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ADVERTISEMENT. 



TsE SoifANTio Tale^ composing this yolnme formed 
part of a collection of Stories of romantic character 
and domestic interest, written by the author of 
" John Halifax, Gentleman," and published in three 
Tolumes under the title of ^'ATilliou and other 
Tales." 

The DoMESTio Stobies form a separate Tolome. 
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AYILLION; OE, THE HAPPY ISLES. 

A FIRESIDE FANCY. 

" I am going a long way, 
With these thou seest — ^if, indeed, I go^ 
(For all my mind is clouded with a douht) 
To the island-yalley of Avillion.** — Tennysox. 



CHAPTER I. 

We sat together on the deck, Lilias and I, listening to the 
boom of the wide Atlantic, and looking into each other's eyes 
—a thriftless occupation, but infinitely sweet. We had not 
grown tired of it yet, though we had been married three 
weeks ; our love was not even a shadow the less. It seemed 
impossible for us to date its beginning ; Heaven grant we 
may never know its end ! 

-We had been wedded three weeks. Three weeks ! Could 
it be, then, that only one little month had passed since that 
day — the day of days ! — ^when But I will tell all con- 
cerning it. I will chronicle its every hour, whether of 
suffering or joy; for now both are alike written goldenly on 
this happy heart of mine. 

• I had been ill for a long time — indeed, from my yoxitk"^ 
I Lave rarely known the blessing of coxilltv^xo^va\:i&"a^J^ '^'^ 
thoi^h this circumstance gave a languox sjA ^ V^^-^jas^'wci- 
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choly dreaminess to my whole character^ I think, too, it 
made me more humble, more loving, more thankful for all 
the love which was showered upon me. And yfhenjn^ long 
illness came, this blessing increased tenfold. I heali^t>eople 
compassionate " poor Wilfred Mayer," and say how hard it 
was that a young man should have the strength and glory of 
his youth brought thus low. I did not feel it so; I knew 
that there was power, aye, and beauty, in my soul; and I 
cared not for the feeble body. Besides, I lived in such an 
atmosphere of love. There was my father ; my bold, frank- 
hearted brother, younger than I, yet assuming all the tender 
protection of eldership; Hester, the most loving of sisters; 
and one, dearer than any sister — Lilias Hay. 

But the day — that day 1 In the morning I, feeble always, 
seemed feebler than ordinary. I lay back in my arm-chair, 
listening to the soft pattering of the April rain upon the 
window-sill, without any connected thought, except a fear 
that the weather might keep Lilias Hay in-doors : and I did 
not like to miss seeing her, even for a day. I heard the 
sound of an opening door; but it was only the physician- 
accompanied by a second, whom I had not seen before. I 
was disappointed, and paid little heed to either, until I noticed 
that they drew my sister aside, and spoke earnestly. While 
she listened, Hester turned pale, looked at me, and began to 
weep. Her tears seemed to fall on my heart like ice-drops, 
piercing me with a shuddering dread. I felt, I knew, that 
that smooth-tongued stranger had, with his calm, stolid lips, 
pronounced my death-doom. 

And I must die ! The Shadow, hovering near me so long 
that I had ceased to regard it, was then close at hand — its 
very breath was upon me 1 I must die ! 

Hester came to my side with the second physician. I 

looked fixedly upon /«m, my doomer. I believe I said some 

words which betrayed my thoughts ; for he answered, with a 

Hhmd, cheerful smile, " that I must not imagine anything so 

eerhua; a voyage^ perhaps a Bummei m lAsAft\i«., '^owid 

soon -" 
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I turned away; I would hear no more of the smiling lie. 
Thank God, it was not breathed by Hester's lips I No ; she 
only wept, and kissed me once or twic|«oftly. 

'' ^flE^veek he must go I " I heard the physician whisper. 
Then iknew there was no hope. They went away, and left 
me alone. 

I tried to think of peace, of religion ; I tried to say, ^* Thy 
will be done;" but the strong writhings of human passion 
shut out from me even the face of God. To die, to leave all 
my dear ones, to part from Lilias Hay ! — I uttered her name 
almost with a groan — the thought was horrible. In this 
fearful moment I knew how madly, how despairingly, I loved 
her. She knew it, too, though I had never told her so. 
There was no need. The deep tenderness between us had 
grown from year to year, until it became a part of our life. 
I say our life; for we seemed to have but one. Neither said, 
"I love;" but the daily tide of our existence as it flowed 
harmoniously on, cried out with its thousand voices, " See, 
how these two love one another !" 

I had hitherto been content that it should be so, knowing 
well that Lilias would wed no man save me, and that one 
day the loving friendship between us would be changed for a 
closer bond. But now I must die — die without having 
called her wife, without even having taken her once to my 
heart. O misery! that blessed, long-dreamed-of moment 
would never come; I must go down into the dark grave; 
I must lay my head in the dust iliere^ and not on the pure, 
faithful bosom of my Lilias Hay I 

I groasiod aloud; I writhed in my anguish. Life and 
youth were yet strong within me. / could not die. Some- 
times I resolved at all hazards to tell Lilias of my love. 
'Perhaps I might draw life from the lips of my betrothed; 
perhaps a wife's prayers might yet stand between me and 
the Destroyer. I would risk it! I would ask her to wed me 
now — at once. What — wed youtli mOa sic^Tk&'sa^^^'aR.^^^^ 
mserjr, Ufe with death ? God foigwe t\i^ svoM^ ^^"^^^^ 
No,' rather let me die alone, witli dum\> U^^ ^^^ c;^w\x^.^ 
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thoir eternal secret mournfully to the grave. Best so^-beflt 
even for her sake. 

I grew calmer. My frozen despair melted into a dew of 
tears. I began to pray the prayers that my dead motber had 
taught me when I was a child. They made me feel like a 
child now, peaceful and humble. When Hester came in 
again, I was able to look in her face and smile. She did 
not weep, but talked with me calmly and affectionately about 
my journey. I said I would rather remain at home ; but 
she prayed — nay, they all prayed — that I would embrace 
any chance that might spare me longer to their dear love. 
I promised. Then my sister left the room, and brought in 
Lilias Hay. 

Lilias was very pale, but composed and tearless. She 
came and sat down beside me, in her usual place. I laid 
my hand on her lap; she took it, and held it for a long 
time without a word. 

" You know all, Lilias; that T am going to Madeira ?" 

« Yes." 

I marvelled, nay, I was almost pained, that she said no 
more. My Lilias I I did not know thy heart even then 1 

They were all in the room : my father, Charles, Hester, 
and one who was to be Hester's bridegroom that very month. 
As they began to consult as to who should accompany me 
on this voyage of doom, young Fortescue drew her nearer to 
him with an anxious look. Hester cast her eyes down ; but 
I saw tlie struggle in her heart. I would not put the claim 
even of a dying brother before that of an affianced husband. 
I said I would rather have Charles with me ; and, after some 
resistance, Hester assented. They soon went away, and left 
me, as they often did, alone with my friend Lilias. 

My friend! "Was it friendship, when her every tone, her 

every movement, caused my heart to thrill, even through the 

cold sluggish pulses of disease. How keenly I suffered 1 How 

I yearned to lay my cheek on the dear hand I held, and pray 

Aer to take my poor dying head to hex bosom, and let my 

-^M^ breath utter the life-long love vjToioVx on e«tl\L tda^v 
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never be fulfilled. But I uttered it not. Even when, speaking 
of my going away so soon, her words came brokenly, and she 
leaned her brow against my chair in a long tearful silence ; I 
only laid my hand softly on her hair, and bade " God bless 
her." Better, I thought, that she should mourn as a friend 
than as a widow. — Lilias, my faithful one, was I right ? 

Then we talked in a quiet, ordinary way, about my journey 
and its arrangements. 

"Hester will go with you, surely; of course, Hester must 
go," said Lilias. 

" No. Hester must not, ought not," I answered, earnestly. 
" Nothing should divide two who love one another." And 
then I trembled at my words^ and I saw Lilias tremble too. 
But soon after she spoke of some indifferent subject, and 
continued to do so until the time came for her to go home. 
We bade each other "good-night" (we dared not say "good- 
bye"), parting as usual with the long, lingering hand-clasp 
only. She walked slowly to the door, her step seeming to 
me like the rending of soul and body. Whether by gesture 
or groan I betrayed the agony I know not ; but Lilias turned 
round. The next moment she had flung herself on her knees 
beside me. 

" Wilfred, Wilfred ! in life or death I cannot part with 
you. Hush 1" — and her voice grew solemn with unutterable 
tenderness — " do not speak. Let me say the truth, long 
known to us both — that — " But she could not say it. Only 
she caught my hands — wildly, fondly, fast — " Oh, Wilfred I 
do not — nay, you shall not go alone. Friend ! lover I husband! 
take me with you !" 

I fell forward — my head on her shoulder. My lips asked 
feebly and blindly for the holy seal of troth-plight. I felt 
it — the first pure kiss of Lilias Hay; and then I felt no 
more, but sank into a swoon of joy. 

It lasted not long ; for with returning consciousness came 
that iron will of self-martyrdom, which vroMld \\a.'^^ \s!»aS«i 
me die -with my love unspokeu *. 1 liit^A. xxx^^^ ^x^\s^ ^^^^kx 
md^sping armg. 
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" Lilias," I cried, " this must not be. You would give, me 
life, and I you — death. I dare not take the boon." 

Slie arose ; quick blushes diffused her face and neck, and 
then faded away. O love I my faithful love ! I could dream 
I saw thee now, leaning over me with that "white marble 
brow, and low, solemn voice. 

** Wilfred, you think of yourself alone — you have not 
remembered me. Your love is my life — ^you have no right 
to take that from me. K I must suffer, better — ^better a 
thousand times, that I should suffer with you than apart." 
And she sank once more on her knees beside me. "Oh, 
Wilfred I my only comfort — my only hope in this world — 
cast me not from you. Let me be your wife, to watch, tend, 
and cherish you, until — until you go away, and then to follow 
— soon, oh, soon I" 

I opened my arms, crying, " Lilias, come." And thus, in 
one long embrace, silent as death, or love, we plighted our 
troth to each other. 

A week after I and my wife were in the midst of the wide 
ocean, on our way to Madeira. 

Reader, you do not wonder now that it was almost heaven 
to me to lie silent on the twilight-shadowed deck, doing 
nothing, save look into the eyes of my Lilias. 

They were eyes, now bright with hope as well as love : for 
it seemed as though the shadows of doom were passing away 
from mine. I drank in the soft breezes of the southern 
sea ; they gave me new life, as all said. But I knew, O my 
wife ! that this new life was brought by that precious love of 
thine. 



CHAPTER n. 

It was a pleasant voyage — by day under the sunny heaven, 
by night beneath the stars. Many a time Lilias and I sat for 
hoars together on the deck, hand in hand like little children, 
pleased with the veriest trifles — a cVoud ou \3ti^ ^-^^^k^-^Va^ 
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fish on the water — :talking sweet idleness, half sense, half 
nonsense, as loving and happy ones ever will j and then my 
wife would shake her head with a mock reproof, and say, 
we ought to be ashamed of ourselves — we, burthened between 
us with the conjoined weight of nearly fifty years. She was 
so happy, that she even used to sport with me, sometimes 
jesting about my having compelled herself to become the 
wooer at last. She kept buzzing about me like a merry 
little bee, her blithe voice lulling, me either by song or 
speech, until, still feeble, I often sank to sleep on the deck, 
with my head in her lap. And then, many and many a 
time did I wake, feeling my hair wet with the dew of pas- 
sionate tenderness which had rained on me from those dear 
eyes. " Thank God, thank God, for the blessedness of 
lovel" was all my heart could cry. But this it did cry, 
day and night, in a loud paean of joy that even angels might 
hear. 

Friend reader, I dare say thou thinkest we were a couple 
of simpletons ! We smile on thee calmly. Poor fool 1 thou 
hast never loved. 

One night we watched the twilight into starlight, and 
could not tear ourselves from the quiet, lonely deck. It was 
a strange and awful thing to be sweeping in the darkness over 
that vast, desolate sea, with not a sound near us, save the 
flapping of a sail and the wind in the cordage singing almost 
hke a human voice, or one which, though all spiritual now, 
yet comes laden with the echo of its remembered mortal wail. 
Our converse partook of the character of the scene, and 
glided from the sweet trifling of contented earthly love, into 
the solemn communion of two spirits, wedded not only for 
life but for immortality. We spoke of the deep mysteries of 
our being, of the unseen and immaterial world. All these 
things were ever to me full of a strange fascination, in which 
Lilias shared. Why should she not ? All our lives we had 
thought alike, she following whither I led. But she ever 
walked meekly, knowing that the man is \\\<i "W^v.^ ^'l '^^ 
woman. Her wisdom was born, tvnd V,?cv\?i!a\» ^i \^n^> ^^» ^ 
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woman's should be. And to me it brought not weariness but 
strength ; I thanked Heaven that the wife of my bosom was 
also the wife of mj soul ! 

In the midst of our talk there came by our only fellow- 
passenger, a German doctor. He startled us both, as he 
moved from behind a sail, the setting moon lighting up his 
always pallid face and long, gray hair. He seemed to us, in 
our present visionary mood, almost phantom-like in his 
appearance. 

Lilias started, and then laughed. " It is only Herr Foerster, 
Let us speak to him." 

" No," I said, for I did not like the man. He was a mystic. 
He vexed me with his wild aspect, his floating locks, and his 
perpetual harangues about Kant and Swedenborg, and Jacob 
Boehmen. Dear Lilias combated my prejudice in her own 
gentle way. Where I condemned the eccentric philosopher, 
who hung out his wisdom as a sign to catch men's eyes, she 
pitied the strange old man, half-mad, and wholly desolate. 

" See, Wilfred, how wistfully he is looking out over the 
waters. * We know not what sorrowful thoughts may be in 
that poor brain of his. You will let me speak to him, 
dearest?" 

She had her way, for it was the right way, and I knew it. 
In a few minutes the old German was sitting with us, inclined 
to begin his fantastic lore. But the mood had changed since 
yesterday, and his speech was less mystic, and more full of 
dreamy poetry, I was thankful that he had forgotten Kant. 
As his countenance lighted up, and his speech grew earnest, 
I began to feel that there was sincerity even in his eccen- 
tricities, and method in his madness. 

" You were standing mute and absorbed when I spoke to 
you, Herr Foerster," said Lilias. " Were you thinking about 
home?" 

" I have no home." 

There was scarcely any sorrow in his eye or tone. He had 
paJBseA these human weaknesses. 
^Bu^ I was watching for a home^ a true \xome — csaa \a 
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search of which I have traversed these seas for ten years. I 
shall find it some time — I know I shall." 

Lilias looked at him compassionately ; and then glanced 
involuntarily — first to the sea, then upwards to the starry, 
steel-blue sky. 

" No : you mistake ; " and the old mystic shook his head 
with a half-scornful smile, " I seek nothing so vague as 
that : I have no wish to die. Perhaps" — and his voice grew 
mysterious — " Perhaps I never may die." 

My wife crept nearer to me, and gazed earnestly on the 
man whom I now thought surely mad ; but there was no sign 
of frenzy in his manner. Reassured, Lilias again spoke. 

" Where and what is this home you seek ?" 

He pointed to the young moon just dipping into the western 
sea, amidst a bank of fantastic clouds — "Look there! do 
you not see, beyond that pale crescent, where sea and sky 
meet, a luminous verge, resembling white hills and shining 
towers ? Resembling, did I say ? Nay, it is I That is the 
very spot I seek — the land beyond sunset — the Island of the 
Blest." 

Surprised and somewhat startled by his sudden vehemence, 
neither Lilias nor I made any answer. He went on, changing 
abruptly from the energy of enthusiasm to the calmness of 
eager reasoning. 

" You will doubt this, I know. You will think me mad. 
Many have done so — but I smile at them. The same was 
said of the great Ithacan — of Columbus — of other noble 
spirits who have set out on a like track." 

" But none have ever found its ending, Herr Foerster," said 
L " No man ever yet reached the Island of the Blest." 

" Bather say, no man ever came back from thence. How 
should he?" And the German smiled a calm superior smile. 
As he went on, his plain, well-arranged arguments almost 
staggered my doubts as to his insanity. His speech was so 
like truth. 

** Men in «U ages bare believed ixx l\v^ e^LYsX^svi^^ ^1 "^^^ 
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land. Legendsi yariously modified by different ages and 
climes, have all agreed in this universal fact, that far west- 
ward, in the midst of the vast mysterious ocean, untraversed 
and untraversable by man, lies an island, whose dwellers 
have all the joys of humanity without its pain — all the sensuous 
delights of earth, combined with the purity of heaven. Who 
knows but that the angels carried God's Eden and planted ik 
there in the midst of the sea ? '* 

" This faith is very beautiful," said Lilias, attracted even 
against her will. " I had rather believe thus, than believe 
that the divine garden — trodden of angels, visited by God — 
was transformed into a howling wilderness." 

I could not but smile at her graceful fancy ; but the 
influence of this strange man was upon me also. " You say, 
Herr Foerster, that this belief has extended over all ages. 
How so?" 

" Is it not among the Greeks ? Listen to Homer." And 
with his grand, rich German accent, he poured out in kindred 
strength a torrent of that majestic Greek, which was in 
truth worthy to be the speech of Olympus — 

" The large utterance of the early gods." 

" It sounds glorious," murmured Lilias ; " but I am a 
woman, and have only a woman's learning. I should like to 
hear it in our English tongue." 

Herr Foerster obeyed, 

" Thus it runs, then i—- 

* But thee the ever-living gods will send 
Unto the Eljsian plain and distant bounds 
Of earth- 
There life is easiest unto men: no snow, 
Or wintry storm, or rain, at any time 
Is there; but evermore the ocean sends 
Soft-breathing air of Zephyr to refresh 
The habitants.' 

" So says the blind seer and poet — for poets are all seers. 
Hear, too, th^ grand Pindar, still speaking the belief of hi« 
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country — as in those days bard, prophet, and prieet were 

one: — 

* They speed their way 
To Kronos' palace, where around 
The Island of the Blest, the airs 
Of ocean hreathe, and golden flowers 
Blaze: some on land 
Erom shining trees, and other kinds 
The water feeds. Of these 
Garlands and bracelets round their arms they bind. 

" — ^Do you hearken, friends ? " 

We did indeed sit listening, in a silence that was not 
without awe. The scene, the hour, the gestures and tones of 
this man, carried with them a supernatural influence. More 
and more he spoke, collecting with infinite learning every 
mythical fable that could suggest or confirm this belief ; the 
story of Ulysses, who sailed far into the wild desert of waters 
in search of the land beyond the sunset ; the Roman super- 
stition of the Island of Atlantis, which ancient fable, if fable 
it were, had left its impress on the Atlantic ; the legends of 
mediaeval lore, that spurred on to enterprise a Columbus and 
a Gama ; the fantastic romance concerning the " happy land 
of Faerie," the Island of Avalon and its dwellers, once of 
earth — King Arthur, Sir Launfal, Ogier le Danois — all these 
fanciful creations of history and fiction were brought together 
by our companion — enthusiast or madman, whichever he 
were — with a reality utterly astounding. 

" You see," he continued, " that each legend coincides in 
one fact — the Happy Islaflds that lie in the western sea. 
Universal fable proves individual truth — at least I believed 
80 ; and when the world became desolate to me, I turned my 
thoughts to a new land — the land of the blest." 

" You have suffered, then," whispered Lilias' tender voice. 

" Few men long so ardently for another world, as they 
whose hope is gone from this. But I must not speak of 
fliese things now: all are past — long past. Why did you 
make me think of them ? You — ola, "you \\{^\xi\L'a:?^ "CkSi T^'y^^ 
to seek the Happy Isles^ 
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He drooped bis face a moment, and then went on, barslilj 
and wild as before. '^ I dreamed this dream, nigbt and day, 
until I was convinced it was a trutb. I squandered all my 
wealth — for whom should I keep it ?— and then set sail. Ten 
years, ten long years, have I spent on these seas, passing from 
ship to ship— 'Suffering famine and drought, fire and wreck ; 
yet never, oh ! never, have I touched the land of the blest. 
But, hark you I" and he caught my hand — ^** I know they are 
here, in this very ocean. I see them sometimes — at sunset, 
or at dawn, far off in the horizon : they never come nearer. 
But they will come near : ah, yes ! I know that some day I 
shall find the Happy Isles." 

He stretched his clasped bands towards the ocean in full 
confidence of faith. 

" Poor dreamer ! *' I thought. " Are they wise or mad — to 
be envied or pitied — ^the many who, like thee, toss blindly on 
the world's dark sea, vainly seeking the Happy Isles?" 

But I had not time for more speech ; for suddenly there 
seized me a racking pain, darting arrow-like through breast 
and brain. It was the forewarning of sufferings I well knew, 
of old. They came upon me, thronging thick and fast, sharp 
rending pains which lowered my manhood to the shrieking 
agony of a child. And there, alone beside me, sat the faithful 
one who had followed me over the seas — true woman, true 
wife ! Thank Heaven — it was her thought as well as mine — 
thank Heaven I that she was my wife now ; that it was hers 
to fold her cool hands round my brow, to gather me to her 
bosom as a mother would a sick child. Every form and 
phase of tenderest love — sister-love, mother-love, wife-love — 
seemed mingled into one, and poured out upon me from 
the heart of my Lilias. I knew now — would that every 
man on earth knew ! — how infinite a faithful woman's love 
can bel 

Stronger and stronger grew these torturing pains, until 
my senses became dim. I scarce felt even -the winding 
ar/ns of my Lilias, until they were removed, and I ^r- 
ceired bending over me the Crernas^U mystVc. life «^Yfe^ 
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I thought, of some rare drug which would surely lull my 
sufferings. 

" It is very fearful — this new power I " answered Lilias. 

I heard her voice, every tone. 

Those around her spoke a few words. I only knew their 
effect by her convulsive shudder and smothered cry ; but 
soon after she said — 

" Herr Foerster, you are a good man ; I trust you with my 
life — more than my life, remember I Let my husband try this, 
and God be merciful to him and me 1 " 

The German stooped down. To my distempered fancy, his 
eyes appeared to flame like demons', and his tongue to hiss in 
her ear — 
- ** You have no fear ? " 

" No I " she replied. 

" It is well — and you are wise ! Two hours more of these 
tortures, and — " 

I heard no more ; but as he went away I felt Lilias shiver ; 
she drew me closer to her, and kissed passionately my lips 
and eyes. I strove to speak, but my mind would not con- 
centrate itself so as to frame one intelligible sentence. The 
German came back. He knelt before me, and I perceived a 
faint fragrance that diffused itself on the air I breathed. One 
struggle I made to convince myself that all was real — that I 
was clasped safe in my wife's arms — and then I gave myself 
to the delicious numbness which stole over me. My eyes 
closed ; the gathering lights that flitted before them disap- 
peared : it was as though some spirit hand were folding over 
sight and hearing a dim, gray veil. A few times I felt my 
heart booming up and down, like a creature of life ; I seemed 
almost to behold it beating in my bosom — its great pulses 
heaving continually louder and higher, like waves of the sea ; 
and once or twice I distinguished those rending pains — pains 
darting lightning-like — ^pains that could be seen as well as 
felt : for in this strange spell all the various seiv^e^ ^^^xc^a^ \ft 
be confounded and mingled. 

Then all grew peace. Closer and c\o%et ^«l^^.^sx<yi ^^'^^ 
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me the solemn veil : cue by one my heart's leaping pulses 
sank lower and lower — as if dull fingers pressed them into 
stillness. All pain ceased, and with it all perception of 
being. I faintly stirred my hand, to convince myself of my 
bodily existence. I tried to make my lips express the 
thoughts which dwelt in my still conscious mind. 

" I sleep, Lilias, I sleep ! " It sounded less like my own 
human voice than that of a spirit ; but it was answered. 

" Yes, my own dearest, you will sleep soon." 

Then all the outward world became dim — the sounds and 
sights about me fading as earth-landscapes fade before one 
who voyages through the air, rising higher and higher, until 
cities, towers, and trees — are all an undistinguishable mass. 
Thus I seemed to soar out of my bodily organs into a new 
existence. All sensation vanished : I no Jonger breathed ; 
yet I seemed to feel no need of vital air. My heart lay still ; 
but its hushed pulses gave me no pain. I no longer bore the 
burden of a weary body : it was as though I had become 
incorporeal, and had passed out of the world of matter into 
that of spirit. 

I said to myself, " This is death 1 " but the thought found 
no echo on my lips — they would not give forth one sound. 
Then I knew more clearly the change that had taken place. 
It seemed at first that I was really dead — become a disem- 
bodied spirit. Yet my soul was not free from the clay which 
it no longer had power to animate into living and breathing 
man. It roved hith^?-«nd thither, within its lost tabernacle, 
and could not flee awlfy. My brain yet maintained power, qIp 
thought and perception ; through it I heard, and saw, smd felt, 
though my outward senses were benumbed. Then, when the 
first delicious torpor had gone by, there came upon me a vague 
horror. Could it be that I was dead, yet not dead — a tranced 
body tenanted by a living soul ? Was this my fearful doom ? 

It broke upon me with the first sound conveyed by my 
incorporeal senses — the cry of my wife Lilias ! Then I heard 
what no man oul earth ever heard befoxe — ^l\i<i \«aal o£ hia 
beloved over bis own dead corBe I 
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CHAPTER in. 

In a dark cabin — around all coldness, silence, deatli— they 
lefl me ; me, still me, for the eternal essence had not quitted^ 
could not quit, its clay tenement. I knew all they did to me 
—the demons, with that arch-demon looking on, smiling at 
his horrible work ! I felt it all — my palsied limbs being 
straightened, the dead-weights laid on my eyes, my helpless 
hands decently composed ; with my spirit's senses I saw and 
heard every whit, and yet my corporeal life was gone. 
Wonder, rage, terror swept over my soul as vainly as 
blasts over a frozen lake — no sound, no movement enabled 
the bodily organs to reflect the mind ; I had power over them 
no more. 

The Grerman with his fellow-ministers left me, and I lay 
wrapped in terrible repose. I, of all human flesh, was the 
first who had felt death. There was a marvel, a mystery, 
even a pride, in this awful thought. I shrouded myself in it, 
. and, piercing through the terror and the gloom, my soul 
went travelling over every phase of wild speculation. I, the 
immortal, indivisible /, looked down almost pityingly upon 
that poor atom of helpless mortality that was myself. It was 
a dear self — dear, with all its imperfections ; for it was the 
human form which Lilias held precious, even beautiful. The 
pale, powerless head she had cherished on her bosom ; 
the cold, nerveless hands had lain, hour after hour, enfolded 
tenderly in hers. 

They were so folded once more ; but it was the frenzied 
clasp of the widow, not the wife. 

She came — ^Lilias, my beloved ; her footsteps sounded 
through the stillness of the death-chamber; her sobs pierced 
the darkness of the desolate night. Oh, fearful spell ! that 
not even such a cry coul4-4)reak 1 

I knew her hand was* upon my puXaeVes*^ "\\^wc\. \ \ V-^^:^ 

her kisses were showered on my dumb \\pa \ "J^"^ ^ ^oviN^^ ^^^ 

answer; no more than the corpse wliicVil a^^^^c^^. K^^'^ 
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far widet tlian that between the dead and the living, was 
drawn between me and the beloved of mj soul. How I 
longed to rend at once the feeble thread that linked me to 
mortality, and pass — through any agony, soever gteat — ^into 
the state of a disembodied spirit. Then, perchance, I might 
hold communion with her, as the departed are sometimes 
permitted to do. 

She would not believe that the life had entirely gone from 
my poor shrouded form. She wrapped the cold hands in her 
bosom ; she laid her cheek beside mine on the same pillow ; 
and so, weeping bitterly until her strength failed, she fell 
asleep. But she awoke soon, calling wildly on my name. Oh 
God ! I would have almost perilled the immortal soul Thou 
gavest me to answer her. Why, thou Divine, didst Thou 
make this terrible human love so strong ? 

Lilias, shuddering, let my hands fall. When they fett^ 
impassive as clay, she uttered a cry such as would almost 
have broken a death-slumber. It could not break mine. 

She seized the lamp, and held it so that the light fell on 
my face. There was one start, one gasping sigh, and then . 
she stood calm. Over her terror, her grief, her despair, had 
passed the awful peace given by the presence of Death. 

She laid down the light, moving slowly, with hushed steps. 
Then she came, and knelt down, not by my pillow, but at 
the couch's foot. She kissed me no more, she clasped me no 
more ; I was no longer her living husband, I was the solemn 
image of Death. That image froze her human love into 
mute awe. Her tears ceased, her sobs were stilled. For a 
moment she hid her face as if to shut out from sight the 
dead face, once so beloved ; and then she paused. It wa« 
beloved still I But as she gazed, there was in her look less 
of passionate earthly love than of the sublime yet awful ten- 
derness with which one would behold an angel of God or a 
departed soul. 

After a while, Lilias lifted her voice and prayed — the 
Hrj'dojv's Erst prayer. Yet it began "mlYi «b \Xi«ai\y&^v\ui«,. 
^^ thanked Heaven for all I had been to \i« \ fct ^ba Vn^ 
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which had awakened her girlhood*s soul, calling into life its 
strength, joy, and beauty ; for the blessed fate which had 
worked out, in due time, that love's fulfilment, so that every 
dower of her rich heart might be poured in a full tide on 
him who was its awakener. No murmurings were there 
for the love taken away ; but blessings for the love that 
had been, 

" And thou, my husband I " she cried, " my own beloved 1 
who art not here, not in this form lying cold before me, but 
now standing a spirit among the immortal ones, glorious and 
beautiful as they, forsake me not ! Live thou in my heart ; 
change this human anguish into a memory peaceful and 
diiFine I Love me, love me, up in heaven as I love thee on 
earth I Oh, thou who wert — who art — my soul's soul, through 
life and ajlery what shall part thee from me ! '* 

She looked — not down towards the pale figure beside 
which she knelt, but upwards into heaven. Thither her 
lifted hands were stretched, thither her eyes were turned: 
and I, yet prisoned in that dull clay, mourned not that she 
regarded it no more, but rejoiced in the immortal strength 
and purity of the devotion which had loved, not my poor 
dying body, but me. 

There came faces and voices to the door, and Lilias arose. 
She arose, not the weeping, broken-hearted girl, stricken and 
desolate, but the widow of the dead — calm, patient, almost 
sublime in her sorrow. Many pitying friends gathered round 
her; there was only one which stole in the rear, glaring at 
her and at me from amidst his gray elf-locks — the Destroyer 
— who had worked upon us this doom. 

They besought Lilias to take some rest; but she meekly 

refused. Covering my face, she took her seat at the head of 

what she deemed her husband's corpse; and there remained, 

motionless and mute, a solemn watcher over the living Dead. 

At last, her human strength yielded to this weight of woe ; 

she sank down, slowly, slowly, on the bxeas\. \\\a.\) coviiA ^^^Xet 

her no more. Falling thence she lay a duW^ \ixiaati%^vs>a&V^"*2^ 

CO the cabin Aoor, ^ 

4» 
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It marked her, even there, that flaming, fiendish eye. It 
watched her everywhere — her and me. Creeping snake-like 
into the chamber, the Mystic gathered her into his foul 
clutch, indifferently, as though that precious form had been 
some victim slain by his hand. He bore her away, with a 
triumphant smile ; and I, her husband, bound in adamantine 
bonds, lay a living spirit prisoned in a dead corse. 

Again I was alone. The wind rose, and the ship rocked 
madly on the deep. I, lying there, might have been a stone. 
All sense, all power, was dead within me. Only the brain 
was alive — alive with sight, and sound, and perception. 
Phantom after phantom rose, peopling the vessel's hold. 
They danced in the darkness, like motes in a sunbeam ; they 
shrieked in the blast, a whirlwind of imearthly voices ; they 
filled the very air, the air that I had once breathed. 

Thus I lay amidst these horrors, until a human presence, 
more demon-like than themselves, put them to flight. The 
German Mystic came and stood over his victim. 

Love had been powerless to imloose the spell; how then 
should Hate have strength to break it? I, who would have 
heaped worlds upon worlds to crush my enemy, soul and 
body, into ashes — ^was doomed to lie still as a sleeping babe, 
while his cursed fingers wandered over my dead heart, my 
sunken pulse ; while, in his ghastly mirth, he bent my help- 
less limbs, making me assume mocking attitudes of life. 

At last, he dropped upon my lips some liquid, and my 
tongue felt itself unloosed. I howled upon him imprecations, 
threatenings, prayers ; but he only smiled I I shrieked, until 
I thought the sound might pierce to the ocean's depths ; and 
still he only smiled. 

" Poor deceived one, it is vain ! " he cried : " thy voice 
rings no louder than the sigh of a summer wind. No human 
ear could hear it, save mine, which is deaf as the rock. I 
must work my will." 

He laid his finger on my lips, and they were sealed as 
m^/i an iron band. He began to speak once more. 
^^ Listen, ihou dnmh one who hearest a\\\ k%taiis\. \k^<^ 
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I bear no malice, no revenge; thou art but my instrument 
to work out the great end. Through thee I must find the 
Happy Isles. Thou, whose bliss on earth seemed so secure 
that it took from thee all desire for heaven — thou art the one 
chosen for this work. Therefore, I must send thee — a living, 
trance-bound human soul — to the place where the dead lie ; 
to the imfathomable depth of the great sea, that there, per- 
chance, thou mayst discover the way to the Land of Immor- 
taUty." 

At this my soul within me sent up a cry, such as might 
have risen to the crystal walls of heaven when the Son of the 
Morning fell. But it could not pass my frozen lips. 

"Patience, poor struggler against destiny 1" answered that 
voice of doom, and yet it now seemed not fierce but pitiful, 
even mild. " Is it so hard that thou, who hast been most 
blessed-— who, loved and loving, hast found earth a very 
heaven — ^should sacrifice a few years more of an existence 
that haply may soon become wretched as mine, in order that 
a fellow-being, equal to thyself in all but happiness, may 
exchange a life, which to him has been a long torture, for 
rest and peace?" 

His voice became plaintive, nay, humble. But I saw only 
the hand that rent from me love, hope, life, and I cursed 
him still. 

" I hear thy unspoken thoughts," he replied. " But they 
avail not. Thou hast no pity on me — me on whom neither 
God nor man ever took pity. Thou hast no tenderness for 
thy brother-man, towards whom the human eye was never 
turned in love. Now, then, I stand as an avenger. I make 
thee a sacrifice for all the sufiering and outcast of thy kind. 
Thou shalt go first, and find out the pathway on which they 
may follow to the land of peace. It is just, and I am a 
righteous instrument to fulfil this doom. The time is at 
hand." 

While he spoke the hurricane rose louder and lo\i<iKt^ 
and amidst its hoomings came the din oi cXaccvoTOM^ ^cKsfts^^ 
calling aloud that the dead should "be "bxoTX^V ^QX>Ctv, ^^^o^ 
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8ea would not rest, they said, until it Iiad received its awM 
prey. 

The Mystic met them at the cabin door. '' It shall be 
done now, at once, while the widow sleeps. Poor mourner ! 
It will save her one parting pang the less." 

He was a demon incarnate, with that cast-down eye — that 
silvery tongue 1 

They swathed me — me — living me, in the cerements of the 
grave ; they bore me, a loathed weight, to the poop. There, 
out in the midnight blackness, they stood, unconscious mur- 
derers ; he leading them on. Above the howl of the seething 
waves, I heard his low voice breathing the mockery of a 
funeral prayer. A lifting up— a plunge — and I sank down, 
down — ^into the yawning ocean-hell. 



CHAPTER IV. 

I BELIEVE that death itself — the real parting of soul and 
body — is less horrible than many tortures, not only mental 
but corporeal, which we endure during life. Many a man 
has dreamed that he was dying — has felt vividly all the 
circumstances of that supreme hour — the gradual ebbing 
away of existence, or the passing suddenly from life into 
eternity. May it not be that this kind of dream, in which 
we rarely suffer any pain, whether seeming to die slowly or 
by violence, is but the striving of the spirit within us to fore- 
shadow the moment of its departure ; to make known, in the 
only possible way, the solemn secret which none who have 
passed death's portals can ever return to unfold ? 

Thus I died, if death it could be called, as softly, as 
painlessly, as one dies in dreams. ''In a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye," the change came. I sank down, down 
into an abyss of blackness, silence, and nothingness ! and 
then I rose up — rose like a bird, or a cloud in the air. I 
beheld light, I heard sounds. I felt a life within me; richer, 
fuller, than any human life. Around me was neither void, 
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nior spiritual heaven^ nor terrible hell. It was earth — earth 
purified into Paradise. 

I stood on the shore of the Happy Isles ! 

As the sunshine of that blessed land fell on me, my grave- 
cerements seemed to melt off like misty robes of air. With 
them melted the icy spell which had bound me. Once again 
I moved and breathed like living man — like that man of men 
who rose up beneath the finger of God from the life-pregnant 
dust of Eden. 

As glorious as Eden itself was the land whereon I stood. 
Words cannot picture it. Perchance you may form the best 
image of its beauty, when you look up at those cloud land- 
scapes which grow visible on summer eves, and talk to your 
little son at your knee about the heavenly country which he 
dreams is something like that which his young eyes behold 
in the pictured sky. No other earthly similitude can approach 
80 near to this vision of the Happy Isles. 

Around them the sea folded itself like a girdle, a crystal 
circle, encompassing them with wide and loving arms, like 
Infinity. For there. Infinity and Eternity, the great mysteries 
into which the deepest and purest human faith cannot pierce 
without trembling, became near and familiar things. Still, 
the land was not heaven, but earth — earth with its curse 
taken away, and made pure and beautiful as it was in the 
£den-time. 

I walked with human feet along the lovely shore. I gazed 
Vrith human eyes upon the view beyond — a region of pastoral, 
untrodden beauty, blue hiUs rising sky-wards, feathered down 
to the very strand with trees. The land, though unlike any 
which I had known on earth, was such as I had pictured 
many a time in fancy, when dreaming over that time of 
which Homer and Hesiod sung — the time when Hellas, the 
garden of the young world, was trodden by gods, demi-gods, 
* and heroes. 

It seemed that I beheld the golden age of Greece. On 
these purple hills the Latmian shepherd might have roved — 
amidst these thick woods Oreads and Dryads m\^^ \i^^^ 
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made their Happy bowers. The sea itself, azure-shining and 
crystal-clear, seemed to catch its brightness fron^ myriads of 
Nereid-eyes below, and the breeze that went sighing by was 
less an earth-wind than the audible breath of Zephyrus over 
his goddess-love. 

Now I discerned the beauty of those ancient myths- 
suited to the time when the world was in its childhood, and 
needed to be taught by childish parables — which spiritualized 
all nature in poetic symbols, and filled the whole earth with 
the dim presence of half-understood Divinity. 

I, too, felt within myself the spirit of the golden age. I 
was a Greek. I bounded over the strand, my bosom swelling 
with immortal fire — such as the great and glorious Titan 
poured into the soul of man. Life, young life, leaped in my 
veins ; not that dull current transfused through eighteen 
hundred years — ^but the rich flood, sensuous yet pure, which 
coursed through the grand frames of the ancient heroes. I 
walked, I leaped, I ran ; feeling no longer the pain and 
weakness of the body I had once borne, but a strength and 
beauty akin to that of the conqueror Theseus, or the goddess* 
born son of Peleus. 

Up from the sea-shore, across a sloping hill — such an one 
as might have blossomed beneath the footsteps of Paris and 
his woodland bride, ere Enone's wail had made fair Ida itself 
a place of desolation — ^up, higher and higher, I climbed ; 
until from the hill summit I looked down on the scene below. 

It was a deep vale, amphitheatred by forest and mountain. 
There, as in a nest of peace, dwelt the beings who peopled 
this new world ; I saw them already — not with narrow human 
vision, but with an eye that seemed at once to behold and to 
know. They were human in semblance — in beauty super- 
human. Their speech was music ; their smile was sunshine : 
their very presence was an atmosphere of joy. B^t it was a 
joy such as immortals feel — calm, deep, tranquil. They had 
the power, never known on earth, to look on the noon-day 
sun of happiness with undazzled and unblinded eyes. 

I stood on the mountain-top, and stretched forth my arms 
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with a gesture of glafl and yearning desire. The rising sun 
cast my shadow, dark and grand in its giant outline, upon 
the Happy Vale. Then I heard arising a billowy sound of 
many voices, swelling into a hymn. It came pealing on in 
the majestic cadences of Homer's tongue, and its burthen 
evermore ran thus :— 

" Sejoice, rejoice I Another mortal has reached the Happy 
Isles I" 

Winding up from the valley, the graceful procession neared 
me. Old men advanced first, rich in the beauty of age — 
for age has beauty as well as youth. Wisdom, peace, and 
tranquil thought dwelt on each grave brow , the light of 
their eyes, though dimmed, was not obscure. Life's evening 
descended upon them in gray-clouded peace, bringing no 
regret nor fear. 

Next came women — aged matrons, with their children's 
children clinging to their robes ; young mothers, to whom 
mother-love was unmingled with fear, for their offspring 
would go down to the grave — if graves were here — sinless as 
on the day of birth. Then advanced Manhood — strong, 
mighty in stature, the perfect type of physical beauty, 
ennobled by the indwelling beauty of the soul. After this 
full development of humanity came young men and maidens, 
meek, tender, modest, who carried in their bosoms the rose 
of love ; but it was a thomless rose. Last of all were seen 
the children — ^infant buds, wherein lay folded the perfect man. 

These all cried aloud, with one voice of jubilant song, 
** Welcome ! welcome to the Happy Isles !" 

In the midst of them I passed on to the centre of the vale 
*--a palace of verdure, branch-roofed, and fretted overhead 
with azure and gold — the blue sky and the darting sunlight 
There was seen no work of men's hands. 

Neither was there a throne — the ruler stood among his 
people like a father among his children. His only show ot 
sovereignty was that which nature stamped upon his mien 
■nd gesture. These tokens pointed silently, '' Behold a kln^ 
among men t" 
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He was a king I I felt it as I looked upon him. He stood 
among them, loftiest in stature, grandest in beautj. It was 
meet that he should be so, for in this perfect land the symbol 
and the reality were one ; the outward manifestation was 
complete as the inward truth. Therefore this kingly soul 
shone forth through a kingly semblance. — The temple was 
worthy of the god. 

I say god^ because there was something god-like in him. 
Perhaps the best type by which I can embody him is the 
Phidian Jove — but it was Jove unthroned, uncrowned, save 
by the circumfluent presence of his own deity. 

I bowed myself before him, even to the ground, and my 
soul within me bowed likewise. He raised me, repeating the 
words of the choral salutation, " Stranger, whomsoever thou 
art, welcome to the Happy Isles 1" 

I have olten thought that if there be one physical mani- 
festation in which the indwelling divinity of manhood most 
shows itself, it is the human voice. From the moment I 
heard his voice I could have worshipped at the feet of that 
king. In its majestic sweetness was a pensive imder-tone ; 
speaking of endurance, but endurance sublimated into peace 
— of wisdom, but wisdom made holy by meekness — of power, 
. . but power softened by love. 
i.^-:" O *^o^ Greatest One," I cried, " tell me— who art thou?" 
^1^. He smiled : his smile was like that of Jove, which makes 
' eto&v to laugh in simshine. 

"Askest thou this? Then, thou art not yet equal with 
us ; but 1 will make thee so." 

He placed one hand on my brow, the other on my heart ; 
and his eyes loigj^ed solemnly into mine. An influence seemed 
to pass into my soul, raising me to a higher state of being. 
Hitherto, my existence had been one of mere sensation, like 
Adam's with the tree of wisdom untasted. In the deepest 
and most delicious sense, I had learned to feel — I now learned 
to know. 

I sank before him, crying out — 

Thou art the greatest, the wisest, oi anciea^, \i«tQ^^ ^^ 
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bold adventurer into unknown seas. Hail Ulysses, King of 
Ithaca!'' 

The monarch lifted his head with a noble pride. 
" I was King of Ithaca ; I am Ulysses. That name, which 
the Divine Spirit caused to be much honoured on earth, 
follows me here. My petty kingdom is forgotten ; but Ulysses, 
the true Ulysses, reigns in the Happy Isles. And thou, 
O man I tell us — for our knowledge extends not beyond these 
lands — whence comest thou ? " 

I strove to answer the question ; but a thick oblivion seemed 
to have gathered over my past life : only, as I gazed listlessly 
on the crowd that watched me with curious eyes, I saw two 
young lovers stand, leaning in each other's arms. The sight 
brought a passing gleam of remembrance, and then a sharp 
pang of regret. 

" O King I all is dim with me ; but it seems that I have 
been happy — ^have known love. I cannot rest, even hei*e. 
Let me go back to earth once more." 

" Is it even so?" And he cast on me a look of sublime 
compassion. "Drink peace and oblivion with the dews of 
the Happy Isles!" 

He drew me beneath the spreading branches, and shook 
from them a shower of pearly drops, which fell, sweet as 
honey, on my lips and brow. As they touched me, I ceased 
to suffer and regret, and became altogether blessed. 

I sat at the feet of the wisest of the Greeks while he judged 
his people. Little need of judgment was there, when there 
was no crime, and only enough of cloudy sorrow to show 
more clearly the eternal sunshine of happiness around them. 
They gathered round their king, drinking wisdom from his 
lips, and learning the few arts and sciences that their rich 
world needed. He blessed the yoiing, he counselled those of 
maturer years, he spoke peace to the aged. As they departed 
each their several ways, I inwardly marvelled at many things 
concerning them, which even now seemed a mystery* 
" Vljrsses,^ I cried ; " I, too, wouli famX^^xix q1 ^^^V 
The king bent bis head in acquiescence. 
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" Tell me, then, of these thj peoples-did they journeys with 
thee to the sunset ? And if so, how is it that some are youngi 
some aged ? Is there birth and death here ? ." 

He led me to a little distance, where stood a magnificent 
tree. Its branches bore at once foliage, flowers, and fruit* 
Of its leaves, some wore the tender green of spring, some the 
gold or ruddy hue of autumn ; and as they fell — for they did 
fall — each, touching the earth, became a seedling plant, and 
so recommenced a new and different existence. 

" Here," said the sage, " as the life of a tree, is the life of 
men : peacefully flow their fourscore years and ten ; then 
they bid adieu to those they love, fall calmly asleep, and in 
that slumber the soul passes from the worn-out body into 
that of a new-born babe. Thus it is with the native dwellers 
in this land." 

" But with those thou leddest from Greece, and with thy- 
self?" I asked, gazing on the majestic form of perfect manhood, 
on which no added year might have passed since Calypso's 
immortal eyes, tear-dimmed, watched it disappear along the 
island-shore. 

The Ithacan answered — 

'' Men's souls differ from one another in greatness. I and 
my followers, though mortal, bore within us the germ of 
immortality, which gave us will to seek, and strength to find, 
the Happy Isles. Therefore, it needed not for us to pass 
through a succession of lives in order to attain perfection. 
We are already perfect." 

" Then to thee and thine comes no change ; but the body, 
now made the complete manifestation of the soul, is immortal 
as itself?" 

" Even so. Now, come hither and behold !" 

Still following him, I entered a pleasant glade, thick sown 
with amaranth and asphodel. Through it ran murmuring a 
little stream, in whose mirror looked the pale flower that 
wastes for love of its own image. 

There was neither sun nor moon ; but the whole atmosphere 
was pervaded with a serene twilight, like that of the dawn of 
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daj. It showed the quiet vale, and the countenances of those 
who dwelt therein. They were men of various mien ; but 
over all was spread the same air of purity, happiness, and 
rest. The stalwart soldier leaned on his useless weapons ; 
the poet, sitting on the flower-enamelled grass, sang his 
innocent songs, happy as a little child ; the sage, lying calmly 
beneath the tree-shadows, found his deepest wisdom in the 
enjoyment of perfect peace. 

It. was a picture of the world's sinless infancy, when it lay, 
as a babe does, soul and body alike wrapped in slumbrous 
stillness. Would an awakening come? Or was this the 
culmination of existence ? 

As the idea crossed my spirit, I looked upon my guide. 
His face, too, wore the same expression — ^that of a soul which, 
desiring nought, or else having nought to desire, finds its 
struggles and sufferings merged into entire contentment. 

In this Elysium, there seemed to be no future ; — ^but was 
there a past ? I turned unto the king, and said, — 

" Tell me, Ulysses, have these all drunk of the Lethe dew 
and lost the memory of their former life?" 

" No !" he answered; " but they see it pictured dimly and 
painlessly like a remembered dream." 

"And thou?" 

His countenance shone with sublime triumph 

" To me the past is sweet as the remembrance of toil in 
rest: I look on it calmly, rejoicingly, as the victor of the goal 
looks back on the ended race." 

So saying, the Ithacan turned from the entrance of the 
vale, and went on, I following his footsteps, to the margin 
of the sea. 



CHAPTER V. 



On the verge of the strand Ulysses stood, and looked towards 
the vast ocean which had served as a pathway to his hero- 
feet. It kissed them now in tiny wavelets, obediently acknow- 
ledging his sovereignty. The moist touoiiv ^^^iSka^X^.^^'^^vQa' 
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some passing memories of earth ; for the king stretched forth 
his arms and cried — 

"Oh, life long past! oh, toils long conquered! oh, land 
long forsaken ! must I then remember ye once more ?" 

He leaned against an overhanging rock : I crouching on 
the silver sands at his feet, looked up with wonder and reve* 
rence to the face of the son of Laertes. 

"Wisest of the Greeks — "I began. 

" Thou sayest right," interrupted he. " I was the wisest 
of the Greeks. The great gods poured wisdom into my soul 
when I yet hung upon the bosom of Anticlea. As a child, 
I yearned for the might and energy of youth ; as a youth, I 
desired to attain the full knowledge of man.- But when man- 
hood came, the sceptre of Laertes only cumbered my hands; 
and the petty realm of Ithaca confined my soul. 

" The wise men said to me, * Son of Laertes, waste not thy 
strength in idle dreaming. Emulate Hercules and Theseus : 
take in thine hand arrow and spear, and rid the land of 
monsters.' And the young men whispered, * Go forth with 
us; let us fight against men, and take captive fair women; 
this is glory.' But I knew that both voices were false : I 
felt within me something beyond the glory of the hunter or 
the warrior. So I stayed, vainly chafing at the limits of the 
narrow island. 

" At last a vision came to me — ' Go,' it said, ' wed the 
daughter of Jove — Helen — most beautiful of all the women 
of earth. Mingle thy mortal blood with that of divinity, and 
thou shalt become thyself divine.' I believed the deceitful 
dream, self-created out of the longings of unsatisfied youth; 
I went and stood with the princes of Greece at the court of 
Tyndarus." 

Ulysses paused : and I, whose memory, while a blank as 
regarded my own past, went side by side with that of the 
mighty Ithacan — cried : " Tell me of that perfect type of 
woman — ^the ideal of beauty to the ancient world — tell me 
of Helen of Troy." 

"Helen of Lacedcemon rises before me now," answered 
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Uljsses. " She stands veiled at the foot of the throne. 
Around her are the young warriors, thirsting with ambition 
and eager love. Love I what was love to me ? I sought not 
the fairest woman in Greece, but the being, Jove-bom, whose 
embrace might impart unto my mortality the power and 
wisdom of the god. 

" The veil was lifted : Helen stood revealed. The warriors 
knelt entranced before her. Fools I to mistake that incarna- 
tion of voluptuous human beauty for the divine Woman, the 
child of Jove ! I turned away, half in sorrow, half in scorn, 
and wooed no more the daughter of Leda." 

" But the son of Laertes returned not without a bride," I 
said, earnestly regarding the face of the king. Wisdom sat 
there — ^placid yet stem, unbending firmness, and indomitable 
will ; but there was no sign of human tenderness. I saw that 
in the great Ithacan's soul an insatiable thirst for knowledge 
had filled the place of love. 

He answered carelessly : — " My people said it was meet a 
woman should sit by the hearth of Ulysses, to tend the age 
of Anticlea, and bring up sons to mount Laertes* throne. So 
Penelope sailed with me in the black ships to Ithaca.*' 

There was a silence— during which the little waves sang 
their under-melody, until it grew into the boom of the rising 
tide. The sea dashed and foamed against the rocks that confined 
it ; and its loud roar sounded mournful even in the Happy Isles. 

Ulysses beheld, and a new spirit dawned in his majestic 
eyes. " Child of the after world," he cried, turning suddenly 
round, " thoii seest in that sea the image of my soul. It 
would not — could not stay murmuring among the golden 
sands: it must rise and rise, even though it dashed itsel/ 
howling upon the bitter rocks. I sat, an enslaved king, upon 
my paltry throne, holding sway over the human beasts — for 
they were soulless as beasts — to whom the purple and the 
diadem made me appear divine ; I ruled them, and then scorned 
myself for stooping to such a dominion. Why was I thus 
pent up within the limits of my narrow isle ? — I for whose 
aspiiings the world itself appeared too bounded aadloQ wssaNS.^ 
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" Yet," I answered him, timorously and softly, " when the 
summons came, the monarch of Ithaca used his wisdom for a 
stratagem, rather than depart with those who warred for 
Helen, against Troy. Why did the kingly warrior pretend 
madness, and sow salt on the sea-shore?" 

A look, as like human anger as that immortal face could 
assume, darkened the brow of the king. '^ Because the folly 
of mankind forced greatness itself to cunning. Was it meet 
that Ulysses, gifled in the wisdom of the gods, should go 
forth with a barbarian race to quarrel over an adulterous 
woman ? But fate is stronger than human will : and so I, 
with my twelve ships, sailed for the Phrygian shore." 

" And thou wert among the mightiest there ?" 

"I was the mightiest! Wisdom is greater than valour. 
It was I who ruled the wavering Agamemnon, and led the 
virgin-sacrifice to Aulis. I, by my counsels, caused the 
destruction of Troy." 

As he spoke, there came before my mind^s eye a vision of 
the pillaged city, the murdered Priam, the aged Hecuba 
grovelling in her children's gore. And I said, mournfully, 
"Alas, for Troy I" 

The face of Ulysses expressed neither triumph nor com- 
passion, as he answered. ^' Troy fell : it was destined that 
she should fall. The will of the Supreme must be accom- 
plished. The world's tide must swell onward, whether men, 
cities, or kingdoms, lie engulfed in its course. Greece learned 
wisdom from that ten years' miserable war ; and from the 
ravaged town may have arisen a new and a greater Hion." 

"It has — ^it has!" I answered, thinking of Eneas, whose 
descendants builded Rome, and longing to impart the know- 
ledge to which the wisest of the ancient world had not 
attained. But his impassive look asked it not. The per- 
fection of his Elysium seemed to be, never to desire. Instead 
of speaking of a future which to him was indifferent, I 
pursued my questions concerning the past. 

" Great Ulysses I to thy ten years before Troy succeeded 
another period of greater glory still — the glory of endurancf^ 
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Let me bow, heart and soul, before the patient wanderer over 
rnanj seas, the hero struggling with destiny, conquering alike 
the jaws of Scylla and the Sirens' song — enslaved neither 
by fear, ambition, nor love ; " and here I paused, doubtful, 
remembering fair Circe's isle. 

But the king answered unmoved: "If ever love subdued 
me, it was an immortal's love, which I thought might lift my 
being and endow it with something divine. But even Circe's 
charms were laid at my feet: I sought them not. And the 
winds that wafted our flying ship from the enchanted isle, 
testified that wisdom and virtue were dearer to Ulysses than 
the clasp of a goddess's imploring arms." 

" Yet when the end was gained, the travail past, and the 
son of Laertes reached his native land, did that wisdom and 
virtue find their perfect fruition in happiness and peace ? 
Else wherefore did thy bold feet quit for ever the Ithacan 
shore?" 

Ulysses advanced a few paces, and lifted his hand in the 
attitude of speech. He stood as he might have stood before 
the throne of Agamemnon, his lips dropping words sweet as 
honey, but strong and all-subduing as the wine which he 
poured out for Jove. 

" I was a man before my age. I discerned faintly a higher 
life than that of brute warfare and sensual pleasure, and 
turned with loathing from my brethren. I sought this diviner 
life everywhere — in the renown of battle, in the purer glory 
of travails conquered, in the delights of a goddess's love. 
But wisdom, which is alone happiness, ever flitted before me 
like a vain shadow: it was no nearer to me in Circe's or 
Cal3rp8o's island than in the gore-encrusted fields of Troy. 
So I turned my footsteps and sought it in my own home. I 
gave laws to my people; I taught them the lore of distant 
lands; I stooped my warrior's hand to guide the plough and 
melt the ore; I spoke of that wisdom which is better than 
physical prowess— of peace, which is more glorious than 
war." 

" And they rewarded thee ? ' 
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*' They muttered among themselves that fame h.id lied, 
an^ that the returned Ulysses was the same madman and 
coward whom their fathers had seen sowing the shore with 
salt. And throughout the isle men lived like brutes; each 
lifling his hand against his brother, as though Ulysses had 
never reigned in Ithaca." 

" Alas ! " I murmured. " Woe for him who is the herald 
of a coming age ! But surely there was peace and content 
by the hearth of the returned spouse, the noble father, 
the duteous son ? Surely there was rest for thee amidst thy 
kindred ? " 

lie replied, calmly as ever ; " A great man often finds no 
kindred but the gods. So it was with me and mine. I 
walked with them ; I was not of them. Laertes looked on 
me and marvelled, as Typhon might have done at the monster 
offspring which called him sire. Anticlea * was not.' Pale 
shade of mother-love, thou at least in thy solemn Hades hadst 
acknowledged thy Ulysses ! Telemachus, dull follower of a 
past age's lore, with nought of fiery youth save its presump- 
tion, sought to guide into safe proprieties the errant sceptre 
held by his father's daring hand. Good he was — tender too ; 
but the aged eagle despises the filial cares of the hooded crow. 
Ulysses was alone still." 

" Yet Penelope ? " t began inquiringly. 

" Penelope sat by the hearth and span." 

In that one sentence, where the only reproach was indif- 
ference, I read the sole atoning plea for the husband who 
once more quitted, and for ever, a wife faithful for twenty 
years. I saw before me the lair dull embodiment of virtuous 
inanities, fulfilling the lifeless round of conjugal and maternal 
duty, scared with horror at the bold soul that, overleaping 
the world's boundary of assumed right and wrong, would 
£ain dive for itself into the mysteries of the divine and 
the true. I knew how it was that not even the coldly- 
faithful Penelope could keep her lord within the bounds of 
Ithaca. 

'* But," I cried, " tell me how the end came ; and how 
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it was tbat thoii and thy crew set sail for the Happy 
Isles ? " 

Ulysses paused, and a rapt expression, which might be 
either memory or prophecy, arose in his eyes, which were 
fixed on the distant cloud-hung main. 

^' I see my palace, as on that day of brutal feasting, when, 
moved to scorn and wrath, I stood in the midst, and called 
them beasts. They proved the justice of the name. They 
rose up against the hand that fed them : they would have 
torn asunder the only true man in Ithaca. Cowards ! I hear 
their howling now. I see the white face of my son Telema- 
chus, pleading caution, expediency, while on the other hand 
arise Penelope's weak railings against her rude, iron-hearted 
lord, whom she deemed the cause of all. But I stood up, 
among fools and beasts, a man — ^the man who had conquered 
gods and monsters, earth and hell — Ulysses." 

"^And Ulysses was victor once more," I cried, eagerly. 

" Go, ask the Ithacans, if Ithaca yet exist, concerning the 
aged monarch, whose age was more glorious than their puling 
youth. With me, to fight was to conquer. I crushed them 
like dust imder my sceptre, and then I cast it among them — 
I would be no more their king." 

" What foUowed ? " 

" I gathered from far and wide those tried companions ot 
my ancient glory who yet breathed the upper air ; neither 
them nor me did the dull world understand. Gladly they 
arose at their chieftain's summons — gladly they prepared to 
follow Ulysses to the West. Once more the old ship rocked 
in the bay, and on every aged cheek the sea-wind blew, allur- 
ing with delicious hope across the unknown wave. Thus 
Ulysses departed." 

" But it was in peace ? " 

" Ay, in peace ! From the tomb of Laertes to the strand 
did the crawling slaves track these footsteps, even witli 
acclamations. The new-crowned head of Telemachus was 
bent for my blessing, and Penelope herself followed me to 
ij^e shore. Her countenance expressed 4«wxx^ t^^vjX^Xpqx 
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her eyes were briglit, and not with tears, I saw that ere 
the prow had turned from the land, she likewise had turned 
away, hurrying joyfully to where the released people cried, 
' Long live the King Telemachus ! * He uhis a meet king 
for them." 

" Even so, O great Ulysses I And thou — ^" 

'^ I looked on Ithaca no more ; but stretched my sail 
towards the boundless expanse of waters, where I might attain 
my full desire. So the shore faded from us for ever, and we 
sailed on and on, night and day, towards the sunset, tuxtil we 
reached the Happy Isles." 

As Ulysses ceased, 'the sublime calm of his countenance 
deepened more and more. There was scarcely need for the 
question that burst from my lips — 

" And they are, indeed, the Happy Isles? Thou art per- 
fectly blessed ? " 

" Seest thou not I am," replied the king. " Here all desires 
are fulfilled — we have wisdom, peace, virtue, glory, together 
with every delight of sense exalted into purity. We have no 
longings unattained — we live a life like that of childhood, one 
delicious present." 

" But the future ? " I said, as a doubt crossed my mind 
—a doubt that was not reflected in the countenance of 
Ulysses. 

" I imderstand not thy words," he said. 

" Dost thou desire nought — expect nought ? Is there not 
even here a something beyond — an Infinite, whereunto the 
soul may lift itself — a perpetual Future ? " 

" What is the Future ? " said the king's calm voice. 

Then I knew that I was in an Elysium where there was no 
to-morrow. My spirit, born in later time, possessed a power 
greater than that of the greatest in the elder world — their 
heaven was sensuous delight and rest ; mine — ? 

I knew not, as yet, what it was, or in what sphere of being. 
I only knew that I was different from those among whom I 
moved. As Ulysses left me, passing with slow, majestic 
footsteps across the shining sands, I felt that there was soiDje- 
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tiling wanting even in this Paradise. The sea appeared no 
longer a loving guard, but a crystal barrier, awful even in it« 
beauty. And when the moon rose — looming out of the waters 
like a thing of life, coming from — whither 7 — there rushed 
b»ick upon me the eternal secret, the thirst for the mysterious 
Beyond. 

I lay beneath the shadow of the rock, immersed in thoughts 
too deep to belong to the Happy Isles, but appertaining to 
another state of existence. Whether that existence had been, 
or was to be, I knew not. The moon climbed higher in the 
heavens, spanning the far sea with a glimmering bridge of 
light : it drew nearer and nearer, until it reached my very 

feet — a silver pathway leading was it to Infinity or 

Nothingness ? 

Should I aiise and follow ? The impulse dawned, 
strengthened, grew into a madness. The Island of the Blest, 
the peaceful vale — all faded from me. I yearned for some- 
thing to hope for — something yet to come. I looked at 
that unsubstantial, dazzling line, and then at my own mate- 
rial frame, which, though spiritualized and made beautiful, 
bore yet a human likeness. Dare I walk the waves with 
mortal feet ? 

r dare! for each earthly particle is interpenetrated with 
my immortal soul. Faith, and Will, and Infinite Desire, can 
accomplish all things. 

I turned one look on the beautiful land, sleeping beneath 
the curtain of night — then I set my foot on the living line of 
radiance. 

That immortal pathway sustained my immortal feet I On 
it I walked over the fathomless abyss, on, on whither ? 



CHAPTER VI. 



Out into the dim obscure, guided and sustained only by that 
flltioder moonlight line, I passed without fear. As I went, 
olden thoughts entered my mind : aud this strange iourne^ 
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seemed a shadowing of something on earth— some wild oceao 
of fate, to be crossed by one pale ray. 

Gradually the moon set, and the path was gone ! 

I felt it vanish from beneath my feet — ^with the darkness 
came imminent death ! I cried out aloud, and the cry brought 
to me the knowledge that I had passed into another sphere of 
being; for, lo ! in my despair I called upon God — the Chris- 
tianas God ! 

At once, in a moment, the abyss of darkness was ablaze 
with light, showing me that I had almost reached the land. 
Looking up, I saw on the near shore a palace whose splen* 
dour lightened the whole isle, and glimmered even on the 
waves. But amidst these waves I was struggling still. I saw 
afar off life, safety, bliss, and yet Death was ready to engulf me. 

There rose to my lips words faintly remembered as being 
known of old, solemn and holy — 

" What shall I do to be saved! " 

But still around me the greedy waves hissed and roared. 
Then the cry at my heart changed to one humble, helplesSy 
yet not hopeless — 

" Lord, what wilt Thou do, that I may be saved ? " 

Instantly I saw a light boat crossing the seething waterp. 
In it stood a youth, pale, beautiful — serene and holy of mien 
as he who abode at Patmos — the beloved apostle John. Again 
I cried, and the answer was — 

" Brother, peace ! Help is near." 

Then, his blessed hands lifted me out of that yawning 
grave, and I sank before him — saved 1 

He made on my forehead the sign of the cross, saying— 

" Welcome, brother ! This is the island of Avillion, where 
dwell many good Christian knights, with those knights of 
Faerie who serve God, and believe in His word, I, too, abide 
among them, because my life on earth was spent in faith and 
purity, and in the quest of the Sangreal." 

" Who then art thou, my preserver ? " 

Tbe youth put aside his shining lieVm^t, lookiu^ upward a 
iolyjret humble joy. 
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" I am Galahad, the only one of King Arthur's knights 
to whom God gave strength and patience to find the holy 
Greal." 

As he spoke, the boat touched the strand. He signed 
me with the cross once more, leaped on the shore, and dis- 
appeared. 

" Oh, leave me not I " I cried. " Good knight and true, I 
need thy guidance even here 1 How shall I tread alone the 
unknown isle ; how enter the shining palace ? " 

And I looked tremblingly at the castle where dwelt King 
Arthur and Morgue la Faye ; I knew it was so ; for now all 
my prescience came back upon me, even as in the Island o^ 
Ulysses. But while I gazed, not daring to approach the pre- 
sence of so great a hero, that which I had deemed a king's 
palace became a temple of the King of Kings. From the 
cathedral windows gleamed the altar lights, which I knew 
were burning round the Sangreal ; and through the wide- 
opened doors came the holy matin-hymn, lifted ere yet the 
sky was purple with dawn. " Dilexi quoniam " began the 
psalm; and as it proceeded, verse after verse pealed on my 
heart and memory. 

" The sorrows of death compassed me, the pains of hell 
ffat hold upon me* . . • . Then called I upon the name 
of the Lord. .... 

" Thou hast delivered my soul from death, mine eyes from 
tears, and my feet from falling, 

" / will walk before the Lord in the light of the living,^ 

I entered the open temple-gate, and paid my vows at the 
threshold of the Eling of Heaven. 

From thence I passed amid the train of worshippers — men 
and women. Christian knights, and ladies pure and fair — to 
the presence of Arthur and Morgue la Faye. They sat 
togellier on a throne, alike, and yet imlike ; for she was the 
most beauteous dame in the whole land of Faerie, while on 
the face of her mortal brother lingered still tha ti«»a^^ ^^ Vcs^ 
loiigr warfare on earth. Yet he waa a iv,o\>\e Vyci^ X.^ \i^^^\ 
and as he eat leaning upon Excalibux, \As iavt V«sx i^va% 
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on either side his broad forehead, and his limbs showing 
grand and giant-like though his garments' folds, I felt 
rising within me the same ardour which had impelled so 
many brave knights to iight, bleed, or die for Arthur of 
Britain. 

Around the presence-chamber were grouped the most noted 
of the dwellers in Avillion. I beheld and knew them all. 
Side by side stood the two bold adventurers from the land of 
the Cymri, who sailed westward in search of the Gwerdonnan 
Lian — Green Isles of the Ocean — and returned no more; 
Prince Madoc, and Merlin, the mightiest sage of those early 
days. Afar from these, half hid in a delicious twilight 
shadow. Sir Launfal, the pure and faithful knight, lay resting 
at the feet of the beloved Tryamour. Near the throne leaned 
Ogier le Danois, the valiant and pious, who at his birth was 
chosen by Morgue la Faye to be her loyal amoureux. He ever 
kept at her side, looking up into her calm, queen-like eyes, 
and ready to obey her lightest behest, as true knight shoidd 
for the sake of his dear ladye. But apart from all, kneeling 
in a little oratory, I saw Sir Galahad. His face was turned 
eastward, and the early sunbeams fell around his head 
like a glory. It seemed like the smile of God's love resting 
first and nearest upon him who on earth had loved God only 

Concealed behind the massive pillars which sustained the 
hall, I beheld aU these, and then felt, piercing even to my 
hiding-place, the eagle glance of Arthur the king. 

" Come forth I " he said. " Whence art thou ? " 

I answered trembling ; for his voice was loud and deep, as 
the noise of many waters ; and yet it sounded familiar, for 
the accents, though stronger and more rugged, were those of 
my native speech. The long-forgotten world, with all its 
memories, aU its ties, rushed back upon my thought. 

" Great king, I come from thine own far-off island in the 
northern seas. There, Arthur of Britain is remembered 
still." 

His countenance changed, and his mailed fingers tightened 
ever JExcaiibur, 
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*' Is it so ? Bringest thou tidings from my kingdom ? Do 
the men of Carlyon ask for Arthur to return once more ? " 

And his frame, hitherto calm as a giant image of a marble 
knight, was stirred with human emotion. This land, then, 
■was not like that of Ulysses, an elysium of undesiring 
repose. 

" I cannot answer thee, O King I" I cried, while a confused 
mass of earthly memories struggled dimly in my brain. 

But Morgue la Faye arose, and struck her wand on the 
area below the throne. Immediately the ground divided, and 
formed a deep crystal well. 

"Look down, and tell what thou seest," said the sweet 
tones of the Queen of Faerie. 

"I see a land where men run about like ants, each laden 
with a golden burthen, or struggling to gain the same ; I see 
palaces built for and inhabited by fools, and squalid huts 
where great and wise men grovel in misery." 

"Oh, my Britain! oh, my country!" groaned the King. 
" The time is not yet come ; they look not for Arthur ! " 

But his immortal sister said tenderly, — 

"Wait! The ages that pass by but nearer bring the 
joyful day, when Arthur shall come on earth again. Child 
of man, look into the spring once more !" 

" Ay, look ! " cried the King. " Tell me of my palace, the 
many-towered Camelot; of Tintagel, fair home of my mother 
Igrayne; of the plain near the sea, where my brave army 
fought with Mordred; of the valley, where I lay wounded and 
tended by Sir Bedivere !" 

" I see a castle on a cliff." 

" Ah 1" eagerly interposed the king of knights, " it is my 
ancient castle of Dovor, where Sir Gawaine's ashes lie. Do 
they still say the masses for his soul ? and does the passing 
bell ring nightly over the desolate sea shore?" 

"It is a shore, not desolate but thronged with human 
habitations. The sea is black with ships, the hum of com- 
merce rises up to the castle-wall. Men and women, their 
souls and bodies alike enfeebled by luxury aiA\!ck\x^\. q^ sg^i 
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tread mincingly over the bones of the stalwart-limbed and 
noble-hearted knight.** 

'' Alas ! alas !" Arthur again began, but the Fa^'rie lady's 
hand was on his lips. 

My vision continued. " I behold a plain, intersected far 
and near with iron net- work ; over it speed, thundering and 
howling, breathing smoke and flame, giant-steeds stranger 
than those which Merlin harnessed to his chariot. He chained 
demons within the centre of the earth; this generation has 
created subject-demons from the dull dead metals that lie 
enwombed there." 

'' And these mighty dwellers in Britain have forgotten their 
fathers. Of Arthur and his bold knights no trace or memory 
remains on earth,*' said the King, while a shadow gloomed on 
his brow, like a cloud sweeping over a gray mountain-top. 

" Not so,** I answered. " The world's truths of mystical 
allegory are enduring as itself. The Round Table has 
crumbled into dust, and the raven hoots where stood the 
towers of Tintagel; but still many an old romaunt, and 
many a new poet's songs, keep up the name and the glory 
of Arthur.*' 

The king folded his hands upon Excalibur, and leaned his 
forehead against the hilt. '^ Then I have lived," he said, and 
peace again stole over his majestic countenance. 

Turning from the scene around me, I again sought the 
depths of the magic well. My vision obeyed now, not the 
command of Arthur, but the impulse of my own being. I 
saw no land, but a black heaving sea, upon which rode a 
single ship. Within its darkest cabin I beheld a woman 
sitting alone. She rocked herself to and fro in her desola- 
tion ; she lifted helplessly her pale, sorrowful face. 

Then I leaped up with a great cry, and from my now 
conscious heart burst forth the name of JAlias, 

But immediately Morgue la Faye bound round my temples 
a slender circlet of gold. As it touched my brow all memory 
ranjshedj and 1 fell down in a swoon. 
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CHAPTER Vn, 

TVhen I awoke, or seemed to awake, the presence-cliamber, 
and all the beautiful and noble forms with which it was 
thronged, had disappeared. I lay in a dim cavern that was 
hollowed out of a basaltic rock. Huge pillars sustained the 
roof; glistening stalactites peopled the place with fantastic 
images of natural objects, animals, and even the human form. 
These icy phantasms of life grinned from dim hiding-places, 
making the solitude horrible. It was as though a troop of 
spectres had suddenly been congealed into material form; 
each grotesque or ghastly shape still transparent as air, but 
fixed in an awful immobility. 

As I beheld, it seemed that the most fearful vision that 
ever startled human eye, would be less terrible than these 
embodied phantoms. I strove to break the spell. I called 
aloud, but the echoes of my own voice rang through the 
cavern like the shrieks of innumerable spirits. Then I felt 
the thin golden thread on my brow, and remembered all that 
had chanced since I clung to the saving hand of Sir Galahad, 
within sight of the island-shore. And while I pondered, it 
seemed as though my nature had become like that of the 
other dwellers in Avillion, and I had entered on a new sphere 
of being. In this sphere, my memory, alive to the past of 
others, was utterly dead to my own. From the golden thread 
a balmy influence passed into my brain, stilling all those 
pangs which in the human world so oflen teach us that to 
suffer needs but to remember. 

My life seemed only to have begun from the moment when 
my feet touched the shore of Avillion. But from that time 
it was a full, real life, acute to enjoy, and as acute to endure. 
Kneeling on the floor of the cavern, the terror that convulsed 
me plainly showed that I was human still. And like the 
cry which weak humanity sends up to heaven, was that 
which, bursting from my shrinking 80u\, 'Vi^ic^'ccva ^ y^vj^sx. 
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" O Thou, wlio tookest me out of the deep waters, save me 
fromthiflheU!" 

I lifled up mine eyes, and saw standing beside one of the 
gigantic pillars, a form of flesh and blood. I knew it well — 
the dark, sombre face, in whose upper lineaments was stamped 
the impress of intellect and beaty, equally divine, while the 
lower features denoted stormy human passions — ^ambition, 
sensuality, and obstinate will — a mixture of the angel and 
the beast. It was Merlin, the demon-born. 

Still, to behold living and breathing man was bliss unut- 
terable in this horrible place. I leaped forward and clasped 
the knees of the enchanter. He looked down upon me with 
contemptuous triumph. 

" Weak child of the after ages, how thou quailest with 
fear at these poor shadows ! With all the boasted glories of 
thy modern time, the magician of the elder world is greater 
than thou." 

At this scornful speech I arose, trembUng still, but striving 
to answer him boldly. "Merlin, why comest thou to mock 
me, after affrighting me with thy horrible phantasms ? What 
sent thee hither?" 

"The merciful tenderness of Morgue la Faye and mine 
own will. I desired to see if one of the vaunted later world 
was bolder than the greatest magician of ancient time. I am 
content: now let there be peace between us." He reached 
his hand ; but I paused, irresolute. " Thou fearest to clasp 
the hand of Merlin, the demon-born I " 

He had spoken aloud the words in my heart. I dared not 
deny them. 

" Fool ! I am the son of a demon— of a spirit great, strong 
— and good, because he was strong. What is virtue, but 
that power which is the mightiest? Therefore my demon 
sire was as worthy of worship as any of your angels." 

I shrank aghast, and instinctively made the sign which 
was used as a symbol in those olden times, to whose simplicity 
I had apparently returned — the sign of the holy cross. The 
magician made it likewise. 
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"Fear not," he said: " I, too, worship God. I, with men 
and spirits, must needs revere the one Omnipotent Spirit, the 
origin of all." 

As he spoke I regarded him with less of dread ; for upon 
his dark face had dawned something which made it like unto 
an angePs. Such a light might have irradiated the brow 
of the great hierarch of heaven, before he rebelled and fell. 

" Merlin, I fear Ihee not, nor hate thee : God made us all — 
men, angels, and demons (or, as thou callest them, spirits). 
We are alike his children, or may become such, one day. 
Give me thy hand, and guide me from this dreary cave once 
more into the fair valley of Avillion, if, indeed, I am still near 
there." 

" This is Avillion. Thou art in the island of the blest," 
said the magician. 

I marvelled greatly. " How can it be so, when I suffer 
trial, and terror, and pain ? Dost thou call this happiness ? " 

Then Merlin answered, taking up his parable, like the 
prophets of olden time : — 

" Can the day exist without the night, or the sunshine 
without the shade ? Does not good itself need the opposition 
of evil ? Far higher than a dull life of perpetual selfish bliss 
is that stale of being which consists of temptation and triumph, 
struggle and victory, endurance and repose. Thus, in our 
life here, is intermixed just so much of evil and of suffering 
as will purify and lift us one stage nearer to divine perfection." 

" Then all suffer, and are tempted, and must be?" 

"Thou scarce knowest what thy words imply," replied 
Merlin ; and now his speech was soft, almost heavenly, so 
that I loved to listen to him. " Here, as on earth, temptation 
comes from man, suffering from God. One is a torturing 
flame, the other a refining fire. In Avillion, some have to 
struggle against the evil within themselves : some are ordained 
to suffer for, with, or from their brethren." 

" Which, Merlin, is thy destiny?" 

" It comes upon me now !" cried the enchanter, while the 
heavenly influence passed from his fac^, Si.u'i V;. Vi\i^^^^^r^5&w 
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lurid fire. He gnashed his teeth, and his glaring eyes were 
fixed upon a dim alcove, where stood among the stalactite 
images one that was likest to humanity. 

Horror ! while we beheld — for my gaze was riveted too— 
there was a change in the icy phantom. The indistinct thing 
took form like a statue ; the statue seemed transforming into 
flesh ; roundness and colour came into the transparent limbs ; 
the rigid hair stirred with life. Momently the icy shape was 
becoming a beautiful woman. 

Merlin looked, and his face was like one struggling with 
the death-agony. 

" Vivienne ! for whom I burned in such mad passion, art 
thou following me still ? Look ! *' and he clutched my hand. 
** Dost thou not see her, with her bare, white-gleaming limbs ; 
her floating, perfumed tresses, in every golden thread of which 
she netted my soul ? Dost thou not feel her young breath, 
that once came upon my already wrinkled brow like the 
breath of spring ? Vivienne — my love, my beautiful : it is 
she — it is she I" 

He drew a long gasping sigh, and stretched out his arms 
with a gesture of incontrollable passion. But still his feet 
were steadfast: he approached no nearer to the alluring 
phantasm, which appeared continually changing from crystal 
to flesh, and then back again into crystal. Merlin's gleaming 
eyes drank in athirst every varying line of the lovely form. 

" See !" he cried, " her brow unbends, she will smile soon; 
she who was so harsh, so cold ! Her ripe lips part sunnily ; 
she leans forward, her lithe form drooping like an aspen. 
Vivienne — Vivienne, come I " 

But that instant, the cry of delirious joy became a shriek 
of horror. He pressed his hands upon his eyes. 

*^ Temptress ! fiend ! nay, I mingle all foul names in one, 
and call thee woman. Begone I" 

He clung to the basalt pillar against which he had leaned. 
His face was hidden, but I saw that in the stalwart arm every 
muscle and nerve was quivering. 

'^ Still there ? Is not the struggle ended yet ? Be thyself, 
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Merlin ! Bemember the time on earth : thy mad passion that 
counted a life's wisdom as nothing to one heartless woman's 
love. Think of the long wanderings after her fair, cursed 
footsteps — cheated, befooled, mocked — think of her treachery 
at last. Ah, Yivienne, smilest thou still? So didst thou, 
luring me to enter the magic cave — so rung thy light laugh : 
I heard it as the spell-closed rock shut down upon me, writhing 
in a darkness that might have been eternal. Murderess, I 
defy thee I Thy tortured slave is thy victor now ! " 

He sprang away, and disappeared in the gloom. Im- 
mediately the woman's form became congealed once more 
into its semi-transparent substance. There was a sound 
like the roar of many floods, and the whole scene melted 
away. 

I found myself on the margin of a lake, surrounded with 
mountains. Silvery mists hung over the water, and trembled 
on the hill sides : — all things looked pale, shadowy, and pure. 
At first, I seemed to be in a deep solitude ; but presently I 
became aware of a boat gliding over the lake. There, 
reclining on a golden bed, even as that wherein he traversed 
the sea to the city of Sarras, I saw the form of him who 
alone was pure enough to behold the Sangreal — the virgin- 
knight, Sir Galahad. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

As Sir Galahad neared the shore I saluted him with a reverent 
and joyful heart. In him seemed perpetually to abide the 
spirit of holiness, and that love of God which is the fountain 
from whence diverge wide streams of universal love. He was 
at once Galahad, the Christian champion, before whose righteous 
arm fell alike the world's temptations and its opposing powers 
—Galahad, the pious knight, who saw appear the goblet which 
held the Holy Greal, in the mystic covering of white samite — 
Galahad, the youth, at once loving and pure ; devoted to heaven, 
yet not free from human ties — ^witness his friends^ Sir Bow 
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and Sir Percival, and the holy self-devoted maid. Sir Percivari 
sister — Galahad, the tender son, who dying " kissed Sir Bors 
and Sir Percival, saying, 'Salute my father, Sir Laiincelot, 
and bid him remember this unstable world,' " and then was 
borne upward by angels. 

All these things, as I had read of them in old romaunt and 
history, returned vividly to my memory. I said unto him — 

'' O Galahad, knight beloved of God and man, is this indeed 
the form whose breath parted while yet in prayer before the 
holy table in the sacred city of Sarras? Did the angel- 
hands then bear thee, not at once to heaven, but to this happy 
Island of AviUion?" 

He smiled serenely, and answered— 

" Yea ! It was God's will that I should still serve him in 
the flesh, and so I dwell in Avillion, among those who have 
journeyed thither, like Arthur, without seeing death." 

" And is thine, like theirs, an existence whose bliss consists 
in trial conquered ? " I asked, remembering Merlin and the 
horrible cave. 

A faint shade of sadness overspread the beautiful face : — 

" Not for myself I suffer, but for my brethren. I minister 
here as angels do on earth. They weep over human sin and 
sorrow ; but their tears are holy, and soon dried — they know 
that the All- wise and AU-merciful cannot but make all clear 
at last." 

" But, save thee, the dwellers in Avillion have each this 
mournful doom of trial ? " 

" Call it not doom,^^ he answered, gently, " since it is God's 
will, and therefore must be good. — Now, of all whom thou 
hast seen here, whose inner struggle wouldst thou behold? 
Desire, and the desire will be fulfilled — it is ever so in the 
Happy Isle of Avillion." 

** I would see Arthur," I said. 

The young knight lifted me by the hands, and instantly, 
with the speed of a winged thought, we stood unseen by the 
coach of the son o£ Uther Pendragon. 
The King seemed to strive witli troxibYe^ diieaxs^. 'fi^ 
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huge limbs tossed restlessly, and his sleeping fingers ever 
sought bHndly the renowned Excalibur, which lay beside him 
— at once his sceptse and his sword. He called oflentimes 
upon his good knights of the Round Table — Tristram and 
Launcelot ; also, Grawaine, his near kinsman, so well beloved, 
and by Sir Launcelot's fatal hand slain. Then, suddenly 
awaking, he lifted up his voice and cried — 

" O valiant companions of old ! O dear land of Britain I 
when will Arthur revisit ye once more? Why must this 
yearning never be allayed ?— even in the happy vale of 
Avillion it brings perpetual pangs !" 

And he smote upon his manly breast^ that was long since 
healed of the "grievous wound," but rent with an inward 
struggle, harder perhaps to bear. 

Galahad came and stood beside him. I wist not whether 
Arthur beheld the vision ; but his countenance softened into 
peace— even as that of a sleeper when an unseen angel passes 
by. He took Excalibur once more, but used it neither as a 
sceptre nor a sword. Lifting up the hilt, which was made in 
the form of a cross, he kissed it with devotion. 

" O Thou, for whose blood in the Sangreal my good knights 
spent so many years in a patient quest, give me patience too, 
that I may wait until Arthur be worthy of his kingdom, and 
his kingdom of him ! Quell this impure earthly ambition, 
both in memory and in desire — let me grow meek, and pray, 
until the time comes when the son of Uther shall reign again 
in Britain." 

He kissed once more the battle-cross formed by the elfin 
sword, and then lay down and slept like a little child. 

As Galahad passed out, the whole chamber was lightened 
by the holy gladness of his smile* Truly it might be seen 
that he had been among the angels ; that in the eyes which 
had beheld the shining of the Sangreal dwelt the reflection of 
its brightness evermore. 

I followed after, traversing with him the blessed isle. For 

it was blessed, even though it was not ^ Te^\oxi <^^ 'Q2kcknx&^ 

jojr^ or perfect repose. Each human soul \ja^ ^T^^€vcv^^"cc^^^^ 
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and on each brow was the divine light of Hope. They drew 
strength even from the trials endured — as he who pushes 
furward in a race feels his cheek fanned by the fresh breexe 
into health and beauty, while the listless lingerer on perfumed 
banks droops wearily, howsoever the sun may shine. 

" But," I said to Sir Galahad, " when the trial is over rest 
comes ? I would fain see this rest." 

He took me to a bower where reclined two lovers in the 
cool of day — 

<< Enter, brother I '' said Galahad, " my ministry is needless 
here." 

So I passed, alone and still invisible, to the presence of Sir 
Launfal and Tryamour. 

As grief grows keener from the memory of joy, so happi- 
ness is deepened by the remembrance of vanished sorrow. I 
felt this when I beheld Launfal and his beloved. He talked 
with her of the troublous time on earth ; but he spoke even 
of suffering with a smile. 

" Dost remember, love, the Forest of Carlyon : how I lay 
in poverty, despondency, and pain — when the three Fa^'rie 
maids came riding by, and brought me unto a region of 
peace and beauty, even to thee ? O dear eyes, that looked 
upon me in my darkness and my misery, and loved me 
amidst all ! ** 

And, as he lay at her feet, he drew down to his own the 
lovely head, and kissed the drooping eyes — ^radiant as those 
of a princess of Faerie ; but tender as those of a loving 
woman. 

Then again spoke Launfal : — 

*' How hard it was, after that season of bliss, to mix once 
more with the vileness of earth — ^how bitter, save for those 
hours when a wish brought me the dear presence of my 
Faerie love. Then, when for that pure smile I had to endure 
the false queen Guinever's— more cursed in her love than in 
her hate — " 

'^ O my faith fill one I yet thou didst remember me I" And 
Tbyamour bent over him, her long lockt, dTOTgngi\ii^\mmatVaX 
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balnii fell in golden waves on the bosom of her knight and 
love. 

" I remembered thee ? Could I forget my life, my other 
soul? Yet in the dungeon and at the stake did I cndurei nor 
implored thee to come and sare me : I never asked of thee 
aught — ^not even love — yet thou gavest me all !" 

She smiled upon him with her heavenly eyes, and bade him 
remember earth's sorrows no more. 

" Nay, it is sweet to remember," answered Launful. 
" Here, in this dear bower, let me think of the lonely dun- 
geon where I lay in perpetual darkness, knowing that the 
first entering gleam of daylight would be a signal to guide 
me unto death. Let me call back the moment when dazzled, 
blinded, I staggered forth at last. By degrees, all grew 
clear : I heard the leafy rustling of the great pile formed of 
yet green trees — ah! cruel lengthening of torture, planned 
by that revengeful woman-fiend ! I saw her sitting on the 
polluted throne, beside her deluded spouse, my dear lord King 
Arthur I He loved me once— even now he blenched at the 
sight of me, and turned away his troubled face ; perchance, 
he could not yet believe that I had so wronged his honour. 
Then came the chains, the lighted torch, the approaching 
flame '* 

" Speak no more ! " shuddering said the Faerie lady, with 
the woman's heart. 

" Yet a little ; but only cf thee — of thee, Tryamour ! — as 
the steps of thy fair palfrey sounded musically along the 
palace terrace, and thou stoodest forth with thy immortal 
beauty to proclaim the honour of thy true knight. Oh ! the 
rapture, when I felt the cool breeze wrapping my freed limbs 
as with a garment, and the swifl steed bore me on, ever fol- 
lowing thee, past the gleam of the now harmless pyre, past 
the shoutings of the multitude, far, far over forest, mountain, 
and sea, into the happy vale of Avillion." 

He looked up, first heavenwards, and then into that «a.xtl\l^ 
heaven^ the eyea of her he loved. As 1 "belcieV^^ivav^Hx. ^%ea\fc^ 
tiiat bis face, sublimed by past suffering, ^aa xaoTe Xie^^^'^^^ 
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even than Lers, Avhich bore the cloudless aspect of perpetual 
bliss. I saw how it was that, in some things, a man is greatei 
than an angel. 

As these two sat together, leaning cheek to cheek in the 
silence of perfect love, the birds in the linden trees overhead 
broke forth into singing ; and, lo ! amidst the marvels of the 
Happy Isle, I distinguished one more — ^that their very song 
was speech. Thus it ran : — 

" But for the rain, the green earth would wither ; without 
the evening gloom, man could not behold the stars. So, 
storm bringeth freshness ; night, dawn ; trial, peace ; and 
death, immortality!" 

I fell on my face, praying — nay, almost weeping, as one 
sometimes does in a heart-poured prayer such as was mine. 
When it ended, I arose ; but the marriage-bower, and those 
happy ones who abode therein, I saw no more. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I STOOD once more beside the lake amidst the hills. It was 
still veiled in that perpetual mist ; and the solitary marge 
was dimly illumined by a light like that of a gray June 
midnight, when the pale half-moon has just set. There was 
no sound, not even of a stirring leaf ; for the hills sloped 
down to the water -side, bare and treeless ; lake, mountain, 
and sky — sky, lake, and mountain — reflected each other in 
ghost-like silence and repose. 

At length, through the mist, I heard a sound of many 
footsteps. They came nearer ; and I distinguished the form 
of Merlin, leading a mounted band of the dwellers in AvIUion. 
Suddenly he paused, and the loud trumpet-tone of his voice 
rang over the still shore :— 

" Who will go with me across the Lake of Shadows ? " 
There stepped forward the giant figure of King Arthur — 
Morgue la Faye following. Behind them Sir Galahad stood^ 
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meek, yet fearless ; and these three alone answered Merlin's 
summons. But the King paused, and said — 

" How shall we cross the awful lake ? Galahad, thou only 
among us who hast known death, aid us now." 

The young knight advanced to the margin, and stretched 
his arms out over the water that lay before him, solemn, 
soundless, unrippled by a single wave. Then I saw glide 
towards him the boat in which he had formerly reclined, with 
its purple sails shadowing the golden bed. It came on, im- 
pelled invisibly; for there was no man therein. 

" Enter I " said Galahad, in his angel-voice ; and imme- 
diately the vessel rocked beneath the great bulk of the two 
mightiest of Britain's ancient sons, Arthur and Merlin. " Enter 
thou, too, brother," said they to me. 

So I entered tremblingly, yet eagerly, after Morgue la Faye. 
Then Merlin uttered a spell, and the boat darted forward from 
the strand without either wind or tide. 

Far out into the lake we sailed. The silvery vapours shut 
out from my vision alike shore and sky. I cast my eyes 
downwards ; and, lo I it seemed that, like a bird of the air 
sweeping over a city of earth, the boat glided over a new 
world lying beneath the waters. In its mysterious depths, 
I saw palaces, towers, tombs, outlined dimly through a 
gigantic shroud of mist, like that which hung above the 
surface. At times, stirring amidst this shroud, I distinguished 
denser vapours, which scarce bore airy form, but resembled 
the cirri that float in a summer evening sky. 

Merlin arose. As the masses of his black robe fell heavily 
around him, he might have been likened to a thunder-cloud 
lifting itself slowly from the horizon. He wore no magic 
symbols ; he held no books of power. In the strength of his 
soul alone lay the necromancer's might. 

" Ye who desired to visit the Lake of Shadows — say, who 
among you seeks to call up the ghastly habitants of the City 
of the Dead ? " 

King Arthur spoke fir&t : — 

*♦ I yearn for tidings of my kingdom on the eaxlK ^\vk5*^~ 
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fore I would fain summon those who lie buried in Britaifi, 
and whose spirits may still hover round the spot where their 
bones repose. Which among them, deemest thou, is most 
able to answer my summons ? '' 

" Love only has power over death," replied the enchanter. 
" Call one of those who were dearest to thee on earth." 

** They were few indeed ! " And a grim, almost scornful 
emile swept over Arthur's face. " Ambition was all to me. 
I loved my royal kingdom more than any of its subject 
dwellers — save, perhaps, Guinever and Gawaine." 

" Choose between them ! " said Merlin's stern voice. 

The monarch paused, irresolute. 

" Gawaine, thou wert a valiant knight; indeed I loved thee, 
my sister's son ! But Guinever sat with me on that dear- 
prized throne. I summon her, not as the wife of Arthur, but 
the Queen of Britain.'* 

Morgue la Faye's hand dropped from her brother's, and 
Merlin's dark brow was knitted in wrath. Nevertheless he 
leaned over the vessel's side, dipped his fingers in the lake, 
and uttered the spell: — 

" Soul of Guinever, Queen of Britain, arise 1 " 

Slowly lifting itself out of the deep appeared one of the 
cloud-like vapours. Gradually it became a human form, 
wearing a nun's garb. Then I remembered the story of the 
death of her whose spirit parted ere Sir Launcelot came to 
Almesbury, over whom " he wept not greatly^ hut sighed,^^ 
Perchance that one long tearless sigh followed the frail 
Guinever's fleeting soul even to its resting-place ; for in 
the wail that arose from the waters, I heard evermore the 
words : 

" Launcelot ! Launcelot 1 " 

" Peace, complaining spirit ! False queen, false wife, false 
woman, answer thy lord 1 " cried the enchanter. 

Arthur spoke — stern, cold, passionless. He thought 
neither of pity, anger, nor revenge — only of his Britain. 
But to all his questions came from the suffering soul no 

"H, save the cry of " Mercy, mercy ! I repent ! Let me 
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rest!" And ever and anon, in mournful plainings, was 
repeated the wail, "Launcelotl Launcelot!" 

The king sat down wrathful and silent ; and the phantom 
faded into a wreath of mist that seemed continually to hover 
round the vessel. 

Then Sir Galahad arose, and stood before Arthur and 
Merlin, meek reproach, mingled with sorrow, clouding his 
ejes. 

" Oh, men ! " he said : " sinful yourselves, yet so harsh to 
judge the sinning — ^is there no pity in God's dear heaven for 
such as these? The convent-cell at Almesbury yet bears 
record of the tears, the sackcloth, the bloody scourge — sad 
portion of her who was once a queen ! The aisles of Glaston- 
bury yet ring with those funeral orisons wrung from the 
penitent despair of the knighted monk ! " 

And turning from where Arthur and Merlin sat together — 
both shrinking into silence before his words — Galahad dipped 
his hands in the lake, writing in the stirless waters the sign 
of the holy cross. 

" Oh, dear father, my lord Sir Launcelot, whose sins may 
Grod pardon! no voice but mine shall summon thee here. 
Let me look on thy face once more 1" 

There was a pause; and then rising from the misty depth, 
I saw the mailed image of a knight. It was Guinever's lover 
—faithful in sin, but yet most faithful — the bravest of the 
champions of the Round Table — Sir Launcelot du Lac. 
Beneath the shadowy helmet were the features — still, and 
ashen gray — as they might have appeared to his brother 
monks who gazed down weepingly into the deep grave at 
Joyous Garde. 

He spoke not^ and none spoke with him. Only his son 
Galahad, with clasped hands, knelt and prayed. 

Even while the spirit lingered, there came and hovered 
over his helm a cloud-like shadow; and through the silence 
was heard that continual wail — "Launcelot, Launcelot!" 
But it won no answer, either in word or look, from the pale 
spectre of Guinever's knight, 
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The phantoms both grew dimmer ; and then I was aware 
of another sight coming near the vessel. It seemed an open 
boat; and therein, resting on a bed, was a woman dressed in 
fair array; and " she lay (zs though she had smiled J** By this, 
and by the writing in her hand, I knew the vision was she 
who had died for love of Sir Launcelot — ^Elaine, the fair maid 
of Astolat. I looked on the beautiful dead image, and thought 
of the time when the waters of Thames had floated up to the 
feet of Sir Launcelot this poor broken lily, that asked no 
guerdon for love faithful even unto death, but burial from 
his hand. And when I remembered this, my heart melted 
with pity, and I wept. 

" Dost thou weep for me?'* said a voice, sweet in its sad- 
ness, like a vesper-bell heard over the sea at night. I felt 
it came from the pale lips that looked ^^ as if they smiledJ" 
**Weepest thou for me because I died? Nay: for love's 
bliss was greater than death's pain." 

" How so— when the love proved vain ?" I asked. 

She did not answer my words; but went on- murmuring 
softly, as one does in musing aloud : — 

'' Dear my lord Sir Launcelot I was it sin or shame that 
I should love thee, who came and stood before me like an 
angel in a dream ? I never thought tenderly of living man, 
save thee. Thou wert the sun that unfolded my life's flower . 
when the sun set, it faded, and I died." 

The voice was thrilled with a meek sorrow that roused my 
pity into wrath. 

" Surely it was evil in the sun to scorch the poor flower," 
I cried, remembering how the concealed knight took and 
wore in the fray the token of Elaine la Blanche ; and how, 
when she swooned at his wound, he, saying no word of any 
former love, prayed her brother. Sir Lavaine, to bring her 
to him, and took her in his arms and kissed her. Then I 
thought of all the days of fondest tendance which to the 
knight brought renewed life, to the fair maid death. And 
lastly, of the cruel scorn which, knowing her pure love, 
instead of requital offered pitiful gold. And my swell- 
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ing heart told me that Sir Launcelot had done a grievous 
wrong. 

But again the voice seemed to answer my thoughts, though 
ie spoke not to me, but dreamily and vague : — 

" Was it, then, so sorrowful to die for thee, my Launcelot ? 
or did my death lay aught to thy charge ? Nay : it was no 
gin of thine. I worshipped thee, as one should only worship 
Heaven ; Heaven punished me — then pityingly took me 
home : I am content 1" 

Again my fears fell to hear that low, tender voice ; and I 
marvelled in my heart whether on earth it had been ever 
thus uncomplaining. The spirit answered once more: — 

" What was I, that I should murmur against thee, O my 
lord Sir Launcelot? Only once — when I lay in my tears, 
and darkness, and despair — I heard the blithe sound of thy 
trumpets, and saw thee going forth again into the fair world; 
while I — forgotten, forsaken — was to thee less than the grass 
under thy footsteps. Oh, forgive me, my lord and love, for 
that one cry of reproach against thee ! I would have been — 
aye, ten thousand times — that trodden grass, if for a moment 
it gave freshness to thy feet ! " 

I looked on the calm features, where no movement of the 
lips gave token of the voice which spake. But the deep 
peace of the smile that sat on the dead face was an echo of 
the words which the spirit uttered. And when I thought of 
the pure soul which had departed in the tower of Astolat — 
praying and confessing meekly unto God, and remembering 
with tender and forgiving love Sir Launcelot — I said in my 
heart that unto such, against whom earth's hopes are closed| 
does the kingdom of heaven open. 

While I watched this vision, Arthur, Merlin, and Sir 
Galahad sat at the vessel's prow, each absorbed in thought; 
little to them was maiden's love or maiden's woe. But 
Morgue la Faye came near with her woman's soul shining 
tearfully in her majestic eyes, and cried — 

** Tell me — thou pure and meek spirit, whom I have sum- 
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moned from thy rest — does the remembered love of earth 
wound thee even in Paradise?*' 

Elaine hi Blanche answered: — 

** I love stilly but I suffer no more: God looked on me !n 
mercy, and drew wholly unto Himself that love which in 
life was divided. I am happy — ^yet I forget thee not: I 
never could forget thee, my lord Sir Launcelot 1" 

While the voice yet spoke, there stood beside the bed 
another spirit — also in .woman^s form. Before its glory the 
mists dispersed, and light broke forth upon the waters. 
Soon another voice was heard, sweet as that which had 
murmured its patient sorrow ; but clear and joyous as the 
angels' harping before the throne. 

" Galahad, dear brother of my soul, say unto my brother 
in the flesh, Sir Percival — and to that true knight Sir Bors — 
that far exceeding the holy city of Sarras, to which we four 
journeyed together, is the Eternal city, New Jerusalem. Say, 
I rejoice that I died, a willing sacrifice, for the glory of 
God." 

Galahad lifted his brow, radiant with exceeding joy. 

" Maiden — through life pure and heaven-devoted, as was the 
virgin mother of Nazareth — say, where does thy soul abide?" 

** In Paradise ; ministering there as many of God's servants 
do on earth, and as thou dost in Avillion. Therefore my 
spirit, inter-penetrated and made strong by its love of God — 
which in life was entire and undivided — is commanded to 
succour this soul, once tortured by earthly love. Sister, 
come I " 

Over the bier she bent, lifting by the hand the pale form, 
even like Him who lifted the dead, and said, " Arise." 

Elaine arose. To the opening eyes came a brightness, 
less of earth than heaven; to the lips came a voice — no 
mournful complainings, but melodious hallelujahs. And so, 
linked hand-in-hand, the sister-souls passed from sight, not 
sinking like the rest into the dim city of the dead, but soaring 
upwards unto the moimt of Grod/ 
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CHAPTER X. 

As one who falls, flooded and dazzled by a sunshine cloud — or 
as Paul fell, blinded by the heavenly vision near Damascus— 
so sank I. Human eye and ear could not endure the glorious 
radiance, the angelic melody. Beneath them, my brain and 
sense seemed numbed — or rather exhaled into delicious 
death. 

From this trance I awoke, feeling on my brow the light 
touch of a woman's hand. It brought strange, undefined 
remembrances. Wistfully I looked up. 

I lay in the midst of the great hall, once filled with many 
knights and ladies. It now held only the fair presence of 
Queen Morgue la Faye. But she stood beside me less as a 
queen than a woman. Her gorgeous robes were thrown 
aside, and in her white garments she seemed a simple earthly 

maid, even resembling I strove to remember what or 

who she resembled ; but my thoughts fled away, like winged 
birds, ever fluttering on before, yet impossible to seize. 
Amidst them I heard continually the murmuring of the little 
fount which had sprung up at Morgue la Faye's bidding 
from the cloven marble floor. It seemed singing to me an 
olden song of some long-past existence; and yet, when I 
drew nearer, its waters were as smooth and as opaque as the 
marble which encircled them. But still, rising from their 
depths, came that mystic murmur, as it were a voice from 
the inner earth. 

I leaned eagerly over the well, and my greedy ear drank 
in its musical whispers. Morgue la Faye said to me — 

" Child of man, what dost thou hear?" 

" I hear a sound like the evening wind in the full-leafed 
linden trees that grew — where was it they grew ? Or like 
that Eolian harp we put between the ivied window, and 
listened — t&Ao listened, and when? Alas! alas! the thoughts 
slip from me ; I cannot grasp them ! " 

" Bend down thy bead again over the water." 
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" I feel — I feel a perfume ; it comes from a violet^ bank, 
the bank where — ^but no, all is gone. Again, it is like a 
rose-garden ; I am walking there in sunshine and gladness ; 
and now it changes to a sweet clematis-breath — wafted through 
that still autumn night, with the stars shining coldly over- 
head, and the waning crescent glimmering through the 
trees. Ah me ! ah me ! it is fled from me ! No more I no 
more!" And uttering these mournful words, the per- 
petual dirge of life, I fell down weeping beside the mysterious 
spring. 

Morgue la Faye stood on the other brink ; for the well had 
grown wider and broader, and even now was swelling out into 
an infant stream. She stood, her falling hands meek-folded, 
her head half bent, watching me. A gleam of womanly pity 
softened the steel-like brightness of her eyes. 

Perceiving it, I cried imploringly, — 

" O Queen of Avillion, I am not of thy nature, but only 
mortal man 1 Why dost thou try me thus ?" 

" Because, as thou sayest, thou art not of our nature," she 
answered, softly. " Thou canst not stay in our happy isle ; 
but I have no power, nor yet desire, to cast thee thence. Thou 
must depart of thine own will." 

"Depart!" I echoed, sorrowfully; for now that the spell 
had ceased, I felt no more the vague memories and wild 
longings which it had awakened. I thought with fear of 
quitting the beautiful island for some unknown region, 
perhaps of horror and woe. 

" Poor mortal ! " Morgue la Faye continued. " Art thou 
then so loath to depart ? Do the sounds and sights of former 
times, which I have raised up before thee, fail to win thee 
back to earth ? " 

" I know not of what thou speakest," I answered, trembling, 
" True, I had a vision ; but it is gone now. I would fain 
stay in Avillion." 

" It cannot be," said the firm but still gentle voice of King 
Arthur's sister, as she crossed the spring, its waters sinking 
not beneath her airy footsteps. Then she bade me kneely and 
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took from my head the slender thread of gold which con- 
tinually encircled it. 

Instantly my brain reeled beneath the thronging memories 
"with which it teemed. All came back to me — my land, my 
home, my Lilias — each thought piercing my soul like arrows 
tipped with that bitterest poison, the remembrance of eternally- 
lost joy. 

I dashed myself on the ground at the feet of Morgue la 
Faye : — 

" Cruel queen, why didst thou take from me that blessed 
spell of Oblivion ? Why torture me with these memories of 
earth ? O Lilias, my wife 1 my love I my beautiful I would 
to Heaven that I might see thy face once more !" 

Morgue la Faye lifted me from the earth, where I grovelled 
in mad despair, and led me to the brink of the magic well. 

" Now, poor child of mortality, cast thine eyes down once 
more.'* 

I did so. Oh marvel! As the clouds of oblivion had 
passed from my soul, so passed the dusky shadow from 
beneath the water, which became crystal clear. While I 
gazed, there grew defined from out its depths the image of a 
scene — an earth-landscape— one that I knew — oh, how well! 
Blue and dim rose the mountains — those giant spectres of my 
childhood, which, night after night, enclosed the descending 
sun in their craggy, ghostly arms ; beneath them lay the 
valley, and the broad river, and the woody slope, where stood 
— a Home. 

We had chosen it as our home, our wedded home, when— 
the melancholy voyage ended — Lilias and I should return to 
our own land and our own people. There it stood, near the 
spot where we had both dwelt from childhood — a house 
reverend and beautiful with years. Over its brown walls 
climbed the ivy, mingling with the dear clematis, cherished 
of old ; its painted gothic windows transmitted every sunbeam 
in rainbow-tinted glory ; and from its protecting eaves the 
brooding swallows merrily flew — their cheerful homes without 
being meet emblems of that most blessed one within* 
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A moment, and the scene changed to the interior. I taw 
the quaint labyrinthine chambers, whose gloom was made 
beautiful by the presence of youth and happiness. Pictures 
shone from the dark-panelled walls ; in a recess, the iyotj^ 
keyed instrument smiled over the soul of music shut up 
within it ; above the green, branch-adorned hearth, fresh- 
gathered flowers bent to their own fair images in the mirror. 

And near them, pure and lovely as they, was my own life's 
flower, whom I had chosen to adorn and bless my home — ^my 
wife Lilias I 

She sat droopingly, her cheek resting against the crimson 
chair — ^the same where mine had rested in many an hour of 
mental and bodily suffering. The remembrance seemed to 
strike her then ; for suddenly she lifled her face, wherein was 
love so intense that it almost became agony, and cried — aye, 
/ heard the very tone — 

" Wilfred, beloved, come ! " 

I would have plunged into hell itself to answer that call I 
Hearing it, I sprang madly into the waters, there to seek the 
vision and the voice. 

In a moment, Aviilion and its dwellers had vanished from 
me for ever. 



CHAPTER XL 

Awaking, I found myself, not in the happy home— not in the 
dear arms of my Lilias — but lying in the depth of a thick 
wood, which, though in all things resembling earth, was yet 
unknown to me. 

I had gained a strange new land — ^but different from both 
those I had mysteriously traversed ; it was neither Elysium 
nor Aviilion. It was a human world. I trod it with the 
body of a living man — a man of modern time. I repeated 
to myself the name I bore in my father's house, Wilfred 
Mayer. Another name, not less familiar, I murmured, mingled 
with many tears ; the name of my long«parted wife — ^my dear 
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Xilias. ISvery home-recollection came back to me, as to one 
vfho afler a season of madness is restored to health and reason. 
The intervening time was dim ; I could scarce tell whether it 
were vision or reality. But all seemed ended now. I felt a 
real man, dwelling on a real earth. 

I touched the moss whereon I lay—the same green carpet 
of which Lilias and I had often heaped fairy-cushions in her 
childish days ; when I, a sickly youth, was glad to make 
myself a child for and with her. Thinking of this, I laid 
my cheek on the sofl moss, kissed it, and wept. 

Suddenly I heard a footstep passing by. It was a stranger 
•—human like myself. The face was such a one as in this 
nineteenth century may be seen sometimes — nay, often — ^in 
street, or mart, or social dwelling ; not radiant in superhuman 
beauty, nor yet devoid of an inward spiritual charm ; the 
&ce neither of a god nor an angel, but of a good man. The 
moment I saw it, I acknowledged this ; stretched out my hand 
to him, and called him " brother." 

** You say right," he answered, smiling. " We are all 
brothers here, and though I cannot say I know your face, yet 
there is something in it which seems familiar to me. There- 
fore, welcome, brother I " 

" Welcome to where ? for indeed I know not." 

" To a quiet spot on God's earth, which its inhabitants try 
to make as near as they can to Paradise. We call it Eden- 
land, or the Happy Isle." 

"Another Happy Islel" I cried, and again became be- 
wildered. " Oh, friend ! I have dreamed such wild dreams, 
if indeed they be dreams. Help me to clear my poor 
wandering brain. I desire nought but quiet, and home, and 
Lilias." 

" Lilias ? I knew the name once ; it was a sorrowful name 
to me, but its memory is softened here. Come, stranger and 
brother, you shall speak no more, think no more, until you 
have rested and grown calm. Follow me to my home." 

He took my hand and guided me through the wood. I 
noticed more closely his face, his bearing, even his garments 
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The latter were simple and manlj, such as one in ouv century 
and our English clime might wear, consulting ease and grace 
rather than fantastic fashion. We entered his dwelling, 
which was characteristic as his dress — entered by an unlatched 
door. Then he began to fulfil the gentle precept which I saw 
written over his hearth : " Feed the hungry^ and clothe the 
nakedy 

In a brief time I stood beside him, already feeling like a 
denizen of this new home and new world. Then we sat down 
together by that hospitable hearth, and he said to me — 

"My brother — or rather my son, for you are a youth 
compared with these white hairs — will you now tell me by 
what name I shall call you?" 

" Its sound will bring back mournful remembrances," said 
I. " It is mine, and my father's also— Wilfred Mayer." 

The stranger clasped my two hands in his, and then 
looked at me eagerly, fondly, parting back my hair as though 
I had been a little child. "I could weep now," he said, 
" save that in this happy place are no tears shed, not even for 
earth's memories. I rejoice, and thank Heaven, that I look 
in the face of my sister's son." 

" You are then " 

" Ay, say the name, since it is not forgotten on earth," and 
he smiled with a calm pleasure ; " the name I bore when we 
were all little children together — CyriV^ 

" I learned it when I was a child too," cried I, clasping his 
hand once more. " Well I remember how on many a stormy 
winter's night my mother would stand by my little bed, pale 
and grave, and teach me in my simple prayer to say, * God 
preserve Uncle Cyril far over the seas.' " 

"Did she so? — my dear Hester — my true sister!" mur- 
mured the old man with a tremulous lip. " Go on, tell me 
more." 

" He was always a mystery to me, this Uncle Cyril, whom 
I had never seen, and of whom no one spoke without looking 
sorrowful. Once, too, when there came to us, with her babe 
••* her arms, the mother of Liiias — — " 
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^f Tou mistake," cried Cyril. " The mother of Liliafi died 
at her birth. Nay, but I forget time's passing. Perhaps there 
was a second Lilias. Go on, Wilfred." 

" I remember that day well : how I, a blithe schoolboy, 
was touched by her sweet, quiet face, and hearing she had 
come from abroad, asked her, as I did all strangers, if she 
brought news of Uncle Cyril ; how she looked very mournful, 
and my mother took me away, telling me not to speak to her 
of Uncle Cyril more." 

Cyril drooped his head lower on his hands, only saying 
softly, " Go on, my sister's child, go on." 

" I remember also, though faintly, for I was still very 
young, how there used to come letters from abroad, over 
which my mother looked grave, nay, wept sometimes, and I 
knew they were from Uncle Cyril. Over the last she did not 
weep but smiled, took me on her knee, and told me that 
Uncle Cyril was coming home. Week after week passed, 
but he came not. My father sometimes hinted of ships that 
set sail for home, and vanished strangely on the wide deep, 
never reaching land. And day by day my mother's face 
grew sadder, and she started at every sound. When I asked 
her what had become of Uncle Cyril's ship, she would 
shudder and say that God alone knew — no living man could 
telL" 

I paused, but he motioned me to continue. 

" Month after month went by, and a strange awe came over 
me. All day I pondered about the missing vessel, whose fate 
no man knew. Sometimes at night I dreamed about it ; I saw 
it on fire — or becalmed until all the crew perished by slow 
famine or maddening thirst — or striking on a rock, and 
sinking in a moment, as though some great demon from the 
world below had sucked it in with all its living freight. 
Every wild sea-tale that I had read — every wilder fancy that 
boyhood's dreamy brain could conceive — were gathered up to 
give form and shape to the story. Yet still it was there — a 
nameless horror — a mystery sealed, until the great day when 
the sea should give up her dead." 
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come." 



I ceased, and a deep alence Hill upon ns both, as we sat 
by the red embers of &e wnhing fire — £br the <^Kw*^t<> had 
changed in this new world, and I felt no longer the glow of 
perpetnal sammer, but the pleasant chill of aatamn. I 
tiiought of the legioD, and of my companion, with a cmionty 
bom scarce of fiiar but wonder. Had Cyril indeed passed 
through the aw^ gate,, and did I stand in the Land of the 
Dead, with one of its unearthly inhabitants ? He might haye 
read my thoughts ; for my hand was caressed once more by 
his own hand of Eesh and blood, as he said — 

"My kinsman, Wilfred Mayer, know that Crod's power 
and mysteries, eren on earth, are greater than men dream of. 
Listen to the tale of one who, though he hris seen strange 
things, and been led through strange paths, yet looks, like 
thee, to the same ending of the journey— death^s calm sleep, 
and the waking unto an eternal morrow." 

lie lifled his eyes to hcayen : I drew near and listened to 
his words. 

** There was a boy once, bom with eyery passion in his 
nature so yehement, that a feather's touch might turn him 
either to good or eyil. It is so sometimes: Gabriel and 
Lucifer were both archangels, and the boldest of all the 
apostles was he who stood consenting unto the death of 
Stephen. We cannot fathom these mysteries. 

" Well I the boy of whom I speak had two good angels 
over at his side— hit twin sister Hester, and one who was of 
distant kindred, though she had grown up with them, eating 
*^ame bread, and drinking of the same cup. Oi these two 
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tbe youth loved one dearly, as a brother should ; the other- 
God alone knoweth how he loved her I In this love were 
mingled esteem, reverence, tenderness, passion. Every one 
of his heart's fibres clung around her, day by day. And 
because they had so twined — slowly, imperceptibly, like 
household links — she never felt or saw them ; but when 
dearer bonds came, she untwined these, smilingly, uncon- 
sciously — slipped from them ; they fell — and the boy^s heart 
broke ! 

" I speak wildly : it did not break ; but its softness 
became iron — its full, rich tide was turned to gall. She 
lived to weep a sister's tears — mark you, only a sister^ a! — 
over an outcast and prodigal. She never knew the truth ; 

if she had why even then it would have been the same. 

She had done no wrong — she never loved him. 

" He became a wanderer over the wide world. The face 
of God, which he had mocked in the glare of cities, he learned 
to see revealed in the terrible loneliness of the desert — ^in the 
wonders of the mighty deep. Still he wandered on — God's 
mercy following him. Who could hide from the presence of 
the Eternal? In the grand mountain solitudes It came, 
bringing awful peace — -It soothed him in the deep river-flow — 
It smiled upon him in the green, sunny savannah. So, 
through the wide arms of Nature — the Nature which He had 
made — God drew unto himself this erring soul ; and it grew 
pure and calm. 

"After many years, the man yearned to see the home 
whence the boy had fled with curses. He embarked for 
England — ^his heart's desire flying swifter than the vessel ; 
but an unseen hand prevented both. Nor ship nor crew 
were ever heard of more." 

" Tell me, O strange relater of this marvellous tale, whither 
sped the fated ship — or how ? " 

His voice changed, and his countenance likewise. He 
spoke now like one who, forgetting himself, had become a 
teacher among his brethren. 

^ I said before, in this world, concerning which proud mati 
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tiiinke he knows all, there are many mysteries of which he 
knows nothing. Who has ever found a path through the 
region of eternal ice ? Whose daring bark has sailed over 
the mighty Antarctic Sea ? " 

'' It is true ! It is true ! But my sense is bewildered ; 
explain the mystery further." 

He went on: — 

'' Men traverse the seas, year after year, safely ; but th^d 
comes a tale of some ship which has vanished mysteriously 
from the face of the deep— how, or by what means, none can 
ever tell. In the thronged ocean-pathway no floating wreck, 
no glimpse of a flaming vessel, gives token how she perished: 
men shudder, marvel, and forget, until they hear a like 
tale." 

" It is even so ! " I sighed. 

'^NoW, listen I T]i,e vessels perish not: He to whom 
belong land and sea, hides them in the hollow of His hand, 
and brings them safe to a haven in the midst of the deep 
— an island-garden — ^the Eden whence Adam was driven. It 
isherel" 

I started in trembling wonder:— 

" This, then, is Paradise ? " 

'' Not Paradise, such as when man needed continually the 
visible presence of angels ; but an Eden suited for earth's 
late-bom children— a land where men of this modem time 
may live in peace, and worship God." 

He rose up, for while we talked night had fallen. 

" Now, my son — are you not even as my son ? — go I 
Best and sle^ To-morrow I will show the wonders of this 
land.'» 



CHAPTER Xn. 



I i<An> me down, and slept the deep sleep of healthM weari- 
ness. At dawn I awoke ; ther& was, then, night and day, 
ise and sunset, in this Eden-land. The golden darts 
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fell on my eyelids, and slumber passed away. My mind was 
clear : I remembered all tLe past, even its sufferings ; but 
suffering itself was calm. I waited meekly for the strange 
mysteries of my fate to work themselves out : they were a 
mingled and knotted web ; but the beam was held by a Hand 
Divine. 

I lay on my bed, my once-tortured heart beating peacefully 
beneath my folded hands. Ere the dawn-streaks had faded 
from the sky, Cjrril stood beside me. 

" My son, arise I He who loves not the early morning 
loves not the memory of his youth." 

I arose, and clad myself in the simple garments of this 
land. As I felt my limbs free to bound, and the sweet 
morning air played round my bare throat, and tossed my 
long wavy hair, it seemed to me that even these little things 
influence man^s character, and that he in whose soul dwells 
the love of the beautiful, will ever follow nature^s most per- 
fect art, in order that in himself he may show, as far as he 
can, the image of that grace which he delights to behold 
in others. 

We quitted CyriFs dwelling, and went out towards the 
forest. 

" Whither do you lead me, my kind guide?" I said. 

He answered, " To worship, with morning freshness, the 
God of the morning." 

He walked along a little further, quite silent, and then 
stood still. We were in a narrow valley, lying east and west, 
enclosed on two sides by the gray mountains and purple 
woods, and between them, from out the sea which bounded 
the valley eastward, burst the sunrise. Oh ! it was glo* 
rious ! 

" Beautiful ! how beautiful is morning 1 " murmured Cyril 
And turning round, he said, " It ever seems to me, dear 
kinsman, as though the earth at dawn recovers its Eden- 
fi'eshness ; or that when night, the shadow of God's protect- 
ing hand laid over it, is withdrawn, there comes a passing 
Tision of the glory departing." 
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''It 19 80,*' I answered. ''Nay, it seems as thouglt Hd 
who called Himself the ' bright and morning star/ and ' the 
Sun of Bighteousness arising,' had especially hallowed the 
dawn of day." 

" And meant that man should hallow it too. Therefore, 
come and see how we hail the morning." 

I followed him far in the forest to a great temple. Its 
strong tree-pillars had never been reared ; they had risen of 
themselves through the mystic inward principle of life, which 
no human power can give to the meanest blade of grass. Iti 
walls were formed of interlacing verdure, its pavement tessel- 
lated with flowers. Through its leafy arches rang the voices 
of innumerable choristers, invisible cherubs of the air, hymn- 
ing continually. And its roof was the blue infinite ether, 
through which the moon climbed, and the stars wandered in 
their courses. Upwards rose the prayers and praises of the 
worshippers ; there was not one human veil between them 
and heaven. 

I heard from afar the loud song ; I saw the multitude lilce 
that " which no man can number ; " every age, sex, and rank, 
uniting in the same solemn strain. There, for the first time 
and the last, I beheld a church on earth praising God with one 
voice. 

" Is it the Sabbath ? " I whispered. 

" Every day is a Sabbath here." 

" And the priest ? I see none." 

" Every man is a priest — a priest in his own household. 
Yet there are degrees of honour, men called on to be teachers 
among the flock ; but none says to his brother, ' Stand aside, 
I am holier than thou ; ' none cries arrogantly, ' My truth is 
the only truth, and thine a lie.' For we know that each 
flower may drink in the same sun, yet assume a diflerent 
hue, and give forth a diflerent perfume, according to its 
nature and clime. Forms are nothing : it is the spirit within 
which is the life." 

*' Still," I said, <' there can be but one sun and one dew to 
<nve that life." 
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' ** Yes," lie answered ; ** and if the flower grow strong and 
shed its odours, no matter what flower it be, doubt not but 
the true life is there. How else could the fruits exist ? Yet 
these are mysteries amidst which the wisest among us can 
but grope blindly ; only we know that one day all will be 
made plain.'' 

'^ Amen I " said I, as the multitude arose from their knees, 
and, their morning worship done, went about that which is 
also a kind of worship — daily toil for themselves and their 
dear households. 

" But," said I unto Cyril, "I see here labour and endur- 
ance ; Eden-land is then no place of continual rest." 

" Rest I " cried Cyril, while his brow shone with a prophet- 
like radiance. '^ Does the Omnipotent rest, when He sends 
through the wide universe His love, which is Himself ? Do 
the angels rest when they traverse infinite space to do His 
bidding? And think you that we shall rest when we 
become, like them, ministering spirits ? No ; in earth or 
heaven there is not, there ought not to be, any perpetual 
rest." 

As he ceased, we came to a little hill which overlooked a 
wide champaign. There I saw the tokens of all necessary 
toil : the labourer delved the field, the woodman cleared the 
forest, the manufacturer and mechanic plied their handiwork, 
for ornament as well as use. I pondered awhile, and then 
said to my guide — 

" Another mystery comes to me. In this land there are 
both rich and poor I " 

" There are, because Eden-land is a reflex of the world — 
our modem world. Therein, while earth lasts, rich and poor 
mtist 'meet together.' Equality is but a fantastic dream. 
Until men's natures are made all similar, their outward lives 
and circumstances will vary. The oak and the bramble 
may spring from the same soil, but one crawls on the earth 
while the other tops the forest. Yet the same life-principle 
germinates in both." 

We stood where we could see at once town wid V^axcJ^^ 
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cottage and lordly dwelling, the blue sky bending over all. 
And I began to moralize, and think how Heaven had. made 
every created thing for good. I wondered if the world of 
human hearts were pure and peaceful as the outer world 
which I beheld. So, as we sat by the way-side, I spoke my 
tlioughts to Cyril. 

He smiled, and said my desire should be presently fulfilled. 
We reclined under a woodbine-hedge ; I lay pulling garlands 
of white convolvulus, and thinking how strange it was to see 
again all the flowers I loved — the flowers of earth, but far 
. more beautiful. There came, rising and falling, the song of 
the reapers in the field, and against the horizon twined and 
curled in fairy wreaths, the smoke from the distant furnace 
where the metal-workers plied their trade. There was poetry 
and happiness even in labour and poverty. 

As I mused there came past one of the gleaners ; a girl — a 
very Ruth — laden with golden-eared wheat. She went along 
singing, tossing the wavy sheaf over her shoulder, and leading 
by the other hand an old man who crept feebly along. 

While he tottered on, the echoes of his cumbrous staff 
kept time to the girl's light-hearted warble ; and as they 
passed us by and wound down the hilly road, it seemed to me 
like the seraphs, Hope and Cheerfulness, making music to the 
sound of Poverty's heavy tread. And like a sweet poem 
accompanying the strain came CjrriPs half-mitsing speech : — 

" I do not believe that the All-merciful and Almighty ever 
created or permitted evil. That which we call so, can be 
only a mysteriously- disguised form of good. If want and 
sorrow were not, where then would be charity ? If none 
suffered, who could show love, pity, and sympathy ? If help 
were never needed, who could know the joy of gratitude? 
O man, canting of a sinful and miserable world 1 how darest 
thou to speak thus of that * earth on which its Maker looked, 
* and behold it was very good' ?" 

He sat, forgetting me and all else, in a reverie deep and 
calm. I looked on the face, where every mark of earthly 
pa/a was obliterated^ and I could have knell "bdQxe\v\m* 
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From onr wayside-nook I marked many a passer-by. Tho 
poor man carolled gaily on foot, the rich man rolled in his 
gay equipage, serene yet thoughtful ; for riches have many 
cares, and the great are Heaven^s stewards upon earth. Then 
came a various multitude, their faces not disguised with false 
smiles ; but each brow was clear as the day, each man's heart 
being written on his countenance. Here was the region where 
none dreaded Truth. 

Yet there were as many varying shades of character as in 
the land from whence I had drawn my being. The wise man 
raised his thoughtful brow to heaven — that heaven which 
seemed nearer to him than earth. Yet he was not lifted up 
by pride, so as to scorn his brethren ; but walked among 
them, humble as the most imlearned of them all. The un- 
lettered man, without mocking or envying the gifts to which 
he could not aspire, moved on his lowly way, his diligence 
and benevolence strewing earth with flowers, though they 
could not make him wings to soar upwards to the stars. 

Women passed by, clad not in costly garments, but with 
that robe of meekness which is above all price. Wearing it, 
they appeared perpetually fair ; for a beautiful soul makes a 
beautiful face, and she who is ever- loving, will surely be loved 
evermore. In Eden-land were no neglected daughters, estranged 
sisters, or forsaken wives ; for each had learned that to love 
is to win love, and that while man's glory is in a wise and 
tender sway, woman's strength is often in her weakness ; that 
from her cradle to her grave, no woman was ever truly happy, 
unless she could look up to man in some relation of life— 
either father, brother, husband, or friend, and say, humbly 
and lovingly, " I will obey thee, for thou art greater than I." 

These scenes I beheld — ^these thoughts I pondered over; 
then I returned with Cyril to the little cottage in the forest^ 
and the sun set upon my first day in Eden-land. 
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CHAPTER XIU. 

It was again dawn in the forest-temple; the worsliippers 
were departing, each his several way, to his home or to hl8 
merchandize. I noticed the various groups, and my mind 
was bewildered with many conjectures. Did there reign 
here, as in the olden world, the two mighty ones. Love and 
Death ? H9W, then, could perfect happiness exist ? 

I uttered my thoughts aloud, but Cyril smiled serenely at 
my doubts. He answered them not, save by the meek and 
trusting speech — 

" All that is, is good ; we learn this lesson in Eden-land." 
And then he pointed to a train which had separated itself 
from the rest, and passed into a green alley of linden-trees. 

"Let us follow them!'' 

We did so. There was in the midst an old man, gentlo 
and saint-like in mien, to whom they all listened earnestly. 
He taught, not of religion, but of that whiqh is next to it in 
holiness — ^Love. He spoke of all tender affection— of kindred, 
of friendship, and lastly of that mysterious bond between man 
and woman which heaven ordained to complete the being and 
fulfil the happiness of either — true and faithful wedded love. 

Love, then, was known here. I marvelled, remembering 
all its miseries on earth : changed love — ^hopeless love — ^lost 
love. But as these doubts arose, they faded before the words 
of him who spake, answering as it were to my inward thought. 

" Love that changes is not love — it is a dream, a delusion, 
an idol worshipped with the senses, not the heart. Pure love 
is rarely hopeless, save through wrong done each to the other, 
or evil coming from the world outside. And lost love-^who 
shall call that lost which Heaven takes? Therefore in this 
our happy dwelling, where there is no sin, there can be no 
sorrow ; and love, given to be man's chief joy, and out of 
which his own erring will alone has created misery, is here 
no longer a curse but a blessing." 
And as I looked around, on the faces oi 'ja>aiv!j and old 
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there came a 'tender light, a blushing joy, which echoed his 
words in smiles. I thought of the world wherein I had once 
dwelt, and sighed to remember how man there made a hell of 
what should have been a heaven. 

Again the pastor spoke of the sacredness of love ; how 
that between two young hearts that leaned each to each like 
meeting flowers, no blast of human fate should be suffered to 
come. Then he spoke of two who loved one another — but 
worldly fortune stood between, and Poverty's iron arms tore 
them asunder. 

" Shall this be, O my brothers?" he cried. " Come, ye 
childless ones ! who have none to inherit your countless stores, 
give unto these, and babes' voices may yet rise up in prayer 
for you. Ye lonely ones — in whose heart love was a fresh 
fountain, until God sent the Angel of Death to seal the waters 
on earth, that they might spring forth purer and brighter in 
heaven — ^remember the time of youth, and make these blest 
with the blessedness to which ye yourselves once looked 1 All 
ye who know what love is, bid these love one another, and be 
happy!" 

While he yet spake, many came and showered offerings at 
his feet : aged parents, whose children had gone away to be 
no longer supports on earth but watching angels in heaven, 
and who, clinging feebly to each other, went slowly following 
to their rest ; women — to whom the name of wife was a long- 
vanished or never-fulfilled dream — ^who had learned to walk, 
meek and pale, over the grave of love, the treasures of their 
virgin hearts unknown, save to heaven and the unseen land 
of souls. 

And then the whole multitude shouted and sang for joy, 
and went to seek the bridegroom and the bride. 

It was a marriage— not like earthly marriages, celebrated 
in pomp and gay hypocrisy, but quiet, solemn — full of a 
happiness too deep for mirth. The young bride knelt, clothed 
in white, her head myrtle-garlanded. Few wedding guests 
were there, save those who loved them \)o\\x •. >i)ci^ \ria\Jwis^ ^«^Cka 
gave 9 daughter md received 9, sou \ aud ^^ €\^\«t^ ^V> \«^ 
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into their dear circle of affection one more, to whom " sister" 
had hitherto been an unuttered name. She murmured it now 
in a tone which foretold gentle yielding, and household peace 
between them all for evermore. Ruth-like, she had said in 
her heart, " Thy people shall be my people ; " and in that 
spirit she came among them. Once she turned, and knell 
with her bridegroom for the blessing of the mother whom 
she had made his mother also. Then she arose, lefl all, and 
followed him who was to her— 

" Friend, father, brother, home, and muverse!*' 

I stood with Cyril, and beheld this happy sight — this true 
marriage. In both our hearts was one thought; the same, 
and yet different; there came to our hps one name — " Lilias I" 
It was uttered with a sigh, which might have been mournful; 
but in. this land of peace and holiness even the sting of sorrow 
was taken away. The regret for lost joy, and for joy never 
realized, had alike grown calm. We looked upon it as souls 
departed look back on their earth-sufferings ; from whose 
immortal height of perfect knowledge and perfect peace, the 
deepest woe appears only a light cloud round the mountain's 
foot whose summit is in the skies. 

Cyril and I grasped each other's hands, and lefl the scene. 

The day fleeted like one of those quiet happy days of 
which every hour goes by, leaving some grateful odour of 
duties performed and pleasures enjoyed; and like this, Cyril 
said, passed every day in Eden-land. As we sat watching 
the sunset over the western hills, there came into my mind 
solemn thoughts of the closing of man's brief day. In the 
morning I had beheld the golden shadow of the angel of 
Love; now it seemed to me that in the soughing of the 
solemn trees, in the gathering clouds that darkened the sky, 
I felt the presence of the angel of Death. I spoke my thoughts 
to Cyril, and he answered — 

" It may be so. Arise, and let us go forth to meet him." 

We went forth, up the mountain, towards the cottages of 

the mountaineers ; and as we climbed higher and higher, we 

^ 'teemed to foUow the steps of the departing sun, and the even- 
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tide became clear and beautiful, though solemn still. It was 
a tivilight less like the fading than the dawning day. 

And like the twilight peace without was that which dwelt 
within the dwelling which Cyril entered. There lay — feebly 
fluttering within its prison, waiting the hour of its summons 
— an immortal soul. As I crossed the threshold, I seemed to 
feel the breath of the Death-angel who stood there, invisible, 
with folded wings, until those pinions should be lifted to 
bear away one more spirit to the unseen land. 

" Hush ! tread softly," said a young man's voice. He who 
spoke arose from the ground where he had been kneeling at 
the feet of two people, on whom he gazed with the tender- 
ness of an only child. They were both old; but the woman's 
face, as it rested on her husband's breast, had a pallor deeper 
than that of age. From the path they had long trodden 
together her feet were now the first to glide. She knew it — 
he knew it — and yet both leaned calmly, heart to heart as 
ever, imtil the hour of parting should come. A brief parting 
it was — so brief, that they talked of it without a single tear. 

She turned a little, and gave her hand to Cyril. 

'' I am going," she said, and smiled. 

" The blessing of all whom thy pure life has blessed, go 
with thee, my sister," he answered. 

We all echoed "Amen :" even the aged husband and the 
son. They never so much as said, " Beloved ! stay with us 
a little longer;" for they knew that Grod had called her. 
Who should set himself, his human will and human love, 
against God's ? 

She spoke of many things — things of earth — life's joys and 
its sorrows. She was thankful for all, and showed how all 
had worked together for good. Much of her speech was a 
mystery to me; but thus far I understood — that these, like 
Cyril, had come through much affliction to the Happy Isle. 

Then she laid her head closer to that true breast on which 
it had lain so many years, and her feeble fingers twined 
themselves amidst the shining curls of her tall sou, who 
rested his cheek on her lap as though he were a^^iu ^ \\)^\k^ 
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child. Thus she reclined, silently enclasped until death hy 
those whose love had brightened life. They waited with her: 
they went so near the dark portal as almost to hear the echo 
of the voice that called ; and then they gave her from their 
tender arms into those of God. 

She was dead ! No, not dead : she had only '^ gone away." 
He said so: the old man whose wife she had been; half of 
whose soul she had taken with her to the eternal land. There 
was no murmuring — no weeping: for here, they believed 
what the people of earth only said — ^that death, a righteous 
and peaceful death, is immortal gain. They knew that het 
spirit was now new-born in a diviner existence, thence to 
rise, sphere after sphere, until its pure essence became one 
with the All-Divine. So they laid her down — ^yet not Acr, 
but the likeness of her beloved form — and went out, father 
and son clasped in each other^s arms. They stood looking 
upwards, following, as it were, her flight among the stars. 

I watched them with a solemn wonder. It had troubled 
me at first to think that even in this happy place there was 
death — awful death — the great punishment of life. But now 
all was changed. I saw that nothing which Grod ordains is 
punishment; that greater, far greater than they who revelled 
in a perpetual Elysiiun of repose — ^greater than the many- 
centuried dwellers in Avillion, were these of Eden-land — ^who 
might pass through the gate of death into immortality. 

Afler a space, I know not whether of hours or days — 
for the time seemed strange to me — ^I heard Cyril*s voice 
saying — 

" Come, my son; come with me into our garden !" 

<' Is it a fair garden ? *' I asked, as I walked with him. 

" Very fair, in Heaven's sight 1" 

His words were strange; but I knew their import when 
he brought me to the spot : a little dell, sheltered among the 
hills, and planted all thick with flowers — at once an earthly 
and a heavenly garden. It was a place of graves. 

Thither, while we entered, the son and the husband were 
hiingmg their beloved dead* 
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The burial was such as I had never seen in the former 
world. It was here no more than laying in the earth holy 
seed — sown for the resurrection. No black garments were 
allowed — ^no mock solemnities of crawling stranger steps and 
muffled stranger-faces. A few prayers were said, less to 
hallow the rest of the dead — that needed no hallowing — than 
to speak peace and hope to the living. Then the soil earth 
fell, a kindly veil ; and flowers were planted above, that no 
sign should be left of the mingling of dust with dust, save 
what was beautiful and dear. 

Thus, in the summer twilight, we all stood around the 
new mound in that peaceful ** garden ;" and the little birds 
sang, and one pale, beautiful star came out in heaven, like 
the spirit of the departed watching us smilingly. 

Then arose in the still air the voice of Cyril. 

"We thank Thee, O Lord of life, that thou hast for a 
season sent death into Thy world, to make our faith etemal| 
and our love immortal as Thyself 1" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Thus I dwelt with Cyril in Eden-land. Day by day we 
traversed it together, and I learned all things pertaining 
theretmto. After a space, my spirit began to turn within 
itself, and I pondered less over the marvellous things around 
me than over my own individual life. I tried to gather up 
the awful mysteries of my fate since the day when I had lain 
on the bosom of my Lilias, struggling with the horrible pain 
from which the Grerman Mystic had freed me, only to plunge 
me into worse horrors. 

And when Cjrril, watching my countenance, tried to read 
therein my thoughts, I opened my heart to him and related 
the fearful tale. As I went on, my passions rose ; and the 
hatred and revenge with which the Mystic had inspired me, 
filled my soul once more. 

Cyril looked upon me with his calm eyes. 
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" My 8on — my son I there is yet much alloy in that proud 
spirit. Know you not that he who enters Eden-land must 
learn as his first lesson — ^to forgive ?*' 

"I forgive! Oh, Cyril 1 I cannot. It is bitter — ^bitter! 
Was he not worse than a murderer? My own life was 
nothing : but Lilias— -oh, Lilias !" 

My heart melted within me : I could have wept ! 

He, too, was softened: he ever was at the sound of that 
name. But he gently reproved me. 

"Wilfred, your fate is hard: but have you no pity for 
that miserable man? How know you what undeserved 
suffering he might have endured — what torments might have 
goaded him on to seek the Happy Isles. You are at peace — 
then pardon him." 

" I know no peace," I cried. " My soul yearns even here 
for home and for Lilias. Oh, friend and kinsman, is there 
nothing to kill this worm that continually gnaws at my 
heart — the bitter memory of the past?" 

Cyril answered solemnly — 

" He who has pardoned, or will pardon, the sins of the 
whole world — the whole universe — forbids us to know peace, 
even here, until we too have pardoned all our enemies." 

I sat speechless, in a dull despair. 

"Then let me die!" was my thought; but I dared not 
breathe it. To die — ^to pass unforgiving into the presence 
of the All-Merciful I 

" Come — ^go with me, my son, and I will show you it is 
not so hard to forgive." 

I followed Cyril, even to the "garden." There, beside 
ihe little motmd which his own hands had so lately raised, 
sat the husband of the dead. He was watering the flowers, 
and playing with them tenderly, as if they were his children. 

<' Herman," said Cyril, as the old man raised his meek 
and placid face, " tell this young passionate spirit that shrinks 
from forgiving wrong — ^tell my son Wilfred the story of thy 
life, and that of the pure soul who is now with God«" 

**She tma a purei beautiful soul, ever! And she suffered 
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mtich wrong ; but she forgave it all — all I Must I indeed 
recount these things again ? " said the old man, dreamily. 

There was no answer, and he continued — 

" She was of your land, Cyril — the land which on earth 
is renowned for its wealth, its wisdom, and its just laws. 
Just laws ! Merciful Heaven ! is there justice beneath the 
sun?" 

He paused for a moment, and then went on^ 

" I was a stranger and a foreigner, and she an English 
girl, yet she loved me. I came of a wild, half-mad race (so 
men said) yet still she loved me. There was none to rule 
her except an old, rich, cruel woman, with whom she dwelt. 
This wretch turned me from the door, like a dog, and put me 
openly to shame. Then my gentle love arose — rose like a 
tigress bereft of her young; she said aloud — mark the words, 
for they were marked, ay, and for blood ! — * that retribution 
would follow.^ 

" That night the wicked woman lay slain in her bed, and 
they snatched my newly-married wife from my arms, and 
accujsed her as a murderess. 

"O evil, evil world! O horrible destiny which wrapped 
her round as with a coil ! My pure innocence 1 To say 
that the little hand which I cherished like a bird in my 
bosom, bore on it the life-drops of a murdered htunan 
creature I 

"Well, the bloodhounds of the law hunted her down : they 
made all clear, even to the mark of her fairy feet, that fled 
trembling to me when the house was still — she knowing not 
whence the awful stillness came. It was all plain — ^plain 
enough for the law to believe in ; though some tender, 
merciful souls, who felt the responsibility of that accusation 
which can rarely be definitely proved, and on whose truth 
or &lsehood hangs a human life — these still doubted of her 
gajlt. But their few faint arguments were vain. Her doom 
was pronounced — ^the doom of Death I 

" I dare not speak of myself or her : I speak of the world. I 
egj^^BB I had done then, but despair made me mad aivd dxyxc\>-^ 
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' O man, how dar^t thou set thyself in the place of God, to 
judge life and death ? How darest thou wrest His Word to 
sanction murder? When He said "blood for blood," He 
ruled His people with a visible sway : His eye inevitably 
marked the slayer. Can thine? Art thou omniscient too? 
Know that if one man perish innocent, it is enough to lay 
on thy head, and on the head of each administrator of a 
cursed law, the sin of Cain the murderer I*" 

As he ceased, the old man sank on the grass exhausted ; 
but his terrible words rang on my ear like a judgment. Oh, 
that through me they might pierce the world I 

He spoke again, fainter : — 

" Her doom approached. Pleadings for mercy came: * She 
was so young ! Even if guilty, it was hard to die ! ' But the 
law's iron tongue knelled, 'Let her dieT and man echoed 
it. One, a priest, even preached the justice of taking life for 
life ! O God ! and this man called himself a disciple of Him 
who was put to death at Calvary I 

" Hour afler hour fled; each tick of the clock falling on 
my ear like blood-drops. I sat beneath the dial, and as it 
moved I cursed time — aye, almost Him who created time — 
that it should be made the instrument of a slow death I 
Each man that passed me by, carelessly lounging through 
the brief hours on which hung another life, precious as his 
own, I yelled after him, * Thou, too, art a murderer !* 

" At last but one day came between her and death. Then, 
and not till then, they suffered me to feel the peace of her 
' presence; for it was peace, even then. Her words fell on 
my burning heart like dew. Her meekness was beautiful, her 
forgiveness was sublime ! She clung to my bosom ; she knelt 
at my feet: she stopped my outcries of despair with embraces, 
my curses with prayers. 

'' Those who stood by melted into tears ; and one who half- 
believed her guilty, went forth from the cell to spend his 
irhole existence in striving to annul that terrible law of death 
fy^ wJji'ch man arrogates to himself the Judgments of Grod. 
' ^ When the £rst paroxysm was over, Viet c«^3dmi^% tu^i^ 
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me calm. I entreated, and that good man who went from us 
entreated also, that we might have a brief space alone. The 
law, which robs its victims of a whole precious lifetime of 
repentance or atonement, might well grant the mercy of a 
few short minutes, whether to guilt or innocence : so it was 
permitted to her. 

'^ I took her in my arms and cradled her in my breast ; 
my darling, on whose sinless brow lay the brand of murder ! 
Suddenly the thought came — that one day more — and the 
form I clasped, the fair neck whereon my kisses rained| 
would 

" My blood curdled into ice, and then a horrible determi- 
nation entered my soul. I said, in a hissing whisper, ' Love, 
I will save thee!' and I showed her a ring I wore, small 
and beautiful, but which shut up within it poison— death. 
' Sweetest, it is nothing ; it will come in a moment, like 
sleep. My beloved, have pity on us both ! let me save thee.' 

" She looked amazed and doubting : * How ? ' 

" * Wilt thou, now, in my safe arms — wilt thou dief ' 

'' She drew herself from me — ^not in alarm^ but in meek 
reproach : 

" ' No, love, not even for thee ! I am in God's hands. I 
will not take the life He gave.' 

*^ She snatched the ring from me, and trampled it under 
foot. 

" We were to have one more interview — ^the last. But 
ere it came, a superhuman energy and cunning had dawned 
within me, and taught me how to save her. My father, a 
German physician, was a man of wondrous knowledge. 
From him I had learned a secret which would make the 
frame as rigid as stone, so as to be for a time insensible to 
all assaults against life, while it preserved all the appearance 
of death, until suspended animation returned. I made the 
elixir : I calculated all — the time before it would take effect, 
and how long its power would last. I hid the tiny phial ; 
tastemng it by a hair among my long, t\i\(i^ c»\xx\a\ ^sA^^sa- 
/ went to the prison. 
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^' When, human agony mastering all her strength, she Iaj 
fainting in my arms, I dropped on her lips the potion, death* 
bringing yet life-restoring, and then I went away, without a 
iarewell. 

'' I heard the howl of the multitude, the thousands met 
to gloat over the sight of a slaughter according to law — a 
score of men formally destrojdng one helpless woman, who 
seemed already dead. 

** Not an hour after, the true murderer, conscience-stricken, 
gave himself up to justice, and the ministers of the law — ay, 
some of them honest men — found that on their heads and that 
of their children lay the guilt of innocent blood 1 

" I let them think so ; I wished the curse to sink them 
to the lowest deep ; and then I snatched from them my own 
pure dead, and fled. She woke to life and happiness upon 
her husband's breast ! 

" I wrote to my poor dream-haunted father, a German 
philosopher, whose worn brain was already half maddened 
with misery, and bade him seek us in the West, where 
human wickedness cotdd trouble us no more. Then, we two, 
my wife and I, sailed far away. But doom followed us stilL 
The vessel never reached the land — at least, no earthly land. 
That happened — ^which I may not speak of to earthly ears — 
and we and all the ship's crew came hither to the island of 
peace. Thank God, bless God, for all ! " 

" And thy father ? " I cried, while a sudden light darted 
through my mind ; " tell me who was thy father ? " 

" We forget all such sorrows here ; but his name on earth 
was Johann Foerster." 

I fell on my knees :•— 

*^ Bear witness. Heaven ! that now at last from the bottom 
of my soul I forgive ! " 

Then I told him my story, and we embraced one another, 
and were at peace. 

While we yet sat in the holy " garden" and talked, our 
speech was broken by a heavy thundering sound which came 
a-orn the oFerhanging hills. I looked up, and saw that a 
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portion of tne rock had loosened from its place, and was fall* 
ing, bringing death in its passage, to the plain beneath. A 
moment more, and, shuddering, I saw that right in the path 
of this avalanche of doom lay sleeping a young mountaineer. 
Ift was Herman Foerster's son ! 

With the speed of thought I sprang up the crags, my feet 
sinking at each step. I reached the spot ; I shook him out 
of his sleep ; but he clung to me, half bewildered still. It 
was too late. I heard the father^s shriek ; I saw Cyril*s up- 
turned face ; and then the thimder rolled over us, stunning, 
deafening. It passed, and we were both alive. 

Alive I but for how long? The ground had been torn 
from under us. We stood on a jutting precipice — a mere 
speck left between the perpendicular rock above and the 
yawning abyss below. Even this narrow spot of safety 
crumbled and quivered beneath our feet. We were two, and 
there was room but for one. 

I paused. Eevenge lay in my grasp. The grandson of 
Johann Foerster, the youth in whose veins ran my enemy's 
blood, was in my hands. Which should it be — ^life or death ? 
vengeance or self-sacrifice ? Life or death I revenge or sacri- 
fice ! 

My choice was made. In one sigh of prayer I committed 
my soul to God ; in one murmur I uttered the name of Lilias ; 
then, with one farewell grasp of the boy's hand, I plunged 

into the awful void below. 

* * * * 

I awoke. Oh, marvel beyond belief I I lay on the vessel's 
deck — I felt round my neck those dear soflb arms. All had 
been a dream ! 

I heard the tender voice of my wife :— 

" Wilfred, dearest, you have slept scarce an hour, and you 
wake, all calm, and so well I " 

I leaned my head on her bosom, and our tears mingled 
together. Then I met the kind, half-melancholy gaze of the 
old German mystic. Lilias turned even from me to clasp his 
hand, and thank him. 
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He replied— 

" Thank not me, but God I " 

I spoke to him, the mistiness of my dream, "which I knew 
was Zj a dream, struggUng vainly ^th reality :- 

'' Dear friend, stay with us, and let us be to you in the stead 
of all you have lost I " 

But he only shook his head, and said meekly — 

" It is impossible ! I" have not yet foimd the Happy 

Isles ! " 

« * « * 

In our dear home— the home my wandering fancy pictured 
— ^I dwell with Lilias. The old house is musical with sweet 
young voices ; baby footsteps patter, fairy-like, through its 
dim chambers. It is indeed a haunted house — ^haunted by 
all good spirits of peace, and happiness, and love. Lilias and 
I look towards the future and smile; the shadows of death, and 
sickness, and sorrow, have passed from us, and we shall grow 
old among our children's children. 

Yet never, while life lasts, shall we altogether lose the 
memoiy of that strange dream of mine. 




THE SELF-SEES, 



CHAPTER I. 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man! — Wordswobth. 

Herman Waldhof was indulging in a love-reverie. He sat, 
leaning his chin upon his hand, in an easy, careless, dolce far 
niente attitude, before a large mirror. 

His eyes were earnestly fixed, Narcissus- like, upon him- 
self imaged therein. 

Many said that young Herman Waldhof was the hand- 
somest man in Leipzic, and Herman himself was scarcely 
disposed to deny the fact. It had been forced upon his notice 
so often during the last five-and-twenty years, that at length 
he took it for granted. Yet he was too high-minded to be 
very vain. He bore his honours as a monarch does his 
crown, conscious of the dignity which Fortune has bestowed, 
and therefore taking no pains to assert what must be obvious 
to all. But in the earnest look which Herman directed 
towards his mirror there was a deeper feeling than mere 
vanity. He loved ; he hoped, yet hardly believed, that he 
was beloved again ; and in the reflected features opposite to 
him might be read a look of doubt and anxious inquiry. 

When one loves, how quickly does this feeling come ! How 
does the mirror, which was before hardly noticed, or made 
only the resort of idle vanity, become like an adviser — a 
friend! We wish to see ourselves with the eyes of the 
t)eloved. We wish to know, without flattery, what we really 
are. We gaze with a feeling of lingering fondness, in which 
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vanity has no share, on those features which we would fain 
believe are fair and precious in another's sight. Ah, thence 
proceeds all their charm in our own I Thus, as the young 
lover tossed back the dark clustering curls, looked wistfully 
into the depths of the large eyes, and noted the graceful 
curves of the beautiful .mouth, trying to criticise the well- 
known face which met his view with the indifference of a per* 
feet stranger — his heart was full, not of himself, but of her, 

A knock at the door made the young man instinctively 
turn his back to the mirror and take up a book, but he could 
not keep down the colour that would rise to his very forehead, 
at being discovered in the unmanly act of examining himself 
in the glass ; even though the discoverer was his friend and 
companion from boyhood, Leuthold Auerbach. 

" Are you studying, or only dreaming, Herman?" said the 
new-comer, in those sweet, low tones, so rarely heard in a 
man's voice, which are always the index of an eminently 
sensinve and gifled mind, which attract in a moment, and are 
the dearest heart-music in the world. 

Herman answered the question with a faint laugh, — 

" Doing both, I believe. But, I have a charge against thee, 
good friend, and from a fair one to whom thou wouldst not 
willingly give cause of anger. I was last night at the old 
Professor's, and the Lady Hilda" — the young man's colour 
deepened a little as he uttered the name — ^*' Hilda asked why 
thou wert not there too." 

« Did she so?" Leuthold said. 

Herman was too much engrossed by his own feelings, or 
he would have seen the sudden paleness, the quivering lip, 
the involuntary clench of the hands, that his words brought 
to Leuthold. Alas ! he, too, loved ; but love to him was no 
joy, only hopeless pain. 

" What shall I say in thy defence, false knight, when I 
see her to-morrow?" Herman continued. 

" Again !" muttered Leuthold, 

Theie was a sore pang at his heart, but he repressed it, 
«aid^ calmly^--* 
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'' The Lady £[ilda is ever kind ; she always was, since the 
days when I was a poor student in her father's house. Tell 
her I was ill, or I would have come." 

"Thou art not well now, poor friend I" said Herman, 
turning round, and laying his hand on his friend^s shoulder. 
" Pale as ever — ^no I now thou art crimson 1 Why, Leuthold, 
ihou hast been studying far too much." 

" It may be; a student must do so if he would attain his 
end. I am not like thee, Herman, — young, rich, handsome." 

" Thou art quite as young," interrupted the other, " though 
thou dost not look so ; and as rich, for thou hast enough for 
thy wants, which is more than I of^n have for mine, I can- 
didly confess. As to being handsome But, pshaw 

what nonsense is this! I am so anxious, so fall of thought, I 
cannot jest any more. Leuthold, thou shouldst pity me I " 

«Pi^ theer' said the student. "Thee — the pride of 
Leipzic, admired by all, loved by " 

" Oh, Leuthold, I know not that Hilda loves me I Last 
night I thought her so cold, and there sat beside her that 

young Graf von P , and she listened to him ; she spoke 

fondly " 

" I do not believe it," gravely answered Leuthold. " Hilda 
is too sincere, too pure-hearted, to sport with any one*s feelings 
thus." 

The lover clung eagerly to the willing belief. 

" Ah, well, I might be wrong, but love is full of vagaries— 
my whole soul is wrapped up in herl Tell me, Leuthold, 
thou who hast known her heart from childhood, whom she 
regards as a brother, am I such an one as Hilda would 
love?" 

And Herman looked fixedly at his inend, to whom each 
unconscious word came like a barbed arrow. Yet not a 
muscle of Leuthold*s face quivered beneath the gaze ; he 
grew strong through the intensity of the love which had made 
of his heart not a home to abide in, but a tomb wherein it 
must be buried for evermore. It gave no outward sign, no 
more than the poor clay resting under a green grave. 
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" Thou askest mo)*e thaa I can answer, dear Herman,** s&id 
Leuthold. " But think what thou art I " 

" Oh, that I could see myself 1" cried the impetuous young 
man. " Oh, that I could see myself as any other man — ^how 
I look, how I speak, how I act ! Do you know what I was 
80 mad as to be doing but now ?" he added, colouring deeply. 
" Playing pranks before the mirror, and trying to judge of 

my own face as I would that of the fool Von P , or any 

stranger ! Oh, if I could see myself as I really am — ^most of 
all, as I appear in Hilda's eyes I Is there no spell, no magic, 
that will give me my desire ? Surely, Leuthold, thou who 
hast studied the deep secrets of alchemy, who hast beheld 
the great Helvetius face to face, must know something T' 

'' Speak not of these things," answered the student, 
solemnly. " To those who live in the world, in its gay 
realities, the inner world of mystery is not open. Yet if it 
were as thou sayest — ^if we could gain this knowledge — ^I, too, 
would desire it equally. And it may be so," continued 
Leuthold, with wild and kindling eyes ; '' who knows ! The 
more I study, the more I see that wisdom is unfathomable." 

He rose up and paced the room with an energy that made 
his slight figure dilate, until it seemed in the twilight to grow 
to a giant's size. Deeper and deeper gathered the shadows in 
the large, lofty room : it was a noble hall, which the wealth 
of Herman Waldhof had gained from its old baronial owners, 
whose ancestors seemed to frown from the walls upon the 
new possessor. The twilight faded, and all became wrapped 
in gloom. Herman watched the dim figure of Leuthold as 
he moved backwards and forwards, utterly unconscious of his 
friend's presence ; sometimes murmuring, in a sort of mono- 
tonous chant, rhymes in a strange tongue, and then again 
maintaining a total silence. At last Herman, in the darkness, 
could only hear his footsteps resounding at measured intervals 
on the oaken fioor. 

All this time the young man never moved. Gayhearted as 
jbe seemed, Herman was deeply tinctured with the belief in 
^upematwral tbinga, which was called foxdi'b'y ^^ m^«\Kn«vx"^ 
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^ts ftnd words of manjr wise men of tbe middle ages. On his 
friend Leuthold, whom he knew to be deeply read in the lore 
of the cabalists and alchemists, he ever looked with most 
reverent awe. 

At last a touch on his arm made Herman start, and the 
student's voice — ^but so low and changed, that it seemed 
almost unearthly — fell on his ear : — 

'' It will be accomplished ; wait and see : they are coming !*' 
whispered Leuthold. 

Overpowered with terror, Herman would have fled, but 
his friend held him with a grasp that seemed like that of an 
iron band. 

"Weak man, wouldst thou shrink?" sternly cried the 
student. 

^' I shrink from meeting those thou hast called up — the 
fiends — the demons !" 

" They are no demons ; they are good spirits. Know, 
Herman, that each man born into the world has a guardian 
angel given him, which must attend him from birth until 
death. To the common herd of mankind, who eat and sleep, 
toil and rest, marry and die, without a thought beyond the 
petty roiuid of daily life, this spirit is no more than an inward 
Toice, the voice of conscience. But to those on whom God 
has bestowed His glorious gift of genius — a spark of His own 
divine essence— the angel of their being is far nearer ; a 
presence that may be felt. The more they cultivate this inner 
sense, the stronger it becomes, until they see with the open 
eyes of the soul, and hear with its angel-ears. 

"I, even I," continued Leuthold, while his voice rung 
through the gloom like the voice of an unseen spirit — ^" I, 
even I, in my poverty, in my loneliness, in my despair, have 
seen my Angel standing beside me, whispering comfort and 
wisdom, and joy, such as no earthly sorrows could take away. 
And now, by the power of my will and my faith, I have again 
brought this celestial guardian; and not only mine, but thine] 
Listen, they are coming I" 

''Andir cried Herman, in deadly ie«t* 
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'' Thou majst hear, thou canst not see them. Kneel, 
cover thy face, and pray. Think of all pure and holy things, 
of thy love on earth, of thy trust in heaven. Remember, 
one evil thought will drive from thee these blessed spirits. 
Herman, they come — ^they come I " 

Herman listened to a sound which he rather felt than heard ; 
it was like the step of one beloved coming nearer and nearer, 
each sofb foot-fall sending a thrill to heart. And then he 
perceived that Leuthold had unclasped his hand, but that 
Another was beside him. He fancied his hair was stirred by 
a sofb breath, such as he had felt in dreams— dreams of Hilda, 
and it seemed that this angel-breath penetrated to his inmost 
heart, filling it with childlike purity and peace. 

He was roused from this trance by the deep solemn tones 
of Leuthold, and knew that his friend was addressing no 
mortal, but the Angel of which he had spoken. With serene 
earnestness the student lifted up Jiis voice, and told all his 
hearths desire to the mysterious Presences that were with 
them in the room. He spoke not in slavish fear, but like one 
who, with a lofty and awful joy, holds communion with those 
who, though superior, are dravm to him by love, imtil they 
speak as friend to friend. 

And he was answered. From the silence came forth a 
voice — not human, and yet like humanity in its sweetness. 
Much of what it said was inexplicable to Herman, whose 
whole life had been spent in worldly delights, and who knew 
not the joys which the soul feels when retiring into commu- 
nion with itself, and those essences to which it is akin. But 
Leuthold understood all. 

"Listen," said the Angel, "O thou who art my care I 
Man's is a double existence. Ever following his spirit, as the 
shadow follows his body, is a second self. It is not his soul, 
but only the reflection of it, like the faint arch within the 
rainbow, or the giant mountain-shadows which mimic men. 
Generally this phantasm is inseparable from the reality which 
produces it; but at times man has been suffered to behold the 
J^ex cf himself; and often, too, has tlna secoiwi ^^ ^.Yjf^aat^ 
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to those to whom the man was dear, a dim spectre of pro- 
phetic woe." 

" I know it, I know it ! " cried Leuthold, mournfully. 
" Even the night before death took my mother from me, as 
we sat together in the twilight, I saw a Shadow like herself 
come and sit opposite to us ! And she knew it was a sign, and 
went in and lay down calmly to rest — a rest that was eternal." 
He paused — ^his silence showing on what a deep and tender 
nature had fallen this fij^st wound. << But, Angel, I would not 
thus see the phantom of myself ; I desire to behold my living 
form as with the eye of a spirit. Canst thou grant this ?" 

" Only thus. Thou must thyself become the attendant 
shadow ; must abstract thy mind for a season from all earthly 
things, until it becomes, as in dreams, separate from the body. 
Then thy spirit, or that portion of it which is active in 
dreams, may float over its living self, and behold, for a time, 
all that thou dost and all that thou art, even like a disem- 
bodied soul. But know, for each day in which thou thus 
gainest thy desire, a year will be taken from thy mortal life." 

" Even so— that would add to the boon," said Leuthold^ 
sofUy. " But, Herman, life is bright to thee, wilt thou consent 
likewise?" 

Herman shuddered and bowed his face lower to the earth, 
as he felt the invisible breath beside him form itself into a 
voice. But it was not like the one which had spoken to Leu- 
thold — ^it sotmded faint and indistinct. 

" Once only in thy life mayst thou hear thy Angel's voice, 
HennanI and once only is this faculty permitted to thee. 
Wouldst thou for a single day behold thyself ? " 

** I would— I would 1" muttered Herman; and as he spoke 
the whole chamber was flooded with the light of the moon, as 
she broke through the edge of a dark cloud. He lifted up his 
head, but saw only his friend, who, pale and almost insensible^ 
leaned against the wall, like one just awakened out of a 
dream. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Let me behold my outward self, and look 
Within my spirit as within a book. 
What there is writ? Full many a mingled line 
Wise, foolish, fair, foul, earthly, and diyine. 
Some shine out clear, on some dark sin-blots fall; 
But lore's calm eye of mercy readeth alL 

HiRMAN rose up at dawn on the morrow, forgetting all the 
strange excitement whicli he had gone through. It had 
passed from his memory like a dream. He leaped out 
through his low window into the glad daylight, walked 
through his beautiful domain, heard the birds singing a 
blithe welcome to the morning, saw the sunshine resting 
upon the noble old hall, until it looked almost as if it had 
renewed its jouth. He felt to the full the happiness of life. 
All the fantastic imaginings of night had vanished with the 
coming of daylight. 

Existence was in every way a reality to Herman Waldhof. 
He was the embodiment of youth in its full enjojrment of the 
present, keenly alive to every delight of sense, and revelling 
in life as a happy certainty of tangible bliss, quite distinct 
from the enthusiastic visions of the dreamer. A young man, 
full of health and gaiety — bound by no ties, save those he 
chose to forge for himself — ^rich, though as he had said, his 
wishes often outran his wealth ; — until the shadow of love 
fell over him, Herman had never known a care. Yet his 
love, though it had made him more thoughtful, brought with 
it no real sorrow, but only those few faint doubts which 
nourish and strengthen as April rain. Love without such 
would be like the spring without showers. 

Waldhof bounded through his fields, exulting in the bright 

day, and in his own happiness. He called his huntsmen 

around him, and made ready for the chase. It would serve 

to beguile the tedious hours until the lover could again seek 

the presence of his beloved. But before he set out, he rod^ 

^th hia companions through the street 'wVv^ie l^M^ ^\\^\.x 
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A goodly troop of young men they were, but there were none 
80 noble in bearing as Herman Waldhof. He knew it, too ; 
and as he passed Hilda's window, he felt almost glad that the 
horseman who rode beside him was the Graf von P— , a 
small and ungainly man, badly mounted. As Herman made 
his own fine charger curvet, and doffing his hat, let the sun- 
shine rest on his curling hair, a smile of proud delight curved 
his lips. For he saw through the lattice two fair eyes^ which 
lingered not on the Graf von P , but on himself. 

"I wonder," thought the young man, "how I appear to-day 
in Hilda's si^t?" 

As the idea crossed his mind, it seemed that his steed 
dashed wildly along, confusing all his faculties. His eyei 
grew dazzled with the motion caused by passing swiftly 
through the air, and he hardly knew what affected him, until 
he woke out of a kind of stupor. He felt himself floating 
through the air as one does in dreams ; but his personal 
identity was gone. He glided along as bodiless as a winged 
thought, and yet he clearly distinguished everything around 
him as when he had been gifted with corporeal senses. He 
was floating amidst the trees of a wild forest, he heard the 
ringing music of the horn, and beneath him gallopped a 
troop of gay huntsmen. One among them was remarkable for 
personal beauty and agility. He sat his steed with the grace 
and firmness of a young Greek warrior, and his joyous laugh 
resounded through the forest as if he had been the light- 
hearted ActfiBon of old. In his youth, so apparently happy, 
80 beautiful in person, the hovering spirit of Herman Waldhof 
recognised himself. His wish had been attained. 

Like a cloud in the air the Shadow floated over .the merry 
troop, and followed them through the glades of the forest. It 
beheld its corporeal self — the man who was Herman Waldhof; 
it scanned his features with keen inquiry. They were as perfect 
in form as the mirror had always reflected them ; but now, 
when agitated by the play of expression, there was a vague 
deficiency — a want of that inexpre8si\Ae c^aaxxsi \i\\\OcL ^^\si&' 
times makes the most ordinary face eudaaxiXAXi^V} nSciaVsi^^^^ 
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'' Thou majst hear, thou canst not see them. Kneel, 
cover thy face, and pray. Think of all pure and holy things, 
of thy love on earth, of thy trust in heaven. Remember, 
one evil thought will drive from thee these blessed spirits. 
Herman, they come — ^they come 1 " 

Herman listened to a sound which he rather felt than heard ; 
it was like the step of one beloved coming nearer and nearer, 
each sofb foot-fall sending a thrill to heart. And then he 
perceived that Leuthold had unclasped his hand, but that 
Another was beside him. He fancied his hair was stirred by 
a soft breath, such as he had felt in dreams— dreams of Hilda, 
and it seemed that this angel-breath penetrated to his inmost 
heart, filling it with childlike purity and peace. 

He was roused from this trance by the deep solemn tones 
of Leuthold, and knew that his friend was addressing no 
mortal, but the Angel of which he had spoken. "With serene 
earnestness the student lifted up his voice, and told all his 
heart's desire to the mysterious Presences that were with 
them in the room. He spoke not in slavish fear, but like one 
who, with a loily and awful joy, holds communion with those 
who, though superior, are dravm to him by love, imtil they 
speak as friend to friend. 

And he was answered. From the silence came forth a 
voice — ^not human, and yet like humanity in its sweetness. 
Much of what it said was inexplicable to Herman, whose 
whole life had been spent in worldly delights, and who knew 
not the joys which the soul feels when retiring into commu- 
nion with itself, and those essences to which it is akin. But 
Leuthold understood all. 

"Listen," said the Angel, "0 thou who art my care I 
Man's is a double existence. Ever following his spirit, as the 
shadow follows his body, is a second self. It is not his soul, 
but only the reflection of it, like the faint arch within the 
rainbow, or the giant mountain-shadows which mimic men. 
Generally this phantasm is inseparable from the reality which 
produces it; but at times man has been suffered to behold the 
TcBex of himself ; and ofteuj tooji has this second self appeared 
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to those to whom the man was dear, a dim spectre of pro* 
phetic woe." 

"I know it, I know it!" cried Leuthold, mournfully. 
" Even the night before death took my mother from me, as 
we sat together in the twilight, I saw a Shadow like herself 
come and sit opposite to ns ! And she knew it was a sign, and 
went in and lay down calmly to rest — a rest that was eternal." 
He paused — ^his silence showing on what a deep and tender 
nature had fallen this first wound. '^ But, Angel, I would not 
thus see the phantom of myself ; I desire to behold my living 
form as with the eye of a spirit. Canst thou grant this ?" 

"Only thus. Thou must thyself become the attendant 
shadow ; must abstract thy mind for a season from all earthly 
things, imtil it becomes, as in dreams, separate from the body. 
Then thy spirit, or that portion of it which is active in 
dreams, may float over its living self, and behold, for a time, 
all that thou dost and all that thou art, even like a disem- 
bodied soul. But know, for eacli day in which thou thus 
gainest thy desire, a year will be taken from thy mortal life." 

" Even so— that would add to the boon," said Leuthold^ 
softly. " But, Herman, life is bright to thee, wilt thou consent 
likewise?" 

Herman shuddered and bowed his face lower to the earth, 
as he felt the invisible breath beside him form itself into a 
voice. But it was not like the one which had spoken to Leu- 
thold — it sotmded faint and indistinct. 

" Once only in thy life mayst thou hear thy Angel's voice, 
HennanI and once only is this faculty permitted to thee. 
Wbuldst thou for a single day behold thyself?" 

** I would — ^I would 1" muttered Herman; and as he spoke 
the whole chamber was flooded with the light of the moon, as 
she broke through the edge of a dark cloud. He lifted up his 
head, but saw only his friend, who, pale and almost insensible^ 
leaned against the wall, like one just awakened out of a 
dream. 
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^ Have I done aaglit to anger Herr Waldhof ? *' obserred 
the surprised nobleman. 

^* You have insulted me ! " angrily exclaimed Lis rival. 
" I am the lord of the forest : it is my place, not yours, to 
despatch the beast. Look to yourself, my lord ! Herman 
Waldhof is the equal of any Graf in Germany." 

" I am a stranger — ^I know not your customs. If I have 
erred in courtesy, I regret it," answered the young nobleman, 
with an unmoved dignity that turned the tide of opinion in 
his favour. Herman rode homewards ; and as the hovering 
spirit looked down upon him, it saw how evil passions had 
marred the fairest characteristics of nature ; and how a 
stranger, beholding him a prey to violent and angry feeling, 
would see no trace of the noble youth who had been so lately 
the admiration of every eye. 

On his journey home the Shadow accompanied him, and 
watched the gradual dispersion of bitterness from a nature 
that never retained evil long. And as the hour drew nigh 
that was to bring him to Hilda, every trace of wrathful 
emotion was swept away under the soothing influence of his 
love. Apparently, he thought of Hilda— he closed his eyes, 
and called up her dear face to his memory; he imagined 
how she would welcome him, what he should say to her, and 
what she would answer : and in these delicious love-reveries 
an inexpressible sweetness became diffused over his face. 
When the shadowy Self followed him to the presence of his 
love, it exulted over his grace and beauty. 

Hilda was not, like her lover, perfect in form and face. A 
passing eye might have overlooked her, but those who loved 
her thought her fair, and all loved her who knew her. A 
painter would have adored her soft brown eyes and lovely 
hair, and a musician would have 8£ud her voice was the 
sweetest in the world ; and yet neither might have called 
Hilda beautiful. It was the atmosphere of love and purity in 
which she moved, investing all her looks, words, and deedsj 
with an irresistible charm, that made her the ideal of perfect 
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She rose up and welcomed her lover— in her heart of hearts 
•he knew that he was her lover, though no formal words had 
passed between them. Yet with a maidenly reserve she shut 
up in her heart the secret consciousness which made its 
chiefest joy. Herman thought her tone was cold — ^that her 
hand touched his with a careless pressure : he did not know 
that at the sound of his horse*s approach a few moments before 
those little hands had been pressed wildly upon the throbbing 
heart, and then spread over the fair, blushing face, that would 
fain hide even from the dumb walls its radiant yet timid 
happiness. 

Herman came and sat by his beloved ; the ever attendant 
Shadow watched him, as he talked in a tone low and gentle. 
How winning he could be at will ! — ^truly it was no marvel 
that Hilda loved him ! He spoke of common things, of his 
day's sport, and then, with a frankness that showed in a 
golden light all the higher qualities of his nature, he con- 
fessed to Hilda the incident which had annoyed him. 
Perhaps mingled with this sincerity was a consciousness 
that the story would come best from his own lips, and that 
Hilda would seek to palliate a fault so candidly acknowledged, 
thus restoring him to his own good opinion, which he had 
well-nigh lost. 

But Hilda listened without a word of praise or extenua- 
tion. She could not trust her voice, lest it should betray 
the love that was so nigh overflowing, and yet had no warrant 
for its utterance. And perhaps, too, she felt a woman's 
pain that a shadow of error should dim the brightness of her 
idol. 

" I have heard of this before," she said. 

" Who told you ? Who dared speak ill of me to you ? '' 
cried the young man, and the dark cloud of anger again came 
over him. The Shadow saw, and fled back troubled. 

Hilda lifted her eyes to his with a look of pained surprise, 
mingled with reproach. " We will talk no more of this/' she 
answered, gently. 

Her lool^ and tone calmed her lover in a moment. 

1 
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«Do not chide me, fair and dear maiden/' replied Ke. 
•* I was in error, .perhaps not so much as they say and as you 
imagine, but still I am willing to acknowledge aught that ycu 
please." 

His words were humble, yet there was pride in their tone, 
as if he expected them to be contradicted immediately ; but 
this the truthful spirit of the young girl would not do. She 
loved him well ; and love, which made all his good qualities 
shine in her eyes with double lustre, rendered her proportion- 
ately quicksighted to his failings. 

** Herr Waldhof," said Hilda, gravely, " I ask no confes- 
sion if caused alone by your friendships^ — the innocent 
hypocrisy of those dear lips ! — " your friendship for me. It 

was not right of you to be so angry with the Graf Von P , 

who meant you no disrespects Besides, as your friend, 
he " 

" My friend ! the poor, cowardly creature my friend I Say 
your own, rather, if you so mean ! " cried the lover, hardly 
suppressing his jealous indignation. 

Hilda's wonianly pride was roused. 

."'As you will," she answered, with a quivering lip and 
t^ight^ned colour. " I am not used to discussions so warm 
as this ; therefore, Herr "Waldhof, I will bid you adieu, as I 
believe my father desires your presence." 

She lightly touched the hand which, in his mortification, 
the young man scarcely held out to her, and, with a step of 
maidenly dignity, glided from the room. 

With a sense of the deepest abasement, the shadowy Pre- 
sence looked down upon its other self, as the young man paced 
the room in violent emotion, raving against Hilda, his rival, 
aird the whole world. 

" She loves me not 1 she scorns me ! she pleads in behalf 

of the wretch Von P I " he muttered. " Not one gentle 

feeling is in her heart for me, or she would not have spoken 
thus ! " 

Oh, self-deceiver, blinded by anger! could thine eye but 
-fc^ve 7;ierced into the next chamber, and seen tliat weepmg 
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gixl who passed from thee but now with so firm a step ; couldst 
thou have known the anguish that came with the discovery 
of one fault in thee, and yet the love which would fain wash 
it all away with pardoning tears, and defend thee against the 
whole world 1 

Herman leaped on his horse, nor stayed his frantic speed 
until he reached his own home. He locked himself up in his 
chamber, and sank down exhausted. Long he remained in a 
state which seemed half-sleeping, half-waking, until the morn- 
ing birds aroused him. Then the whole charm was dispelled ; 
the events of yesterday returned vividly to his memory : he 
became conscious of Hie double existence which had then 
been his, and knew— -oh, with whaft bitterness came the know- 
ledge 1 — ^that he had beheld himself. 



CHAPTER m. 

Lo, ye have souls immortal and sublime 

To be made infinite in love and light, 

And heavenly knowledge, if ye will but ope 

The inner fountains, and the inner eyes, 

And see the deep and fiill significance 

The worth and wherefore of the life of man. — C. Mackat. 

Leqthold watched from the window of the small room where 
he slept, ate, and studied, the merry troop of huntsmen go 
by. He saw, lofliest among them, the graceful head of his 
friend Herman. The clanging of the hoofs in the street 
below had disturbed him from his studies ; and as he closed 
the window and turned away from the sunshine, the glittering 
dresses, and the sound of gay voices — ^the darkness and soli- 
tude of his own poor chamber struck him mournfully. He 
leaned his forehead against his open book, and tried to shut 
out from his view alike the brightness without and the gloom 
yrithm-both were equaUy painful. 

"How happy they seem! how gay!" thought the young 
man with sadness. " And I ? Well, let me calmly think 
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what I am, and what I would fain be. Would I change with 
them ? — ^become noble, and handsome, and rich as they ; have 
no care but for the pleasures of life ? Ah, but age will come; 
the strong limbs will grow feeble ; the gay spirit become 
soured ; the mind sink to a mere animal existence. Would I 
change with them, then ? No ! " 

And the student strove to cheer himself with the conscious- 
ness of the high aim of life. He remembered that man^s 
godlike mind is not given him to be cast aside like an useless 
thing, nor is he created to waste his existence in the passing 
pursuit of pleasure. While he pondered, he looked around 
on the dear companions of his loneliness — ^precious, though 
silent — ^his beloved books ; tod he envied not Herman Waldhof 
himself, save for that most priceless treasure, which the student 
would have died to gain — Hilda's love. 

" How noble he looked as he passed her window !" thought 
Leuthold. " How dare I compare myself to him!" and the 
student gazed mournfully down upon his own slight, meagre 
limbs, and thin hands. " Oh, that I could die — that I could 
lose the memory of this bitter, hopeless love 1 " Bowing his 
head upon his knees, and forgetting his manhood, he gave way 
to the weakness of a nature which resembled a woman's in 
sensitiveness, and sobbed as in his childish days. 

With the reaction of his feelings the young man grew 
calmer, " I will be patient — I will endure," continued he, 
pursuing the train of his thoughts. " The sunshine of life 
is not for me : I must train my spirit to live content in its 
shade. Why murmur, poor heart ! the future will but be as 
the past. From my cradle life has been a solitude. I have 
never known the joy of being beloved !" But while Leuthold 
uttered this, a remorseful pang touched his heart, and a faint, 
spirit-like voice, seemed to fall on his ear, — " My son, my 
son, hast thou then forgotten me ?" 

The student threw himself on his knees, and cried, — 
** Foigive me, oh, my mother, if this wild love for a moment 
•huts out the memory of thine! Pure and angelic spirit, 
ce>mfoTt me now!" He clasped a crucifix, and remained 
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muttering the habitual devotions of a religion, in wbicli even 
the depths of his philosophical learning had not shaken his 
belief — ^it was too near his heart for any mere powers of 
intellect to overthrow it. Gradually a numbness oppressed 
his faculties ; the realities around him faded into shadows, 
until he seemed to wake at last, like one who, dreaming, 
dreams he is roused from a dream. In that moment, the 
mysterious change for which he had longed passed over 
Leuthold ; his spirit became divided, and beheld its bodily 
Self. 

The form which engarmented that pure and noble soul was 
not beautiful. The Shadow lookf^d down upon Leuthold as 
he knelt, and thought how mean was the figure of the student 
— diminutive, stooping, though not actually deformed. The 
face was sallow ; the features irregular ; and when in repose, 
ordinary and inexpressive. The sole redeeming portions of 
the face were a high, broad forehead, and large, soft, gray 
eyes, shaded by lashes as long and silken as a woman's. But 
it could not be denied that, as he appeared now, scarce a 
trace of personal beauty did the student possess. 

Leuthold rose, put aside his books, and went out into tho 
streets of Leipsic. The invisible Shadow followed him, and 
watched him as he moved. His slight, low figure would have 
passed unnoticed through the crowd of a great city ; but here 
in Leipsic, which was for ages the stronghold of learning, 
there were many to whom Leuthold Auerbach was known, as 
one whose wisdom surpassed his years. Not a few, both of 
the old whose companionship he sought, and the young who 
came to him for instruction, dofied their hats as he passed. 
The pleasant smile of recognition lighted up his face, and the 
Shadow saw that his step grew firmer, and even his stature 
seemed to rise, with a consciousness that he was respected by 
those whose respect was grateful to him. 

He went on to the great hall of Leipsic, where students and 
professors were accustomed to meet for discussion, and to give 
and receive instruction. It was a high day, and within those 
walls were collected many of the learned from all i^arta of 
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Germany. As Leuthold passed through the division where 
sat the younger of the company, many of them his own pupUs, 
he heard a murmur of respectful congratulation. His eye 
brightened, and his lips relaxed into a smile almost as bright 
as Herman's. The Spirit felt — ^phantom as it was — as if a 
sunbeam of gladness had shot through its airy being. 

" We have been looking for you, Herr Auerbach," said one 
of the young men. "The great doctor from Cologne has 
mentioned you with praise ; and our Professor has chosen you 
to deliver the harangue, as being the most learned of the 
students of Leipsic." 

Leuthold's cheek flushed with pleasure, and he walked with 
a dignified step to the upper end of the hall, where the learned 
conclave awaited him. There he heard that the fame of 
Leuthold of Leipsic had reached to distant cities. Many 
whose heads were white with long years of study, came for- 
ward to press with friendly grasp the hand of the young man. 
He, in self-possessed yet modest humility, which gave a grace- 
fulness to his whole deportment, received their congratulations 
and praise. 

" They told me I should see a plain, common-looking young 
man," whispered the great sarxint of Cologne. " I do not find 
him so. His manner is dignified yet retiring ; his countenance 
beams with intellect." 

" You are right. He has the beauty of a noble mind. I 
am proud of my pupil," answered the Professor, who was 
Hilda's father. 

The Shadow heard, and its airy essence thrilled with joy. 

Now, from amidst the crowded assembly, rose the voice of 
Leuthold Anerbach. It was low and tremulous at first, aff it 
oppressed by the dead silence around ; but as the speaker ad- 
vanced it became firm. Already we have said that Leuthold 
possessed that irresistible charm — a low, clear, and melodious 
voice. These exquisite tones were now like music, accom- 
panying the deep wisdom which they uttered. Leuthold wa« 
J3o^ an jmpassioned orator ; with him all feelings lay deep, 
SiYing an ontwaxd. calmness to all lie Baid aud did \ therefore 
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his words now were more those of a saga who reasoned for a 
great truth, than of a young man who poured forth his emo- 
tions in flowery eloquence. But the clearness and earnestness 
of his own mind communicated itself to his speech, and 
thence to the heart as well as to the intellect of the multitude, 
who listened as it were one man. When he concluded, first a 
deep silence, more expressive than applause, and then a shout 
of congratulation that made the hall re-echo, proclaimed the 
triumph of the student. 

Almost overpowered, Leuthold sank back, and his friends 
crowded round him. Foremost among them was the learned 
Professor, who had been his teacher in the days of his early 
youth. 

" You must come home with me to-day," said the kindly 
old man. " Hilda will rejoice to hear of your success." 

The Shadow looked down upon itself, and saw that Leu- 
thold*s face glowed with rapture, and his very lips trembled 
with emotion. 

" I am weary now, my kind master," answered he, taking 
the Professor's hand affectionately; " but I will come to-night 
—yes I tell her I will come to-night," he repeated, almost 
unconsciously. 

Still under the influence of the joy which gave beauty to 
his whole appearance, Leuthold took his way homeward. He 
sat a long time in his quiet room — ^it had hardly looked so 
lonely as it had done in the morning, and he himself appeared 
no longer the pale and drooping student, who had knelt in 
despair b^ore the crucifix. He rested his head on his hand, 
and the ever-present Phantom watched. It was a face that 
any man might have looked on with reverence, any woman 
with love. As the day wore on, he heard the troop of huntsmen 
go by on their return : but they gave him no pain ; he did not 
even move to watch them. When evening came, he wrapped 
himself in his cloak, and went out to visit Hilda. Ere he 
reached the door a horseman galloped furiously past him. 
Leuthold turned, and saw that it was Herman, his dark hair 
flying in the wind, and his whole mien disordered^ 
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" Poor Herman I lie is annoyed ; perhaps he has been im- 
successful at the chase, in which he delights so much,*' thought 
the student ; and in his simple and gentle nature, Leuthold 
almost reproached himself for being happy while his friend 
was not so. But he remembered Herman no longer when he 
entered Hilda's dwelling. 

It was a small, pleasant chamber into which he passed; 
how well he knew every nook of itl There, night after night, 
in the long winter evenings, the motherless, lonely youth had 
been made welcome by his kind old master ; and the little 
Hilda had joyfully welcomed a playfellow who was so much 
gentler than her own wild brothers. There, as years went on, 
the young man had listened to the evening instructions of the 
Professor, while Hilda, now growing womanly and reserved, 
but kind and sisterly still, sat by. Leuthold glanced lovingly 
towards the comer where she used to work, the lamp shining 
on her smooth brown hair, and her quick-moving fingers. 
Oh, how happy were those days 1 Musing thus, the student 
waited for the entrance of his beloved. 

Hilda came at last. She met him cordially, took his hand 
in both heirs — the poor Leuthold, how he trembled at the 
touch ? — ^and told him how glad she was of his triumph that 
day. 

" My father is proud of you, Leuthold ; we are all proud 
of you. You must not forget us when you are a great man 1 " 
said Hilda, with a frank and pleasant smile. 

The student looked at her with his whole soul in his eyes— 
those beautiful gray eyes 1 He leaned over her as she sat, 
and became absorbed in the bliss of her presence. They 
talked, as they always did, of things that both loved, of the 
future that was opening before their young life ; she with the 
open-hearted kindliness of her nature, conversing with a dear 
friend ; and he drinking in love ineffable from her every word 
and look. The Shadow hovered over him, and perceived how 
that the magic of love gave new music to his voice, and new 
eloquence to his tongue ; how it lighted up his face, and 
made his homely features almost divine with the radiance of 
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a commanding intellect, and a heart full of all that is pure 
and good in man. The spirit beheld, and gloried in itself. 

Hilda talked to Lieuthold with the kindly earnestness of a 
heart which had nothing to conceal — alas for him, not even 
the sweet secret of love I She praised him, she spoke of his 
coming career of fame, and, more glorious still than fame, the 
proud delight of a life spent in the soul^s true vocation — ^that 
of adding to the wisdom of past ages, and of so carrpng one's 
own lamp, be it great or small, that future generations may 
grow wiser and better through its guiding radiance. 

" You are gentle as well as wise, Leuthold," said the 
maiden. " You will go through life happy and beloved. All 
is well with you." 

Her voice had a softened tone, almost sad ; and her whole 
manner was subdued — for while speaking to Leuthold, she 
was thinking of one dearer. The student waa deceived by 
her kind words, the tremulousness of her voice, the sudden 
changing of her cheek, her troubled and anxious air. He 
believed — oh, the madness of the dream I — that there was 
yet hope for him, that in time he might be loved even as he 
loved. 

He mentioned Herman ; but she who in happiness would 
have blushed and trembled at the chance hearing of the 
beloved name, now in her sorrow could listen to it unmoved. 
No outward sign for his rival came to dim the young man's 
hope. 

" I saw Waldhof on my way hither, and thought he would 
have been with you to-night," continued Leuthold. 

''He came, but soon departed," said Hilda, calmly; and 
the student dared ask no more. Could it be that Herman 
Waldhof had returned an unsuccessful wooer ? And if so, 
why ? The bare idea made the heart of him who loved so 
madly throb with added violence. He was too noble to rejoice 
at the sorrow of his friend ; and yet human nature is weak, 
and Love is a king who conquers all other feelings. That 
Hilda should be free — that he might dare to seek her love I 
The thought overpowered him ; and, as the Shadow of his 
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soul read all these conflicting feelings in the face of the 
student, it became troubled likewise. 

"What ails thee, Leuthold?" said Hilda, kindly, as she 
noticed his agitated countenance. " Thy hand is burning, 
too!" and the touch of her soft cool fingers thrilled to his 
heart. " Dear friend," she added, " I must send thee away. 
Gro home and sleep — this day's happiness is too much for 
thee." 

"It is — it is too much," passionately cried the student. 
He dared not trust himself with another word or look, but, 
bidding Hilda a hurried adieu, he went out. 

In the cool night, beneath the quiet stars, his frenzy passed 
away; a soft dreaminess overpowered him, and the spell was 
ended. Leuthold knew that his desire had been fulfilled; 
clearly and distinctly his natural self remembered all that 
the Shadow had beheld. The knowledge gave him no false 
pride; but a delicious consciousness of what he was in him- 
self and how he was regarded by others, crept into his heart, 
and imparted to it courage, firmness, and peace. The timid, 
self-abased student now knew his own worth, and became 
brave. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Sorrow, there seemeth more of thee in life 

Than we can bear, and live; and yet we bear. — ^Lowell. 

What is good for a bootless bene ? — Wobdswobth. 

Reader, hast thou ever known one of those happy moments 
when thy soul suddenly passes out of darkness into light — 
when, after wearily walking in gloom, the stm of some long- 
shrouded- joy gleams through the mist, and thy tears are 
dried tip like dew-drops in the morning. Life becomes 
pleasant to thee — all things look beautiful in thine eyes, as 
in those of a blind man who has just received sight; thou 
rememberest no more the time of darkness, but goest forth 
rejoioingin the nnhoped-for light. 
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Thus it was with Leuthold, wlien at sunrise he awoke. 
How sweet was the waking I First, there came the dim 
memory of some inexplicable happiness, and then a name 
rose to his lips. The remembrance of his love — day by day 
his earliest waking thought— oame upon him with a full tide 
of recollection. But there was a change. The young man 
rose up and looked out on the daylight ; never had it before 
seemed so fair. His eyes grew dim with overpowering bliss ; 
he stretched out his arms, as if he would embrace the whole 
world in the fulness of his joy ; he murmured the name of 
her he loved, adding to it those words which he had never 
yet dared to utter — " Mine own! mine oumP^ 

Alas I alas I for the love that can thus deceive itself 1 

Leuthold went to his books, but his ideas wandered. What 
had philosophy to do with love ? Sometimes a painful thought 
of Herman flitted across his mind. If Hilda loved him not, 
how wretched he must be 1 

" But he will forget it in time. Herman's love is not like 
mine," murmui'ed the student. "He has many joys; I only 
one — ^but that passing all others !" 

Again came Hilda's image; and the young lover gave him- 
self up to a sweet reverie. He pictured his future life ; he 
conjured up the vision of a home, calm, peaceful, where he 
might follow the pursuits he loved, and become learned and 
honoured among men. He thought how proudly the Pro- 
fessor would give his daughter to one who deserved to win 
her ; and, mingled with the idea of the old man, came that of 
childhood ; of sweet young faces crowding round him ; of fame 
to be reaped for them, that they might rejoice in their father's 
name when he was in the dust ; and above all, the image of 
Hilda, in wifehood, in motherhood, in still fair and still- 
beloved old age. How they twain would glide together 
through life ! not living as the worldly do— as if this existence 
were all — ^but ever looking upwards together, firmly believing 
that those who are one in love, and one in heart and mind, what* 
ever be the after destiny of the soul, will never be divided. 

All day Leuthold could not drive away tk^ \>^^as»i^^i5L ^'^ssa^ 
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It nestled close to his heart, and would not go; it followed 
him when he went out into the busy streets ; it coloured 
everything with its own rosy light. The faces he met seemed 
to peer into his, as if divining the secret of his happiness. 
Only one fear oppressed him — ^lest he might perchance see 
Herman. But the day passed and Herman came not. In 
the evening Leuthold went out into the open country, where 
he thought no pr3dng eyes could behold his joy. Yet, even 
there, the clouds as they passed over him seemed to form 
themselves into the semblance of Hilda^s face, and the little 
birds as they sang almost '' syllabled her name.'' All nature 
to Leuthold was full of love. 

As he walked dreamily along, a step overtook him, his 
hand was warmly grasped, and Herman stood before him. 

" Why, you are sauntering like a man asleep !" said young 
Waldhof. 

Leuthold changed colour, and looked anxiously at his 
friend. Herman's face was not without some traces of agita- 
tion; but there was no sorrow there. 

** I have sought for you everywhere," continued Waldhof, 
" I have much to tell, Leuthold." 

"Have you, too, attained your desire?" asked Leuthold, 
hurriedly. " Have the angels we beheld that night " 

" I dreamed a dream, but I have forgotten it now, save for 
what it taught me. Oh, Leuthold, I have had a bitter lesson, 
but it has ended in joy — Hilda loves me 1" 

There are strokes so terrible, so stunning, that the heart 
within us seems to turn to ice, and that is all. A thunder- 
bolt sometimes slays without an outward wound. Thus it 
was with Leuthold. His life's hope was shattered, but no 
visible token betrayed the death-stroke within. 

Herman drew his friend's arm within his own, and they 
sat down under a tree. There, with his face turned away 
from Leuthold, the young man told the whole story of his 
anger, and its punishment. 

" This morning," he cried, " I knew myself as I had never 
Jtnofrn before. I was humbled to the dust. I longed to 
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throw myself at Hilda's feet, and say, ' Hate me, despise me ; 
. I deserve it. I am not worthy to look upon thee, and yet I 
love thee 1'" 

"And thou didst say so, Herman?" said the student very 
calmly. 

" Yes, best Leuthold ; my good angel was with me ; I 
poured out my heart before her in its shame, in its humility, 
and she contemned it not. She forgave me for my love's sake. 
Listen to what she said^-every one of her sweet words is 
written on my heart. * Thou art very thoughtless, Herman — 
thou art full of faults — ^thou art not half so gentle as Leuthold ; 
and yet I love thee— only thee.' And then she laid her dear 
arms round my neck. — ^Why, Leuthold, how thou shiverest I" 

" The wind is cold — ^very cold," muttered the unfortunate 
student. 

" Then take my cloak. Come — ^we will sit no longer here: 
thou art not so strong as I," answered the other, as with 
unwonted gentleness of manner he led his friend homeward. 
Happy love had given all his better feelings freer play. 

"I sometimes think it strange that thou shouldst never 
have loved Hilda," said Herman, as they walked on slowly, 
" or that she should not have loved thee." 

" Loved me ! — ^me I" repeated Leuthold. 

" Yes ; it might have been. I was almost jealous of thee 
when Hilda spoke so warmly of thee this morning, and I told 
her so. But she only smiled, and said thou hadst never 
dreamed of such a thing, that thou wert as a brother to 
her, and hadst never loved aught except thy books. But 
the time will come, Leuthold — Hilda says so — ^when thou, 
too, wilt know the bliss of happy love. Thou shouldst 
have heard her praise thee ; ay, even beyond myself. And 
then she described the sort of damsel that would win thy 
hard heart — ^beautiful as an angel, gentle as a dove. Hal 
ha I Leuthold, dost hear?" laughed the gay-hearted young 
man. 

Jjeuthold laughed too. So strong was his self-control that 
the keenest ear could not have distinguished a discordant tone 
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in that awful mirth. The friendly darkness hid the convul- 
sions of his features, the clench of his hands, the torturing 
pain that seemed as if a fiend^s clutch were at his throat; and 
Leuthold conquered. But angels would have looked down 
and wept over him who struggled so fearfully with himself, 
that in the contest life was almost riven asunder. At his own 
door the student parted from Herman, kindly, cheerfully, as 
usual ; nay, listened to the careless footstep of the young man 
as he passed down the street humming a light ditty, half- 
playful, half-tender, for it was of love. The sounds died 
away, and Leuthold was alone. 

Let us not depict the anguish of that first hour of terrible 
awakening from the dream of a lifetime. They to whom love 
is but the crowning link of many sweet bonds, the last nectar- 
drop in a cup already running over with all life's other 
blessings, can never know what it is to those who have 
nought else. Such love — the love of years — ^is not merely 
the chief aim of life ; it is life itself. What must the rending 
be ? We cannot paint — ^we dare not 1 God help those who 
have thus lost all ! 

A night of agony passed, and Leuthold had striven with 
his own soul, until he had taught it that most blessed of 
lessons — to endure. In the silence and gloom a spirit-hand 
had been laid upon his heart, and its wild beatings grew still. 
A spirit-voice had breathed in his ear, "Peace, peace! 
others, too, have sufiered and found rest." Then Leuthold 
answered in his soul — " Yes, I know, in the grave." But 
the voice replied, solemnly and reproachfully — " And in life, 
too, there is peace. Thinkest thou that the All-good would 
S(jnd His children on earth for cureless sorrow ? There is no 
grief so heavy that it cannot be borne, until patience becomes 
in the end calmness and peace." And the gnawing pain in 
the student's heart ceased : he grovelled no longer on the 
door of his chamber, wrestling with his despair, but looked 
upward to the sky. It was still and clear, but all starless ; 
and Leuthold thought it was an image of his own future. As 
ha looked^ the horizon brightened, and bis tearless, burning 
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eyes beheld the coming dawn. Then he knew that there is 
no night so long and dreary but morning will come at last. 
The fountains of his heart were unsealed — tears came, and 
th^ soothed him. He laid down, and slept a sleep as calm 
as }f angels watched around his pillow. It might have been 
80— who knows ? 

While many of the dwellers in Leipsic were yet sleeping, 
Leuthold Auerbach went forth from his native town, as he 
resolved, for ever 1 He left kindly tokens for all whom he 
regarded ; but he bade farewell to none. No one knew of 
his going until he had departed ; and he gave no clue as to 
whither he was journeying. Perhaps he hardly knew him- 
self ; but he felt that he could not stay at Leipsic. A restless 
desire for wandering took possession of him. He seemed as 
though he could not breathe until he had shut out from his 
eyes, heart, and mind, those scenes where he had been at once 
so happy and so wretched — ^until he had placed the wide world 
between him and his lost hope. 

As before said, he went away without one adieu even to 
Hilda. He could not look again upon her beloved face, 
knowing that all hope was lost for ever. Against his reason 
— almost against his conviction — one faint ray had clung to 
his heart during these long years of hidden love : all was 
dark now. Ere long he knew that the total cessation of a 
flickering hope is far easiest to bear — at least after a time ; 
but t^is truth he had yet to learn. Now, his only strength 
seemed to consist in fljdng far away from the spectre of a 
vaniBhed joy. 

Leuthold passed by the dwelling of Hilda, and his heart 
melted. In all his agony was mingled no anger against her. 
She loved him not, but she had not deceived him : he had 
beguiled himself. She was still the angel of his life, the 
unconscious origin of all that was pure and good in his 
nature, the awakener of his soul. Therein, her image shone 
unclouded still. In the lonely sunshine of early morning, 
Leuthold stood by her garden-gate ; he pressed his lips to the 
cold stone where her hand had often rested in their many 
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Adieux, and prayed that she might be blessed through life, and 
haj)py in the love of him she had chosen. 

While he lingered, he heard the trees rustling in the gar- 
den; a light footstep sounded along the walks; and a low 
singing was heard, tlrat seeried to come from a heart over- 
laden with its own happiness. 

It was Hilda's voice. Leuthold could bear no more; he 
fled away — far, far as if his feet were winged. The dream of 
his youth was ended for ever. 



CHAPTEK V. 

Look not mournAilly into the Fast: it returns no more; wisely 
improve the Present; and go forth into the shadowy Future without, 
(bar, and with a manly heart. — Longfellow. 

The high mass of Easter was being celebrated in Haarlem 
Cathedral. The deep-toned organ poured forth its volume of 
sound, the censers gave out their incense, and the priests 
murmured the low monotonous prayers of a religion whose 
mysterious beauty appeals to the heart, more than to the 
understanding. The cathedral was filled with kneeling wor- 
shippers of every rank. The rude boor from the Dutch 
marshes, but a few degrees superior to his barbarian ances- 
tor, of whom the refined Tacitus scornfully writes ; the rich 
citizen of Haarlem, who, contented with his wealth and 
ignorance, lefl the duties of religion and learning to the priests 
of his faith — a faith which ^e professed, but never attempted 
to comprehend — were both there; and, lastly, there were 
chance wanderers from all parts, who had come to witness 
the Easter celebration, and to hear the great organ of 
Haarlem. 

Of all that worshipping crowd we shall particularize but 

two individuals, who knelt side by side, though chance alone 

had caused thir propinquity, as they were perfect strangers to 

each other. One was far advanced ia life, with phlegmatic, 

Dutch features, only redeemed from iuVn^^a "Vj^ xJicl^ %KvsNfc 
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expression of d quick dark eye; he "woi^e a burgher's dress, 
goodly enough, and carefully arranged* Beside him knelt 
the other — a man, whose age might have been within the 
middle cycle of life — from thirty to fifty. He had a dark, 
bronzed countenance, remarkable neither for beauty nor ugli- 
ness; hair, in which white streaks already had begun to 
mingle with the brown ; and a stooping gait. His careless 
but not coarse attire was travel-worn, and he worshipped like 
Jacob, " leaning on the top of his staff," one which had 
evidently sustained the wayfarer's steps through many a 
weary journey. He rested hia hands upon it as he knelt, 
leaned his head against them, and seemed absorbed in thought. 
His musings were hardly devotional, for he fixed his large 
soft eyes on vacancy, and his compressed lips did not move, 
though all around him were heard the murmuring orisons of 
his fellow-worshippers. 

When the sacred host was raised, the stranger's open eyes 
were still fixed upward; he declined not his head; his neigh- 
bour touched his elbow, whispering — 

" My good friend, thou art absorbed I thou forgettest thy 
prayers." 

The other turned hastily round, looked at the old burgher's 
kindly face, and, with a murmured apology or acknowledg- 
ment, bent his head like the rest, until the holy emblem had 
passed by. When the service concluded, the old man said 
to his fellow- worshipper — 

" I pray you, pardon me for breaking in upon your thoughts 
just now ; but it behoves all good Catholics to be doubly 
careful of every due rite, when these sinful doctrines of the 
man John Huss are abroad." 

" I am beholden to you," answered the stranger, in a sweet 
musical voice. It was the same which, years before, had 
rung with persuasive eloquence in the hall of Leipsic ; had 
murmured its quiet words of concealed love at Hilda's side ; 
had poured forth, in secret, its agony of wild despair. The 
StrnDger in the cathedral of Haarlem >Na.a\»^\3A)as^^ k»L<5S^"^^- 
Touched and interested — unconsdo\x^\7, ^^iti^^^f— ^1 "^^ 
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melody of a voice that was irresistible, the old man, as the^ 
went out together, still continued the conversation. 

" You seem a stranger here ?" 

" I entered Haarlem only yesterday." 

" And you were admiring our cathedral ? Is it not beauti- 
ful?" said the old man, with some degree of pride. 

" It is the fairest I have yet seen, and I have travelled far 
and wide, and have found no rest for my feet," continued 
Leuthold, musingly, while a sad look passed over his face, not 
unmarked by his companion. 

"Forgive an old man's rudeness," said the Dutchman, 
kindly ; " but you seem weary, my friend ; and if you are 
a stranger, and have no home — no ties in Haarlem " 

" None in the wide world !" 

" Why, then, come home and stay with me, while your 
affairs detain you here. Ours is a cheerful house ; my Lucia 
will be sure to welcome her father's guest ; and I have half- 
a-dozen grandchildren, who will strive to amuse you. You 
might fare worse than in the home of old Laurentius Coster." 

Leuthold met this unexpected hospitality with the cordiality 
it merited. 

" But, Herr Coster," he said, smiling, " are you not rather 
venturesome in thus welcoming a stranger to your house?" 

" I know not who you may be, whether rich or poor, noble 
or peasant," answered the hearty burgher. " I only need 
look in your face to see you are a good man, and that is all 
I care for. You are most welcome, provided you are not one 
of those abominable heretics." 

Leuthold drew a crucifix from his bosom. 

** I am a good Catholic, I trust : as indeed you have already 
witnessed. I was once a student, and am still an humble 
follower of the learned sciences. My name is Leuthold 
Auerbach." 

"Then welcome — thrice welcome I" cried Laurentius, 

grasping him warmly by the hand. " My instinct was true ! 

Sir, I am a simple, unlearned man myself, but I have been 

honoured with, the friendship of many of the wise and good. 
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Tonr name is known to me as that of one whom a prince 
might be proud to welcome to his palace. Thrice welcome 
to my home, Herr Auerbach I" 

Leuthold's breast thrilled with pleasure. The yearning 
desire for human sympathy yet dwelt there, and ever sprang 
up at the lightest touch, a pure fountain of love to all man- 
kind. He had said to himself when, after the desolation that 
fell upon him, his heart revived a little — ^as a wayside plant 
crushed by a heavy stone, after a time begins to put forth its 
small green leaves from amidst the ruins — ^he had said, <^ I 
will be strong, I will be patient. The world is very wide. 
I will not mourn for the loss of one all-engrossing love ; my 
heart shall not be frozen by this despair, but shall abound the 
more in pure, unselfish, universal love — ^in divine charity." 

And so he had wandered far and wide, in desert places, 
and among men whose very existence was unknown to 
civilised Europe. He had gone from the learned priests of 
Eome to the wild mountaineers of Hungary, and then again 
to the scarcely less barbarian inhabitants of the nooks and 
corners of his own German land. He had journeyed from 
city to city, everywhere following on the track of misery with 
the footstep of an angel of peace, regarding his learning only 
as an instrument of doing good. To the sick he was a 
physician ; to the poor a comforter and adviser ; to the guilty 
he spoke with a warning, yet pitying voice. When all these 
blessed him, when in their happiness he saw the fruit of his 
labours, then Leuthold remembered no more his own sorrow, 
but rejoiced that he was thus made an instrument of good on 
earth. 

Laurentius and his guest took their way to the home of the 
former. As they went. Coster talked with the not unpleasing 
garrulousness of age ; and Leuthold learned much of his new 
friend's early life. His father had been cuatoa of the cathedral ; 
and this ofi5.ce, after the fashion of those early times, had 
given to the family their surname. Laurentius recounted to 
his guest the passing incidents of a life whose course had 
been untroubled by any of those .seasons of vioildV^ ^-ax^ «sA 
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mental su^Pering, wHich oflen stand as landmarks of bitternefid 
in the history of finer moulded spirits. He had loved in an 
easy, gentle, indifferent way; he had married, and outlived 
joy; he had lost his wife, atid outlived sorrow. He spoke 
with a father's fondness of his only child, Lucia, who, with 
her husband and children, brightened his home in his old age. 

'' I have had a comfortable life, and have done as much 
good as my opportunities permitted," said the old man. 
** Last of all, I am content that my children should lay me in 
the shadow of the old cathedral towers, say a prayer for my 
soul, and forget me." 

« And is this life ? Is this all ? " thought Leuthold, while 
he listened. " Have I no higher existence than this ?" And 
his inmost soul answered — "Yes, thou hast the true life 
within thee ! " He felt it, and was content. " Yet," he 
murmured, " there is none on earth even to say the prayer of 
loving kindred for my soul's repose." But the inward voice 
replied — " What matters it ? If thou hast worked out thy 
mission on earth, thy good deeds, however secret, will be as 
thy soid's children : who will yet rise up and bless their 
father." 

The dwelling of Laurentius Coster was situated on the 
shores of the lake of Haarlem, whose waters dashed up 
almost to the entrance, fertilizing a pleasant garden, which 
owed its beauty more to the hand of abundant Nature, than 
to the tasteful skill of its cultivator. The house was evidently 
occupied by a family whose wealth enabled thena to consider 
luxury a necessity, inasmuch as the window of the large hall 
was of glass, while the other apertures for light were carefully 
covered with a thin wire-woven substance. Moreover, it had 
one tall chimney in the centre of the roof, above which the 
dense wood-smoke curled upwards, diffusing the pleasant 
odour of burning pine-faggots ; and the roughness of the 
outer walls was concealed by festoons of ivy, which had been 
^race/iiJJjr trained so as to cover the whole front of the low, 
one-storied dwelling. 
Presently the garden rang yritli t\ie Yid^OTOMv^ ^craXa ^^ «^ 
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troop of children, who came bounding to meet their grand- 
father. The boys danced round him with innumerable 
greetings and inquiries about Easter-gifts ; while the eldest 
girl — a silent, demure-eyed little damsel of twelve years — 
quietly took away the old man's stick, and drew his arm 
through hers, making herself proud supporter of his steps. 

^' See what it is to be an old grandfather ! " said Coster to 
Leuthold, who had hung back from the merry tribe of 
children. '' Come, Lucia the Second," he continued, address- 
ing his granddaughter, " you must be mistress of the house 
in your mother's absence, and welcome my friend here, whom 
I have brought from Haarlem." 

The little maiden drooped her head, and cast down her 
eyes, half shyly, half with a childish coquetry ; then, without 
lifting up her long eyelashes, she put her hand in Leuthold's, 
and said^- 

" You are very welcome, and I hope you will stay a long 
time here." 

. "That will I gladly," answered Leuthold, as he stooped 
down and kissed the sweet, blushing face ; and then, still 
holding Lucia's hand, he entered the house of Laurentius 
with a feeling of home-happiness long unknown to the lonely 
wanderer. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind ns 

Footsteps on the sands of time— 
footprints that, perchance, another, 

Sailing o*er Life's troubled main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked hrother. 

Seeing, shall take heart again. — Longfellow. 

Weeks, months passed, and Leuthold of Leipsic still remained 
an honoured guest in the family of Lautentiwa CasXfct* TaKt^ 
W93 a pfitrmrcbfd simplicity thereiiv 'S^V^^iSa >R^ xtlorX. ^qs5?^^»J». 
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to the spirit of the wanderer. The children loved him, for 
he became alternately their teacher and their playfellow ; the 
mother— a worthy Dutch matron, to whom her home was her 
whole world — ^regarded him kindly, as a harmless, gentle 
personage, who ate little and spoke less ; and the old man 
himself, after vainly trying to delight his own peculiar faculty 
of hero-worship by treating Leuthold with the cumbrous 
respect due to a great man, at last suffered him to remain 
unnoticed, and, unencumbered with the burden of his fame, 
nestle in the family nook as he best loved. 

When Leuthold spoke of continuing his journeyings, it was 
with a lingering and almost sorrowful tone, which was echoed 
by all the family. John and Peter, the two elder boys, loudly 
protested against his departure ; and little Lucia tearfully 
raised her soft dove's eyes, which had now learned to peep 
from under their lashes, even in the presence of the great 
Herr Auerbach. 

" Do you not love us, that you wish to go ?" said the child, 
wistfully, " You know that we love you— I more than all. 
Why will you not stay ?" 

It is so sweet to hear the language of affection, even from 
a child. Leuthold's eyes grew dim, while he took the gentle 
pleader on his knee. 

" You love me, dear child I Does any one, then, love me ?" 

" After such a frank declaration from this young damsel, 
what more can you wish?" said the grandfather, merrily. 
" But come, Herr Auerbach, tell me whither you would go, 
and whom it is that you prefer to us ? I thought you had no 
home-ties." 

"I have no closer ties in the wide world than here," 
answered Leuthold. " It seems to be my fortune to drift 
through life like a chance sea-weed, and never find a resting- 
place. I have been happy here, and now I go forth to fulfil 
my wandering destiny." 

"Thou shalt not go forth at all, my son," cried the old 
man, his tone of respect merging into that of affection. 
^'Listen to what this little maiden says, and stay with us. 
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If ihou art too proud to be received as a brother in a house* 
hold which is honoured by thy presence, at least thou wilt 
not refuse to aid in governing these wild boys, who ought to 
esteem it their greatest happiness to have been instructed by 
the learned doctor Leuthold Auerbach. Therefore stay, my 
son — if I may call thee so." 

Leuthold clasped the hand of Coster, and the compact was 
sealed, without a word, save Lucia's joyful exclamation — 

" Ah, now you will believe that we love you ! " 

And she sat down at his feet, looking up in his face with 
eyes that spoke more than her words — eyes in which a 
woman's soul was dawning through the unconscious inno- 
cence of the child. 

" Herr Auerbach," said the eldest boy, after a long and 
whispered consultation, " now you are one of the family, we 
must put your name among our list of carvings. How do 
you spell* Leuthold?'" 

His question being answered, the boy began to consult 
with his brothers. 

" An L and an H," mused the younger, John ; " they will 
be hard to cut. Grandfather, you must cut them for us, as 
you did in the tree." 

And he brought out a large box filled with letters of all 
sizes rudely carved in bark, some separately, others united in 
long strips, forming the names of the family. 

"Now you shall see how cleverly we can write without 
using a pen, and what a quantity we can do at a time," said 
Peter. " Come, dear master ! " The " good master," or the 
" dear master," was Leuthold's appellation in the family. 

The boy led him to a rude sort of press, and showed him 
how, by placing these blackened letters upon white paper, 
impressions were taken of the names of the household. 

" We call this our printing," said the boy, proudly, as he 
noticed Leuthold's surprise and curiosity. "We have done 
all our own names, and you shall soon see yours write itself 
in the same way. Once we did a whole sentence— it was, 
Ave Martay orapro nobis: it looked so pretty," 
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"And who found out these curious playthings?" asked 
the " good master." 

" It was our grandfather who cut the first letter for us to 
copy out of the bark of a beech tree, as we were walking in the 
wood. Then Peter took an impression of it, and we saw how 
it would save the trouble of writing, and be much prettier. 
But you do not hear, good master," said the boy, as Leuthold 
sat musingly with the letters in his hand, apparently absorbed 
in deep reflection. 

In the child's plaything the man of thought and far-seeing 
intellect perceived, though dimly, the origin of a mighty 
power, which in coming ages would sway the world to its 
centre. He saw how learning might be scattered far and wide 
— ^how the work of a lifetime might come to be transcribed 
in a day — and thus the blessing of knowledge be diffused to 
an extent of which he had never before dreamed. These 
possibilities, though vague, came upon the man of science 
with a force which he could feel, but not define. A sudden 
light flashed upon Leuthold, impelling him to work out the 
great idea which had arisen out of one of those strange 
accidents which we call chance, but which are destiny. 

Laurentius Coster was one of those men who seem sent 
into the world, the unconscious instruments of some great 
good, yet who never dream of their mission, and accomplish 
it more through seeming fate than by the resolute agency ot 
their own will. How little did the simple-minded old man 
imagine, when cutting out playthings for his grandchildren? 
that he was paving the way for the glorious footsteps of 
freedom, of science, of literature ; — that the name which, in 
his unlearned humility, he deemed would soon be forgotten, 
was to be transmitted from generation to generation as that of 
the inventor of printing. 

Leuthold Auerbach spent a long night of meditation, 

and then he sought Laurentius, and told him, with earnest 

enthusiasm, of what was passing in his mind. But the placid 

and rather phlegmatic Dutchman was perfectly unmoved. He 

could nop believe that from » thing so trifling — a childish 
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toy — should spring effects so great as Leuthold foretold. The 
master drew him to the window. 

" Look " he cried in his energy, " look at that noble tree 
in whose branches the birds rest and the breezes play — ^it 
was once a small seed trodden under foot! But a hand 
found it, planted it, and behold it now I So is the beginning 
of every new science ; it is discovered — a tiny seed, planted, 
sometimes intentionally, sometimes by what men foolishly 
call ' chance ; ' it takes root and grows, and none can hinder 
it. Remember that a few grains of sand accidentally mingled 
and thrown into the fire by a careless workman's hand pro- 
duced the clear, beautiftil substance now forming your 
window; and who knows where the marvels of this art of 
glass-making may end ? It makes things distinct to the eye 
like a- new sense. Perchance, one day through it we may 
behold the far-off mysteries of the stars. And so it will 
be with this discovery of thine, Laurentius." 

"Thou art sanguine^ dear Leuthold," said the old man, 
with -a half-incredulons but gentle smile, as he listened to the 
excited tones of his friend. " What good dost thou imagine 
this printing will produce ? " 

" Hast thou never considered that it will multiply writing 
without end ; — that those rare and precious works which it 
takes a man's life to copy may be made no longer the sole 
luxury of the rich ? — that the same power by which these 
children print a name or a prayer could be made to produce 
a whole volume ? Oh, Laurentius, if thou couldst see into 
the future as I do^see thy name emblazoned by fame — see 
thy children honoured, and, above all, see the good which thou 
hast left behind on earth ! How blessed such a life must be ! " 

Coster, moved and touched by the earnestness of Leuthold, 
seemed more than half convinced. 

" Well, dear master, what dost thou wish me to do for the 
furtherance of this great end ? I will do all for thy sake." 

" Not for mine, but thine own— or, rather for the sake of 
the whole world !" cried the enthusiastic philosopher. 

And then be explained to bis surprised and wondering 
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bearer yaiious plans which the ingenuity of a man of science 
could make applicable to the new invention. 

" It is strange — it is wonderful ? " said Laurentius, musing, 
as improvements which had never struck him before were 
suggested by the master ; and slowly the idea began to dawn 
upon the good Fleming that this passing amusement of his 
might indeed turn out a wonderful discovery. He was like a 
man who had picked up a pebble, which some hand more 
skilful than his own had polished, and found therein a pre- 
cious gem. Yet, like the same self-gratified seeker, he never 
remembered that he had only found it as a common stone, and 
that, for all he knew of its value, it might have remained a 
common stone for ever, had not a wiser head than his own 
brought the treasure to light. 

Laurentius gave himself up to delight and pride. He was 
at last convinced of the after-success of his discovery, and as 
it steadily advanced, owing to the skilful wisdom of Leuthold, 
the learned of Haarlem began to see it too. Coster was now 
honoured as the inventor of a marvellous art, and men began 
to talk of him as the honest burgher had never been talked 
of before. When the first rudely-printed book appeared, the 
joy of the old man knew no bounds. He looked at it, turned 
over and over again the coarsely-formed but still legible 
pages, until his aged eyes swam with tears. 

" Can it be I — I, Laurentius Coster, who have done all 
this — who have found out what seems like magic?" cried he. 

And then he embraced his daughter, and took his grand- 
children on his knee, making them spell it over letter by 
letter. 

" My boys, my dear John and Peter," he said, " I am old : 
I shall not live to rejoice in the work of my hands ; but you 
will see it. Yes, my children, you will not forget your old 
grandfather when he is gone — the world will not suffer you. 
Ah, me I to think that my poor name should indeed be remem- 
bered for ages as having done all this I Children, you will 
one day be proud that you are descended from Laurentius 
Cos^r." 
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** Grandfather/* murmured Lucia, " you are so happy with 
us that you forget Leuthold. See how silent and grave he 
stands." 

" Ah, yes I come here, my dear Leuthold — ^my good friend," 
cried the old man, whose heart was opened to the whole 
world. " You were the first to tell me what I had done, and 
you shall not be forgotten. You shall share my fortune with 
these children, and be a rich man all your life !" 

Leuthold smiled, with a gentle negative motion of the 
head ; he then complained of weariness, and retired. In his 
solitude he sat, and pondered over thoughts half-pleasing, 
half-sad. 

" It is even so," mused he. " I have laboured, and others 
will reap the fruit of my labours. This old man's name will 
be honoured, while mine will be mentioned no more. I shall 
pass away like a wandering breeze, or like a breaking wave. 
Yet what matters it ? The winged breeze has left behind it 
a precious seed — the wave has wafted a pearl ashore. The 
work of both is done." 



CHAPTER VIL 

He stood beside me, 
The embodied image of the brightest dream, 
That like a dawn heralds the day of life. 
The shadow of his presence made my world 
A Paradise. All familiar things he touched, 
All common words he spake, became to me 
Like forms and sounds of a diviner world. — Shelley. 

The poets liken life to a hurrying river — a journey swift, 
and yet weary — a changing day. They call Time an enemy, 
a destroyer: at times a beloved friend, but that is only in the 
bitter irony of sorrow. The fact is, that passing Life and 
changing Time are only outward show. The true souls who 
walk the earth — and there are many, thank God I whatever 
cold-hearted sceptics may say oi \i\1xaaii\V3 — •Tis^'st ^^'a^ 
change, nor grow old. They oiily Tiipen \xv \q\s^a^ «xAS». ^^ 
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good things, and become more fit for the heavenly harvest. 
In those who are of a commoner mould, the wearing body 
weighs down the mind, and the heart grows old with the 
frame ; but the true angel-spirits are ever young. 

Thus Leuthold Auerbach, when the ominous shadow of 
forty years was nigh overtaking him, was as young in heart 
as he had been at twenty-five. His eye yet brightened at 
the sight of all beautiful things'; his voice had its old gentle 
tone ; and though his figure was bent still lower, and Time, 
the enemy, had laid his hand on the noble forehead and 
clustering hair, until every curve of the finely-formed head 
was bare to the eye of the observer, still Leuthold Auerbach 
was not an old man. Nature, ever even-handed, sometimes 
atones to those whose want of beauty makes them look old in 
youth, by tenderly keeping off the harsher tokens of age. 
Had the Self-seer exercised his gift, now long unused, he 
would have marvelled that fifteen years should have passed 
over him and left so few traces behind. 

The " good master" — he still kept that name — sat one day 
with his pupils, now growing into manhood. John and Peter 
were busily engaged in carving types, for all the secrets of his 
invention were wisely kept by Laurentius within his own 
family. They were the sole depositaries of the first mysteries 
of printing, except a servant, Geinsfleicht, who afterwards 
carried the secret with him to Mentz, and there promulgated 
it as his own discovery. The old man wandered up and 
down the room : now looking over the young workmen, now 
giving orders to his servant, who was busy with the press, 
and then glancing with pride and pleasure to the various 
testimonies of his success that adorned the room, in the shape 
of printed leaves. 

" 'Tis useless, grandfather," at last cried John, throwing 

down his block, " I cannot cut these letters ; and as I am the 

best workman here, no one else can. You must get some 

wood-caTver, and run the chance of his keeping our secret. I 

frjVJ be troubled no longer J*^ 

'^Ah, you were ever nn imBatieBt \)o\,^^ %«vfli ^^ «xwA* 
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father, shaking his bead in despair. " Leuthold, dear master, 
what shall we do ? " 

" The boy speaks wisely, though he meant it not," answered 
liCuthold. " The work is beyond his skill — it requires an 
experienced hand.** 

" And whom among the carvers in Haarlem can we trust ? 
They are a wild, unprincipled set, who would steal our 
secret and fly. Come, Lucia," he continued, as the door 
opened, and a young girl entered, "thou hast more sense 
than either of thy brothers ; tell us how we are to get this 
work finished, which John has so angrily given up ? " 

Lucia raised her eyes with the same look which was pecu- 
liar to her in childhood : all else was changed with her. The 
round, chubby features had become more regular ; the form 
had reached the full height of womanhood; childish pretti- 
ness was merged into beauty — ^beauty rendered still more 
loveable by the mind that shone through it. Lucia at seven- 
teen was, indeed, the perfection of girlhood; thoughtful, 
serene, yet with a world of feeling that almost amounted to 
passion, slumbering in the deep blue eyes,ln the tremulous lips. 

" I do not wonder that John could not carve this delicate 
work," she said. 

" Ay, that is the thing I and whom can we trust, my 
child ? A first-rate carver would refuse the task, and of those 
wild young men that Peter brings here, there is not one who 
is honest." 

" Yes, grandfather, there is," answered the girl. " No 
one can speak evil of George Surlan, the wood-carver from 
Ulm."" 

" What I merry George, the Master-singer, who steals 
away old hearts and young with his laughing eyes and his 
gay ditties ? " 

" He is good as well as merry, grandfather. I am sure 
you might trust him. And he is a favourite of the master's, 
too," said Lucia, for the first time lifting ker e^^«» tf^ 
Leuihold^s face. 

The two bojra burst into a loud lou^. 
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** You like George because he took your head as a model 
for one of his carved angels, sister. How vain girls are ! ** 
cried John, maliciously. 

Lucia glanced towards the master, whose penetrating gaze 
was fixed on her countenance. She saw it, and blushed 
deeply. 

" It is not so, indeed ! " she murmured. " You must not 
think so ill of me." And she suddenly took Leuthold^s hand 
with a child-like air, as if deprecating reproach. 

" Lucia is never vain," said Leuthold, gently, as he drew 
her towards him with the frank familiarity which ever marked 
his intercourse with the whole family, and smoothed her 
beautiful fair hair, as a father or elder brother might have 
done. It was a token of regard that was customary between 
them ; and yet Lucia seemed to tremble and change colour, 
even while a smile of radiant happiness hovered roimd her 
lips. 

" Merry Greorge might have known we were talking about 
him," cried John, who had taken refuge a;t the window, in a 
sullen fit, " Look, there he is, coming hither I Now, grand- 
father, you can put him in my place, as Lucia answers for his 
honesty so boldly." 

" What shall we do, good friend ? " said the old man, irre- 
solutely, turning to Leuthold, who was, though Laurentius 
never suspected the fact, the ruler of all his actions, having 
over him the inevitable influence of a strong mind over a 
weak one. 

" I think," said the master, " that George would answer 
thy purpose, Laurentius. Lucia has spoken truly; he is a 
clever and honest youth, the son of a worthy father, whom 
I once knew well.. Thou mayst indeed trust him." 

" The master is always right. I will go and fetch George 
hither," said Peter ; and meeting no opposition, he departed. 

Presently George Surlan entered. He was a youth slenderly 
and gracefvCly formed, which caused him to look much 
j^ouDger than he really was. His dress was tW\. o^ «L^\.\3AftTv\.^ 
/>i7^ Jjght and gay, and he wore on Ha «iko\]i\Si'et «^ ^q>x^ ^l 
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ba4ge, being a rude representation of Eling David playing the 
barp. This was the distinctive mark of the order of Master- 
singers, a brotherhood which rose up in Germany after the 
Minne-singers had passed away, and which united the mueical 
character of the latter with many rules and rites approaching 
to masonic. To this fraternity of minstrels, which included 
men of all ranks, and was at one time almost imiversal over 
Grermany, the young wood-carver belonged. 

The Master-singer lifted his cap from his fair curls, and 
looked with much surprise round the room, which was, accord- 
ing to report, the scene of Coster's mysterious and secret 
labours. - He made a respectful reverence to the old man, and 
to Leuthold, and then, as his quick eye caught that of the 
young maiden, it brightened with pleasure. 

" They tell me you are a true upright youth, as well as a 
good carver," abruptly began Laurentius. " I have sent for 
you to aid us, George Surlan, and I am going to trust you 
with a great secret. Herr Auerbach says I may." 

The young man looked gratefuUy towards the master, and 
replied :— 

"He shall have no cause to repent his goodness. What 
can I do?" 

And thereupon Laurentius began, in a long harangue, to 
explain the necessity of secresy, and the solemn promise that 
he would: be expected to make regarding the work he was to 
do. The Master-singer listened rather impatiently ; but 
Leuthold took advantage of a pause in the discourse to explain 
all succinctly. 

" Thou must promise to keep the secret, and I know thou 
didst never fail in thy word. I answer for thee, and so does 
this child, it seems," said Leuthold, smiling at Lucia. 

" Then I will engage to do anything in the wide world,** 
cried George Surlan, earnestly, clasping the master's hand, 
though his beaming eyes sought the sweet face of Lucia. 

She answered him with a frank and kindly smile '^ but sIia 
did not droop ber long lashes — she ^^ xlqX, \>\>o^» . ^^aaX 
while the young man's whole soxd \^a» ^2K^^ ^^ ^^ ^*^^ 
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— while he watched her every movement with the lingeritig 
fcndness that only springs from love, she looked carelessly 
on him, unconscious of the treasure thus thrown away. 
To the dreaming maiden, wholly absorbed in her inner 
world of romance, there was but one on earth who appeared 
noble, wise — worthy to be the ideal of girlhood's wildest 
devotion. That one was Leuthold Auerbach. 

Woman's love is far more spiritualized than man's, inas- 
much as it is often entirely independent of outward beauty. 
A true-hearted woman's nature is full of the quality called 
hero-worship, and this, mingled with the all-pervading neces- 
sity of loving, causes her to be swayed irresistibly by the 
power of superior intellect. How many a fanciful girl has 
lavished a world of fondness upon some poet-idol, whom 
perhaps her eyes have never beheld, and whom yet she 
regards with a vague adoration, which, though only ideal, 
needs but a touch to exalt it into the intensity of human 
love I How often, too, do we see some beautiful and high- 
minded woman pour out the whole riches of her affection 
upon one to whom Nature has given nothing but the great 
spell to win it all — a noble soul ! She passes over all external 
disadvantages of age or person. She sees but the immortal 
spirit dwelling therein; and it is ever beautiful, ever young. 
Her soul is bowed down before it in joyful humility; and 
where she worships she loves too, with an earnestness, 
intensity and purity, which shadow dimly forth that which 
the angels bear to Divinity itself. 

Therefore let it not be thought strange if Leuthold had 
thus unconsciously awakened such deep and absorbing feel- 
ings in the heart of a young girl like Lucia. The world 
scoffs at the romance of girlhood. Nay, women themselves, 
grown sedate and matronly, come in time to look back 
deridingly on themselves, and say how young and foolish they 
were once. And yet this first fresh dream is one of the few 
Tealhies of life, not the less vivid and true because we out- 
grow it in time. Others trea^ng after \xs, a^am ^^aa^ t\vTou^h 
^At sunnjr region, and when we turu and ae^ lilla.^m mXJa. VJcisax 
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famooent romance and their single-hearted trust, we remember 
our own old days, and think that there was some truth in 
those dreams afler all. 

. Sweety maidenly, and yet high-souled Iiucia, with the heart 
of a woman and the spirit of a child, our eyes grow dim while 
we picture thee: how thou didst grow up like a pure lily 
among meaner flowers, and feel gradually the carelessness of 
childhood merge into the dreams of girlhood ; how thou didst 
love to sit alone, to trace dim regions in cloudland, to listen 
to invisible music in the wind, to watch the stars, until they 
seemed mysterious eyes looking down on thee, while vague 
feelings of delicious sadness stole over thee, and thy tears 
flowed, though not for sorrow ! Poor child ! who didst ask of 
the winds, the clouds, the stars, what was the strange power 
that so moved thee, and understoodest not the answer that they 
bore,—" Maiden, it is Love I" 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Love is sweet, 
Given or returned. — Shbllet. 

The fltory of love is everywhere the same. Why should we 

enlarge on the passing daily events in this Flemish home of 

four hundred years ago ? Human hearts beat now as they 

did then, and are alike swayed by doubts, and fears, and 

hopes, with love reigning above all. Thou, youth of modem 

days, sighing in vain for some cold-hearted damsel ; thou, 

dreaming maiden, who worshippest one above all, calling 

this feeling respect, admiration — anything but love; and 

thou, calm philosopher, who hast suffered and- found peace, 

and art no more of the world — ^ye may see in these visions 

of the past but the reflex of your own selves. 

Day after day glided on, and all was outward calm in the 

dwelling of Laurentius Coster. The young Master-singer 

became an inmate of the family, and all vr^t^ ^^^ ^i NkjJ^» 

Geozge Surlan brought sunslime ^^ex^^ct \ife ^<£5&^ ^^JCow 

bUf bUtbe spirit and kindly heart. U^ ^sca ii^X* ox.^ ^'^ l^'^^ 
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moody, senlimental lovers, always sigHing and pining ; still 
less was he addicted to those fantastic moods which modem 
poetry has made so interesting, ever changing from gloomy 
misanthropy to hollow mirth. Though he loved Lucia as 
the apple of his eye, and though as yet he loved in vain, still 
he did not lose hope. It was his happiness to be near her, 
to render her all those kindly offices which brothers scorn. 
When she walked through her well-tended garden and received 
the daily gift of flowers, or found all sorts of beautifully 
carved ornaments in her room, as if by magic, Lucia thanked 
her friend with a pleasant smile, never dreaming in her inno- 
cence of the love he bore her. Poor George I he tried to be 
contented with such a light guerdon, and consoled himself 
with the thought that perhaps Lucia was too young to love 
any one, and a still untouched heart might surely be won in 
time; but, afler a season, he learned how vain was that 
comfort. Thus it chanced that the discovery came. 

Usually, in the long winter evenings, the family gathered 
together in the large hall. Very solemn these meetings had 
used to be, while Laurentius held forth to the sleepy children 
on the events of his young days, intermingled with horrible 
modern stories of the deeds of Ziska and John Huss, whose 
histories had reached the good city of Haarlem with all the 
embellishments of a fairy tale. When Leuthold came, these 
stories were discontinued ; and, in their stead, the master's 
low sweet voice might be heard, telling various tales learned 
in his journeyings far and wide, of good deeds done in humble 
nomes, of noble heroism that the world knew not, of suffering 
endured and wrong overcome — all that could lead young 
spirits onward in the right path. At such times the little 
Lucia always sat at Leuthold's feet, with his hand resting on 
her curls; and, as she grew older, she still kept her place 
beside him. But the soft eyes were less often raised to his 
face, and she usually listened in silence, her fingers busied 
with some piece of maiden's work. Now and then, when 
Leuthold turned and saw her thus, a vision of the long- 
vanished past £itted across his mind ; but when, at a sudden 
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patzse in Ae tale, he saw the enthusiastic girl listening with 
clasped hands and heaving breast, the passing fancy vanished. 
Lucia was not the calm, reserved Hilda. More beautiful— 
perchance, more winning : but unlike that ideal of his youth*f 
love. 

When, alternating with Leuthold's stories, came the fantastic 
lays of the young Master-singer, Lucia at first did not like 
the change ; but gradually, as the musician*8 own feelings 
deepened, his songs took a serious tone. His mirthful ditties 
were transformed into the breathings of love, a lore new as 
pleasant to the maiden ; for Leuthold, in all his historieS| 
never touched on that one subject. How could he? So 
while the minstrel poured out his feelings under a thin yeil, 
his strains touched Lucia, and she listened with an intense 
interest, which gave new inspiration to the Master-singer. 

One night George sang an old German tale : — 

" There was once a young princess, whom many kings and 
knights wooed. It was in the ancient times of Scandinavian 
warfare, when the strongest arm and the fiercest spirit were 
highest esteemed by men. Some of her suitors brought 
precious furs, and laid them at her feet in token of their 
prowess in the chase ; others came in their "bright ringing 
armour, and showed her treasures of gold ; and a few cast 
before her, with fierce looks, the heads of slain enemies, 
to be the footstool of a conqueror's bride. But when the 
maiden turned away from all, their love grew into anger, and 
they all joined in hate towards the king her father, and would 
have driven him from his throne. Then there stood before 
the crownless king a counsellor of whom no one had dreamed 
— a poor and wise man, who had dwelt in the palace all his 
days unnoticed and uncared for, and he said to the monarch — 

*• * My hand is feeble, and has never grasped a spear, yet I 
can tell the stars in their courses. My voice is low, it has 
never been heard in battle, yet it can teach men wisdom. 
My body is frail, but I have strength in my soul. Let me go 
forth among thy people, and teach them how to overcome the 
might of the enemy.* 
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'* Then the wise man went forth, and his words were likt 
thunders, and he ruled the hearts of men at his will, until the 
foe was conquered and the land was at rest. The king said 
unto him :— 

" * Thou shalt have the reward which is greatest of all ; 
thou shalt be my son, O poor wise man 1' 

" But the other answered : — 

" * How can it be ? I am lowly in form ; my youth is 
gone by ; I have neither strength to fight, nor beauty to win 
love. The princess will not cast her eyes on me.' 

" And he looked sorrowfully to where the throned maiden 
•at in her loveliness, as one would look at the sphered moon, 
in hopeless adoration. Then the princess came down from 
her seat ; her breast heaved, her check burned, but it was 
not with pride ; and she said soflly to him : — 

" * Thou art very wise, but thou knowest not the secrets of 
a woman's heart. When the strong men came and laid their 
tributes before me, I thought of a voice that had taught me 
in my childhood ; and I turned from them as from the warring 
beasts of the field. When the noble and beautiful bent before 
me, a face was in my sight more dear than all. Dost thou 
know my heart now ?* And when he gazed, dumb and pale 
as death with overpowering joy, the maiden laid her arms 
roimd his neck and whispered, ^ Let me love thee, thou 
noblest of all. If thou art poor, I will be thy riches ; if thou 
art growing old, I will bring back thy youth. To me thou 
art all fair, all young ; thou art my glory, my delight, my 
pride I'" 

The minstrel paused in his song, and glanced at Lucia. 
She sat — ^her head bent forward, her quivering lips pale with 
emotion, and her eyes fixed with a look full of the deepest 
and most adoring love — not, alas 1 on him who sang, but — on 
Leuthold I In another moment she had burst into tears, and 
fled from the room. 

" Thou shouldst not sing such doleful ballads to poor simple 
maidens, G^rge," said Laurentius, reproachfully. '' Doubt- 
less the child was terrified aj; thy horrible tales of war and 
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battle and hmnan heads as footstools. Tis very wrong : is it 
not, Leutbold?" 

The master lifted up his head ; he, too, had listened with 
a moved heart to the tale of love — ^it had spoken to him of 
the long-buried, mournful past. George Surlan noticed that 
his face was paler than ordinary, and that tears glistened on 
his eyelashes. The young lover's bosom was rent with 
jealousy. He dashed his instrument to the floor, and went 
out into the garden. 

" Now that boy is angry, too," querulously cried old Lau- 
rentius. " What must be done with these wild young spirits ? 
Gro after him, dear Leuthold, and bring him hither again." 

But George would not come. The master found him 
walking hastily by the side of the lake. His anger had 
passed away, but was succeeded by sadness. It sat strangely 
enough on that bright face, hitherto full of the unclouded 
gaiety of youth. Leuthold was touched to the heart : in a 
moment he penetrated the young man*s love-secret ; and his 
tone, which he had meant to make calm and severe, now grew 
gentle and almost tremulous in its sympathy. 

** What ails thee, George?" he said, laying his hand on the 
Master-singer*s arm. " Why wert thou angry, and why art 
thou now so sad?" 

"It is nothing — nothing! Let me alone!" and George 
turned away angrily ; but he met the calm, earnest eyes of 
Leuthold, and the storm was lulled. " Leave me, good master ; 
I will return to the house soon." 

But Leuthold still kept his hold, and spoke gently and 
gravely— 

" G^rge Surlan, when I stood by thy father's death-bed at 
Ulra, he prayed me to watch over thee, and tdid thee always 
to listen to my words. Dear George, wilt thou hear me, when 
I tell thee what I read in thy heart now?" 

The brow of the Master-singer crimsoned, but he said 
nothing. Leuthold went on : — 

'^ Thou hast a secret there. Thou art vrroth at the careless 
words of Laurentius, because thou lovest our sweet Luaia*" 
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^^ Our sweet Lucia!'' repeated the young man, bitterly, 
** Yes ; I do love Lucia — ^thy Lucia 1" 

*^ I Have thought so — I have wished so— and I am sure she 
loves thee," answered Leuthold, unconscious of the other*s 
meaning. 

"Thou art very generous, master. Why art thou so 
certain of the maiden's heart ? ** 

" Does she not always smile upon thee ? Did she not weep 
at thy song? I saw not her face, but I knew it was so. 
Surely she loves thee, Greorge ?" 

" Oh, dear master, have pity on me ; thou wilt drive me 
inad I" cried the other, impetuously. " Thou wert ever kind ; 
why dost thou taunt me thus ? Lucia loves me not, and thou 
knowest it too well." 

" Nay I Whom but thee coidd this timid maiden love, who 
has been brought up like a young bird in its hidden nest ?" 

" Thee — thee, Leuthold Auerbach. Lucia loves thee I" 

The red blood rushed to the master's face, and then faded 
away into a mournful smile. 

"Thou art dreaming, poor boy!" he said, gently, 
** Throughout life I have never known the blessing of 
woman's love: it was not for me I and now that I am 
growing old, that this fair blooming child should love one 
like me — seest thou not it is impossible ? " 

George looked amazed. 

" And can it be that thou knowest it not? — that thou dost 
not love her?" 

" I love my sweet pupil, who has been unto me like a 
young sister — a daughter ! I never had a dream so wild as 
ibis." 

" Then thou lovest another, or thou hast loved. Tell me 
all, dear master," eagerly cried the young man. But he 
imagined not the effect his words woidd produce on Leuthold, 
who staggered as if struck by a sudden blow, and leaned 
^mnBt a tree for support. Greorge Surlan, terrified and 
Mwed, could not utter a word. At last th^ maater said slowly, 
^uid witb efforth-^ 
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''Speak of this no more. Let it vanish alike from thy 
memory and from thy tongue. It is a secret between our own 
hearts and Grod» Now leave me." 

The young musician, deeply touched, pressed his hand and 
departed. Leuthold stood alone by the shore of the gloomy 
lake. A thick mist had crept over it ; the chill penetrated 
every fibre of his slight, delicate frame, but he felt it not. 
The long-slumbering feelings of human passion had once 
more awoke in him, and he trembled beneath their power. 
His soul was an autumn tree, through whose boughs the same 
breezes which had once only produced pleasant music, now 
pass — ^tearing to the earth the same leaves with which they 
had erst harmlessly played. The ideal of love which he had 
vainly set up in youth again revived in Leuthold's spirit. Not 
that another filled the place of Hilda, but his soul thrilled to 
the sweetness of being for the first time the object of woman^s 
love. 

The words of George Surlan, "Lucia loves thee — only 
thee," rang in the ears of Leuthold with a strange melody. 
He began to think over the words, the looks of the young 
maiden, since she had grown from childhood unto girlhood; 
her unvarying tenderness; her silent attention to all his 
comforts, even to the commonest things ; her care for all 
things he loved ; the deep sympathy, mingled with reverencei 
with which she strove to teach her own mind to follow his in 
its wildest flights. All these things dawned upon him in a 
new light, with a sweetness of which he was himself hardly 
conscious. 

Oh, ye lonely-hearted ones, into whose darkness has sud- 
denly broken a cheering ray— on whom the unlooked-for 
sense of being loved has stolen like a pleasant perfume in the 
desert— deem him not faithless to the one only true love that 
the human heart can feel I Scorn him not, if in Leuthold*8 
dreams that night the bitter memories of the past grew less 
keen ; that the forms of Hilda, the hopelessly beloved one, 
and of Lucia, the young, devoted dreamer^ mingled IsvtA c^^^. 
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CHAPTER DC 

To suffer woes that Hope thinks infinite^ 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night. 
To love and bear, to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates,— 
This is thy glory I — Shellbt. 

Long ere the twilight of a winter morning dawned, Leuthold 
arose, and, lighting bis lamp, strove to banish by study the 
wajTward fantasies of the night. But it was in vain. A 
haunting spirit had been raised within bim which no such 
power could lay. His thoughts turned still to that hope of 
Lucia's love which had so suddenly risen up in his imagi- 
nation. To drive it away he thought of himself — of the 
twenty years' barrier between that fair young maiden and the 
man over whom time and sorrow had laid such a heavy hand» 
But still the moaning wind seemed to breathe, in Lucia's 
voice, the words of that old lay-*" Let me love thee, and I 
will bring back thy youth." 

Again, as in a time long gone by, there came to Leuthold 
the wild yearning to behold himself — ^to exercise the strange 
gift which had once so strongly influenced his life. The 
angel of his destiny seemed once more near him, and thoughts 
and feelings deadened during his life of action in the world 
without, again thronged upon the mind of the dreamer. The 
Self-seer felt upon him the warning of his coming power. 

" O thou Ruler of my fate 1" cried Leuthold, " thou readest 
my heart — all its weakness, all its strength. Thou seest that 
it is not through vain desire or selfish pride that I seek to 
know myself as I am. It might be that my desolate heart 
would be gladdened and grow young in the sunshine of 
woman's love ; a wife's hand might smooth away the furrows 
of this brow ; children's kisses bring back the roses of these 
pale lips; I might yet live the life I pictured in youth's 
dreams, and die at peace in my own household I But if not, 
oh, let me understand my own spirit, and do that which is 
right in the sight of the Spirit who governs all." 
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As the Self-seer, in the earnestness of his concentrated 
soul, prayed thus, the lamp died away and his chamber grew 
dark. The wind rose, and the waves of the lake under his 
window gave forth a hollow murmur which lulled his senses. 
Gradually torpor oppressed him, and he felt no more, until in 
the misty daylight the divided soul beheld its other Self, 
wrapped in the peaceful, child-like repose, into which LeuthoM 
had sunk when the spell came upon him. 

Once more, afler a lapse of time which on earth would be 
numbered as the fourth of a man's life, the shadowy Essence 
looked upon its bodily form — the immortal and unchangeable 
spirit beheld what was perishable as the flowers of the field. 
Even as we view a &ding garment did the Presence look upon 
the lineaments of its earthly being. The face was not yet 
disfigured by age, because evil passions had never stained it ; 
but the freshness of youth was not there. Even greater than 
the tokens of natural decay were the signs of quick-coming 
dopline produced by the restlessness of the ever-active mind. 
When once age came it would not be with slow crawl, but 
with lightning footstep. 

As the low red sunbeam fell on his face, Leuthold awoke* 
The Shadow followed him as he descended to the general hall. 
His step grew firm, and a brightness was in his eye that 
resembled the student of Leipsic in years gone by. George 
Surlan met the master, with a silent, expressive grasp of the 
hand, and an afiectionate, inquiring gaze ; but as Leuthold, 
with a passing answer, turned away from him, the Phantom 
read in his troubled air the conflict that had already begun 
in that soul, hitherto so calm, so clear ; and a painful thrill 
quivered through its pure and spiritual being. 

When Lucia, timidly, and yet with inconceivable tender- 
ness, took the master^s hand, she was startled by the earnestness 
of his look. It betrayed a sudden awakening to the power of 
her beauty, a something of passion for the woman mingled 
with affection towards the child. That day she did not linger 
at her place by Leuthold's side, but went away to the farthest 
nook, though she felt that his eyes followed her even there. 
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The Spirit saw it too, and mourned that its bodily eyes could 
no longer meet those of the young wood-carver, who plied his 
work in silence and hopeless pain. 

As the day advanced Leuthold grew more restless. He 
went to the shore of the lake and wandered about, sometimes 
idly watching the dusky clouds that careered over the sky in 
the majesty of winter's storms, and then again walking with 
his eyes cast down in deep meditation. The Spirit hovered 
over him, and listened to the voice within his soul, and which 
cried louder the more it was suppressed. 

" My heai-t is still young," Leuthold murmured, " though 
my years are gathering fast behind me. What matters that ? 
If Lucia loves me, why should I count my years ? But then 
her love is the love of a child ; will it endure, when my frame 
is shattered and my mind enfeebled, while she is still blooming 
and fair? Shall I clasp her to me, then, with chilling fetters 
of duty, when the romance of love has of necessity died out — 
when I am old and she is young — Abound together like the 
living and the dead ? Would this be a meet return for her 
love ? No ; such love is not for me ; I will forget the dream." 

But while he endeavoured to grow firm, the Shadow saw 
that the struggle threw the feebleness of added years over 
Leuthold's frame. Again he spoke, but only in his heart ; 
his lips were dumb. 

" I am sinful ; I diink only of myself, and remember not 
him who struggles with hopeless love. Shame 1 that I should 
dream of piercing another's breast with the same arrow that 
almost drank the life-blood of my own I And yet, if Lucia 
loves me But I will think no more." 

And Leuthold with a troubled eye gazed over the dark 
lake, whose tossing waves seemed restless as his own spirit. 
A little boat, in which he often loved to glide over its surface, 
lay fastened to the willows at his feet, heaving idly to and fro. 
An irresistible desire made him enter it, and he was soon 
skimming over the wide lake alone. The over-attendant 
Shadow beheld his face as he sat watching the waves, which 
^T&Hr higher and whiter, until the tiny Neas^\ ^arcva^^t m.^q\x 
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them like a feather* The clouds thickened, and their gloom 
was reflected in Lenthold's countenance. Its expression was 
that of passionless, hopeless desolation, mingled with a stern 
will, that seemed to set the elements themselves at defiance. 
Darker and darker grew the waves, the wintry night came 
down, and the lake boiled like a caldron. The boat was 
drifted, Leuthold knew not whither, but still he sat immove- 
able ; he heard voices uttering his name, but he thought they 
were only the spirits of the tempest calling him on to death. 
At last a wave rose ; it curled higher, higher ; it broke, and 

the little boat went down. 

«««««« 

When Leuthold awoke to life he found himself in his own 
chamber, with kind well-known faces bending over him. 
One, dearest and kindest of all, seemed to him like an angel 
from the world beyond the grave. He lifted his heavy eyelids 
and closed ^em again, but not before a cry of joy had rung 
in his ears : it was the voice of Lucia. 

"He lives! he lives I Leuthold! my Leuthold!" she 
miirmured ; and, half-dreaming as he was, the master felt 
her warm tears falling one aftier the other on his hand— K)n 
his brow. 

"Lucia! my Lucia!" he was about to echo; when he 
heard a heavy sigh, and saw in the face of George Sudan the 
most agonised despair. At once the knowledge of all he had 
learned in his double existence came upon the Self-seer, and 
with it rushed back memories of his own youth. The noble 
heart which had suffered so much, refused to inflict on that 
of another a like pang. The moment passed by, and the 
victory was won — ^won, before he learned, as he did soon 
after, that he had been near the horrible deajth of drowning 
—that it was George Surlan who saved him. 

During the long days and weeks of sickness that succeeded, 
that sweet, loving face was continually hovering near him. 
He knew that one word of his would awaken Lucia to the full 
consciousness of feelings now scarce deNciVQ^^^^<^^^^ ^sskS^^ 
bim with the whole treasure of liex yoxm^ Vw^* "^^x^^afcT^s?* 
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breathed that word. He pondered how he might cause the 
dream of girlhood to remain a dream for ever, nor deepen 
into the intensity of woman's love. 

One day, as they sat alone together, Leuthold said to the 
maiden, who had been lavishing on him various gentle offices, 
now continued more through habit than necessity — 

'^ Thou art a tender nurse, Lucia — almost like a grown 
woman, as thou wilt be soon, dear child. And yet it seem^ 
but a day since I came hither, and the little girl bade me 
welcome so shyly. How pleasant it has been for me to find a 
home so full of love I " 

" Was that love new to thee, good master?" answered the 
girl. " Did not every one love thee as we ?" 

A deep sadness overspread Leuthold's face. 

" Dear child," he said, " there is in every heart some hidden 
sorrow. I have never spoken of my youth, because there fell 
on it a dark shadow that will never pass away." 

" Thou hast told me of thy mother— of her death." 

<< There are griefs worse than death, Lucia." 

The girl's lips trembled, and she turned away her face as 
she said : — 

" There is a sorrow of which I have heard in old tales— of 
which George sings — the sorrow of love." 

^' Even so," returned Leuthold ; and his voice sunk almost 
inaudibly, as if he were talking to himself rather than to her. 
" I loved ; for years this love was the dream of my boyhood, 
the strength of my manhood, my hope, my joy, my very life — 
and it was in vain." 

^ Did she die?" asked Lucia, in tones as low as his own. 

" Yes, to me ; for she loved me not. Therefore has my 
life been lonely, and will be to the end." 

"Not sol" tremblingly murmured Lucia. "A change 
may come. Thou mayst yet find some true loving heart 
which will be precious in thy sight." 

" Lucia," answered the master, " there are two kinds of 
love — the early dream of fancy, which passes away like 
morning dew^ and the deep, earnest passion, strengthened 
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year after year until it has become one with life itself — which 
can never change. As I have lived, so I shall die, true to that 
lost, yet most precious love of old." 

Leuthold had nerved himself thus far; he had, with 
desperate calmness, laid bare his heart, and the secret of his 
life had for the first time passed his lips. He could say no 
more ; he covered his face with his hands, and leaned back 
exhaust(.*d. He did not see — perhaps it was well he did not 
— the changes in Lucia^s face. She grew deadly pale, and 
pressed her hand upon her heart, as though there was a sharp 
pain there. In that moment her girlish air-palace crumbled 
into dust, the bubble burst, the dream was gone I Womanly 
dignity, not immixed with shame, came to give her strength ; 
and when she again looked up, her whole mien was changed. 

" I thank thee, dear master, for thus trusting me, though I 
am only a child. The tale of thy sorrows shall never pass 
my lips." 

'' Be it so, dear Lucia," the master answered, in a faint 
tone. " Only let it rest in thy memory; and when, in thy 
coming years of' womanhood, a true heart lays at thy feet its 
whole wealth of love, cast it not from thee. Now, my child, 
leave me, for I am weary and sad, and I would fain rest 
awhile." 

Lucia rose, and silently arranged the cushions of his chair, 
as she had done since his sickness. She looked one moment 
with intense love on the pale, sunken face that lay back with 
closed eyes on the pillow, and said, softly :— 

'^ The Virgin and all good saints comfort thee, my friend^ 
my teacher, my more than father I " 

Leuthold felt her warm lips rest for a moment on his fore* 
he^d, like the kiss of a spirit in his dreams, and Lucia was 
gone. 

It was, though she knew it not, the last farewell on earth 
between these twain. At the dawn of morning Leuthold 
went forth, for the second time, a wanderer over the wide 
World. Old Laurentius heard ; — talked of the ingratitude of 
man, and trembled for his precious secret ; Lucia we^^t qv^t 
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the sorrow-worn spirit whicli could nowhere find rest ; but 
George knew the truth, and remembered, with almost adoring 
reverence, the self-denying man who, in the midst of his own 
darkness, had made the path of others bright. 



CHAPTER X. 

The wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 

My days, my friends, are almost gone} 

My life has been approved, 
And many love me: but by none 

Am I enough beloved. — ^Wordsworth. 

Good reader, if thou lovest tales of deep mystery and exciting 
adventure, truly this is but a Barmecide's feast for thee ! I 
have led thee along through the straight path of human 
life without any turnings or windings ; thou hast had not a 
single maze of mystery to lose thyself in ; not one precipice 
of horrible doubt to whose brink thou goest smiling, knowing 
well that thou wilt not be suffered to fall ; I have not left 
thee to grope thy way in darkness through terrible scenes of 
sorrow, which are to end in a sudden burst of light ; nor 
have I deluded thee with sunshine, until thou camest to the 
mouth of a cavern of eternal gloom. To drop the metaphor, 
this is a plain story of life ; but more of the inner life of the 
heart, than the visible existence of man. And such are the 
truest and the deepest of all ; for there is no romance of out- 
ward worldly fortunes like the history of the heart. 

Therefore, reader, if thou lovest such, if thou hast gone 
thus far with me, and, perchance, on the way, some world- 
wide chords have been touched, which have found an echo 
in thine own heart, journey with me to the end. 

Let us again pass unchronicled some years in Leuthold's 
Jife, and look upon him once more. He was returning from 
Jong' wandennga abroad, to his native CSteiman:^. X^^\ ^^ 
^at old man, with his thin gray "hair axL^ feOc^a ^\ft^^^ ^^^ 
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and tremulous in spite of the staff He Held, was, indeed, the 
same LeutHoId Auerbach, once the young student of Leipsic 
He walked along like a man who had no care to hasten his 
journey, inasmuch as it led to no home. One always knows 
those happy travellers who have a place in view, towards 
which their steps are tending ; they look different from the 
wayside loiterers, to whom all the world is the same. 

As Leuthold journeyed, he stayed now and then to look at 
the bright summer sky and pleasant country around him, or 
to listen to the birds. At such times his eye lighted up with 
a spark of its olden fire. He had not lost all the blessed 
feelings of youth, his heart had not grown old, for he still 
loved and worshipped the beautiful in all things. 

While he rested, the gay carol of a young man's voice 
reached his ear. It came nearer and nearer, and at last the 
singer emerged from a winding in the road. He seemed one 
of the race of wandering students so well known in Germany. 
His cap was set on his head with a careless jauntiness ; his 
small bundle swung over his shoulder at the end of a stick ; 
in his frank, handsome face might be read youth, health, a 
light heart, and a gay temper ; and his joyous ditty gave full 
confirmation of the same. 

Leuthold watched him approach ; and as the other per- 
ceived his fellow-traveller he stopped his song, doffing his cap 
with the instinctive respect of youth to age, which always 
betokens a good heart. 

" Thou art very merry, my young friend," said Leuthold, 
smiling. ^' Pray do not cease that pleasant song. It does 
one good to hear it." 

" Thanks, kind sir," answered the young man. " I assure 
you it does me good to sing it. It is quite a relief to be free 
to make a noise in this pleasant open country, afler being 
a long time shut up in musty rooms." 

" You are a student, then ?" 

" Oh, yes. I have been these two yeaia at» HjsAsSck^^^ 

ADd am now going home. I nevex ma\i^^ Vi %\iql^"^ — ^ V^^ 

8ucb a dreary Ufe ; but my parents ^acvei xaa \?cvs; xvwsv^ ^^ ^ 
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learned man, and thought, dear good creatures, that I must 
perforce turn out learned, too. I fear they will be mis- 
taken." 

"And what is your name, my merry young sir?'' asked 
Leuthold, who took a vague interest in the frank, pleasant 
face, as if he had seen it before ; and felt reluctant to lose 
sight of it. 

" 'T is one that sounds well — ^Leuthold Waldhof. But you 
seem to know it," said the young man, as his companion 
started from the fallen tree on which they had both been 
sitting, and looked eagerly in his face. 

" Yes ; I have heard it before." 

" Indeed ? Well, worthy sir, I was named after a learned 
man, whom my father and mother knew when they were 
young. I have often heard my mother talk about him — how 
wise he was, and how good too. She made us love the name 
of Leuthold Auerbach 1" 

" Is he living now?" asked the old man's tremulous voice. 

" Oh, no I surely not. He went away suddenly, a little 
before my father and mother were married, and they never 
heard of him more. He had just gained great honours for 
his learning ; so grew tired of his dull native city — at least so 
my father used to say — and they looked for a long time to 
hear of his fame in some place or other. At last my mother 
said he must be dead, or he would not have forgotten them, 
and I have oft;en seen her weep when she told us of him." 

Leuthold drew his cloak over his face, and his thin fingers 
played convulsively with his stick. Alas, alas ! that olden 
dream clung to him still. He could not look upon the son of 
Herman and Hilda. 

" I am wearying you, good sir, with this long story," said 

the young student, eyeing him with somewhat of curiosity ; 

" and you seem to have journeyed far to-day. Will you 

suffer me to bear you company awhile, and when you are 

rested we can go on together* A young man's arm may help 

j^a over this rough road." 

As the jrputh spokey his mothef'8 soul looVsi^ omX. <i^ ^^ 
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kind brown eyes— his motber^s tone breathed in the soflened 
voice ; at least so it seemed to Leuthold. He gazed one 
moment in his face, and then fell on the neck of Hilda's son. 

" Tell me of thy parents— of Leipsic— of my ancient home/' 
cried the old man, almost weeping. '' Tell me all, dear boy ; 
for I am Leuthold Auerbach ! " 

Ere long the two who had so strangely met were sitting 
hand-in-hand like old friends, while the unconscious youth 
described to Leuthold the home of Herman and Hilda — ^how 
they lived surrounded by their children, with every comfort 
that wealth could bestow, enjoying that household peace and 
unity which makes home a very paradise of love. The boy 
spoke of his mother, and the kindling of his eye told how dear 
Hilda was to her child. 

''Is thy mother still as beautiful as she was?" murmured 
Leuthold. 

"Beautiful!" answered the student, laughing. "Why, 
none of us over thought of that: perhaps she might have been 
so once. My father says little Hilda is very like her, and she 
is an angel of a child. But our mother is so good, so tender 
—we love her so much." 

"Yes, yes; -all love her!" said the other, absently; his 
thoughts were wandering to the old nook in the Professor's 
house, and the young maiden who sat there with her calm, 
sweet face, and her glossy hair. 

" Whither art thou travelling, honoured friend ?" asked the 
young man at last. " See ! we have let the sun set upon our 
talk — ^hast thou far to go ? " 

"Yes! — no! — I cannot tell," muttered Leuthold. "I hardly 
know whither chance may lead me," he added, with a faint 
smile; " I have long been a wanderer." 

" Then thou shalt come home with me to my father's house; 
it will be so pleasant. How proud I shall feel to have found 
thee, and brought thee again to Leipsic ! " 

Leuthold half resisted the affectionate entreaty \ even now 
his spiiit shrank from reviving tiiat \i\\X«t ^otxa^ ^^ ^^» '^jq^ 
wieD the earnest hoy pictured t\ie \?diioicv^ ^^^» w««»^R^'^>'^«*^ 
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and especially how happy hia mother would be, the old man 
yielded, and they journeyed on together. 

They parted for the night — ^the elder Leuthold and his 
young namesake — ^more like father and son than like those 
who a few hours before had met as strangers. But in the 
still hours, when youth slumbers in happy dreams and age 
alone is wakeful, all the past came as vividly as yesterday to 
Leuthold's mind. It came, yet brought no pain. He was as 
one who re-treads at eventide scenes through which he has 
passed at morning. Now the dusky twilight is over all, veiling 
alike the rich valley and the gloomy rocks ; he knows they 
were there once, but he sees them no longer, or only dim and 
indistinct. The whole landscape of life, with its sunshine and 
storm, its joy and pain, seems all peaceful now. 

Xicuthold thought, with a heart that throbbed no longer, of 
his early love. He pictured her as he would soon see her, in 
her calm happiness, a mother and wife ; and he rejoiced that 
her gentle nature — which gave affectionate tears to the 
imagined memory of the dead — ^had never been pained by 
the knowledge of the hopeless sorrow of the living. His love 
for her had been unstained by one selfish feeling, and the balm 
of sanctified affection lay upon his heart, giving it peace at 
last. 

As he mused his eye fell upon a letter which he had carried 
for some days in his bosom: it, too, brought blessed thoughts 
of trials passed, and duties fulfilled. 

" My best friend, my dear master 1 " wrote George Surlan, 
" rejoice with me, for my Lucia is won I How happy we are 
in our dear home at Ulm — she loving me with all wife-like 
love, none the less precious because it required long and 
patient wooing, and was the growth of years. If thou coulds£ 
but see us now— Hsee Lucia, the dreamy fantastic girl, trans- 
formed into the sedatest young matron in Ulm — save that at 
times she leaves her busy household cares, to laugh with her 
^x>li8h husband, who has not grown wise yet, and has even 
stolen away some of her own wisdom to ma\LQ "Viet \\kft hmi- 
^'^ Yet she tbiaka him the greatest man. l3aaXi c^«c \ct^^^ 
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always excepting thee, dear master. Thou knowest how 
Laurentius has lately passed away: Geinsfleicht broke the 
old man's heart. John and Peter are rich men now ; but I 
do not envy them, I have my Lucia and my noble Art. If 
thou comest to Ulm, thou shalt see our cathedral rich in the 
work of my hands. Lucia says there could be no such wood- 
carvings anywhere ; perhaps it is because she sees her own 
sweet face, and her husband's too, among the carved orna- 
ments. What vanity in the little lady! — ^Dear master, forgive 
the foolishness of a happy heart that will bless thee while it 
beats." 

Leufihold read for the twentieth time those joyful out- 
pourings of content, and then laid down and slept as peace- 
fully as a child. 

Beader, thou hast not been deluded by the creation of 
fancy. If thou goest to Ulm, thou wilt see there, in the 
cathedral, wood-carvings so exquisite that thou wilt marvel 
that nought but the artist's name, " George Surlan," has 
descended to posterity. But among the saints, sibyls, and 
philosophers, which he has carved, are two heads, life-like 
and yet most beautiful, which tradition will tell thee are por- 
traits of the artist and his wife. Lament not thou if the lapse 
of time has swept away all other memorials. These two silent 
images speak of youth and beauty— of divine Art and holy 
domestic Love, mingled in sweet imion. Surely, though fame 
has remembered them not, happiest of the happy were Greorge 
Surlan and his Lucia. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Thou shalt lower to his level da^ by day, 
Wiijit is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathise with day* 

Tenntsoii, 
Whether that lady's gentle mind 

No longer with the form comhined 
I dare not guess I * * * 

For love, and beauty, and delight, 

There is no death nor change. Their might 

Exceeds our organs, which endure 

No light, being themsdyes obscure. — Shellet. 

After some days' journey Leuthold and young Waldhof 
arrived "within sight of Leipsic. The boy gave full vent to 
the exuberance of his joy until they drew near, and then the 
faintest possible shadow fell upon his mirth. We all feel this, 
more or less, in coming home — ^a sense as if we hardly dare 
to be so happy. Yoimg Leuthold did not marvel that his 
companion was graver than ordinary, and a native delicacy of 
feeling contributed to silence his tongue. Slowly and wearily 
the feet of the old man trod the road down which he had fled 
like the wind on that early morning, impelled by the agony 
of despairing love. The strength of youth was no more ; but 
with it, too, had passed away youth's keen sense of sorrow. 
Leuthold would not now have recalled a single day of that 
olden time. 

They stood before the garden where the last sound of 
Hilda's voice had rung upon his ear. It was all changed ; 
the thick, shadowing trees were cut down— the green alleys 
which Hilda had loved so much — and on the smooth lawn a 
troop of children were plajring. The change smote upon 
Leuthold's heart: he would not have found a single tree 
altered in the dear old garden. 

" That was my grandfather's house," said the young 
student. '* Doubtless you find it changed. After his death 
zay fa,ih&r cut down the elms, and then sold it" 

And thy mother — what said she?" 

Oh, ohe waa quite satisfied that it ^«a» tv^^»i ^^ ^x^sa 
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made the house so gloomy with their thick branches. I 
believe she was glad of the change.*' 

Hilda glad to see her ancient home despoiled — ^to see her 
lost father's dwelling in the hands of strangers ! It was a 
trifling thing, but Leuthold was pained. For years, in his 
dreams, every turn in the long shady walks, every bush and 
tree, had been visited by him in memory — now even they 
were no more. 

As they passed down the narrow street, Leuthold glanced 
up at the window of his own small room : the sanctuary of 
his spirit in those olden times. A long, gaudy flag flaunted 
out of the lattice ; they were celebrating a great victory, and 
the town of Leipsic was bedizened like a conqueror^s bride. 
Leuthold turned away, and looked up no more imtil he found 
himself at the abode of Herman. 

"Father, father!" cried the joyful tones of the younger 

Waldhof, as they heard a loud and somewhat coarse voice 

*above the yelping of innumerable hounds at the entrance of 

the domain, and saw a tall, heavily-made man lounging among 

various retainers. 

"What! is't thou, my boy?" said the large man, la3ring 
his two hands on the youth^s shoulders. " Glad to see thee 
again ! How much learning hast brought from Heidelberg ? 
As many ounces as thqu hast grown inches ? Thou wilt be a 
wise fellow, Leuthold! Ha! ha! ha!" And a laugh loud 
and long spoke the father's delight. 

No way disconcerted, the student echoed his hoarse merri- 
ment in the silvery tones of youth, and then said, proud of 
his mysterious secret — 

" Guess, father, whom I have found and brought to see 
you." 

Herr Waldhof glanced carelessly at the stranger. " Some 
master of thine, I suppose. He is very welcome. Give me 
thy hand, old man ; we '11 use thee well." 

But Leuthold held the broad, brown hand in his, and said-— 

^*Ha3t thou forgotten me, HermMi*i^ 
There was no mistaking the lo^, sy^^^X. ^oV»^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
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remained unchanged. Herman almost buried tlie slight trame 
of his old friend in his giant embrace, and shouted and laughed 
alternately, with joy at the recognition. Then he held 
Leuthold out at arm's length, and scanned him closely. 

" Why, thou art grown an old man already ! Never mind, 
we all change. How hast thou lived, and where ? But thou 
must come and see Madame Waldhof." 

"Madame Waldhof!" How strange it sounded. Yet 
Leuthold was glad that the dear name of Hilda was not 
uttered. 

Herman and Leuthold passed through the long avenue 
together. Different as they had been in youth, the contrast 
was more striking than ever in age. Herman's full, broad 
face, spoke of the redundance of animal life. There was 
little intelligence in the large eyes, and the handsome features 
had grown almost coarse. Leuthold, with his attenuated 
frame, his thin and sharpened face, was now more beautiful 
to look upon than Herman. The two men were types of the 
sensual and the spiritual ; one sinking the noblest form to its 
own meanness, the other exalting the least beautiful exterior 
to the nobility of the essence within. 

As they reached the door, Leuthold drew back. " Wilt 
thou not first tell thy wife I am here ? She may be startled — 
pained, at this sudden meeting with her dead father's friend." 

Herr Waldhof laughed aloud. " Oh, thou needst not fear ; 
Hilda is not very much given to sentiment. She grieves little 
over the old times now, I suspect. Come along." 

In the old hall — it was the same in which we first beheld 
the two friends — sat a matron in the midst of a troop of 
noisy children and serving-maids. She was rosy and con- 
tented-looking : not a wrinkle marked the comely brow ; and 
the brown eyes seemed ever smiling. The round cheek and 
portly figure had long lost all the proportions of girlhood ; 
and something unmistakeable about the matron's air and tone, 
told of a greater change than these — a change in mind and 
soul. As Leuthold kissed the hand of Madame Waldhof, he 
no longer thought of the Hilda of hia boyhood. 
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She let fall a few tears as she spoke of her father, and then 
the wife of Herman recovered her usual calm demeanour. 
She called her children, who, afler much resistance, came to 
kiss Leuthold's hand one by one. One — a sweet, modest- 
eyed, little maiden, whom her mother called Hilda — came 
and stood by Leuthold's knee. It seemed as if the spirit of 
the firat Hilda were revived in her ; as the old man met her 
open gaze, and laid his hand on her soft braided hair, the 
child wondered that he repeated her name so oflen in such a 
low, dreamy tone, and that as he kissed her, a tear, not her 
own, was left upon her cheek. It had fallen to the memory 
of what was now nothingness — ^the Hilda who once had been. 

" You will annoy Leuthold with all these young folk," said 
Herman to his wife. '< Mothers are so vain of their children I 
Come, old friend, and I will show you all the changes I have 
made in the house." 

*^ You have let this hall remain, I see," said Leuthold, in a 
low tone, as they went out. " Do you remember that nighty 
Herman?" 

« The night I dreamed such a wild dream ? It was some of 
thy strange fancies which got into my brain, Leuthold ; but I 
have forgotten all such things now. Let us go and see the 
horses. I hunt almost as much as ever, though I am not so 

young as I was the day I quarrelled with Von P . Ha I 

ha ! Dost remember it, Leuthold ? To think how foolish I 
made myself for the sake of that old dame yonder ! Yet 
Hilda has been a good wife to me; and we live very com* 
fortably." 

'<I am glad," Leuthold answered, absently; and Herman 
continued : — 

" Those old times were pleasant, after all, and we often 
laugh over them. I sometimes thought, after you went so 
suddenly, that you really fancied Hilda. But if you did, I 
suppose you have long got ov^er it — ^these love notions are 
foolish things. We are all wiser, and we need not quarrel 
about her now — ^Ha ! ha I" 

And Waldhof's laugh made needless the answer whicb| 
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for his life, Leuthold could not have uttered. All that day 
he followed his friend mechanically, sat at the board, listened 
to the husband and wife as they discussed the daily household 
events, and chronicled the words and deeds of their children. 
Once only the conversauon turned on things in which 
Leuthold could take an interest. He asked after the treasures 
of the Professor's library. 

'* Oh, they have passed into different hands," said Madame 
Waldhof. '' I was told that no one cares for manuscripts 
noWi since printing has become known.'' 

'' For my part I care little for books or manuscripts either. 
One lives very comfortably without being learned. I have 
not caught Madame Waldhof reading this long time ; and I 
think of her just as highly. I imagine she, too, is quite as 
contented with me as if I were the cleverest man Hving." 

Hilda looked up in her husband's face with a beaming 
smile, and laid her hand in his. That look brought back her 
girlish days — it showed that one feeling remained the same — 
woman's love ! 

At last, when Herr Waldhof had fallen asleep, and his 
wife sat spinning beside him in perfect silence, lest his 
slumbers should be broken, Leuthold crept away to his own 
chamber. There, in the stillness of meditation, his whole life 
rose up before him with its array of shadows. They glided 
past him, fast changing like forms in a dream. He alone 
remained the same. To the time of gray hairs Leuthold had 
carried the one true feeling of life — love. It was a reality ; 
all the rest were but fleeting shadows. He rejoiced that it 
had been so ; that his love had been made immortal in 
memory ; that, embalmed by suffering, the one ideal had 
remained secure tln*ough the changes of life. In this love he 
rested ; still worshipping, not the real Hilda, the wife of 
Herman, but the Hilda of his dreams — the pure image of 
womanhood. He loved — not her, but love itself. 

Again in his solitude his guardian angel stood beside 
Leuthold, It showed him the difference between the life of 
^Iie body and the life of the soul ; it f aint^^ iSci^ TMSi-waxM^ 
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at his feasts, at his pleasures, wasting his existence in petty 
joys ; how, when the mask of youth falls off, he sinks down, 
down, by lower degrees, until, in the aged driveller, no sign 
remains of the casket that contained a divine soul. 

" Wouldst thou have exchanged thy life, with all its lone- 
liness — all its cares — ^for such an one as this?" murmured 
the inner voice. " Hast thou not been rich ? — in the wealth 
of thy soul. Hast thou not been happy? — in scattering 
blessings on others, far and wide. Hast thou not been loved? 
for all holy spirits look down with immortal tenderness on 
the man who walks the earth in purity, in meekness, and in 
charity. Thou hast done thy work, O faithful one ! Lay 
thy burden down, and enter into thy rest." 

And on Leuthold^s ear fell another low tone — solemn and 
sweet — which he knew well. 

" Come," it breathed, " son of my love, I wait for thee ! 
Come home! The shadows are passing away; the immortal 
day is dawning. Thou hast lived, thou hast suffered, thou 
hast conquered. Now rejoice !" 

As the old man listened, a heavenly smile brightened his 
face, for he knew that the time of his departure was at hand. 
He looked out into the night, and the angels of the stars 
breathed their influence down upon him. Every ray, as it 
fell, brought with it a divine message, penetrating to his 
inmost soul. Joyfully, rapturously that weary soul answered 
the summons, and spread its wings to the land of immortality. 
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THE SCULPTOR OP BEUGES. 



About the middle of the sixteenth century, there was not an 
artist in the Netherlands whose fame had spread wider than 
that of Messer Andrea, the sculptor of Bruges. His father 
had come from Italy and settled in Flanders, where he lived 
and struggled, an ardent and enthusiastic man, whose genius 
cast just sufficient light to show him his own defects. This 
love of the beautiful was the sole inheritance he lefl his son. 
But Andrea's northern birth and education had, to a certain 
degree, qualified his Italian descent, so that to his father's 
impulsive nature he added a steady perseverance, without 
which all the genius in the world is but as a meteor of a 
moment. 

The branch of design that Andrea followed was wood- 
carving, in which, by his wonderful skill, he surpassed all his 
contemporaries. In our day, it is impossible, from the few 
relics that remain, to know the perfection to which our 
ancestors of the middle ages carried this art; which attained 
even to the dignity of sculpture, when Gothic saints and 
Madonnas looked down from their niches in cathedrals : 
though the names of the unknown artists who carved these 
lovely heads and graceful draperies were forgotten, even 
before the frail material in which they worked had lost 
its first freshness. 

The sculptor of Bruges was one of these now-forgotten 

artists ; and yet an artist he was, in the highest sense of the 

word. He lived ari^moved among beautiful forms; they 

influenced his chafa^r and refined his mind, yet did not 

ioake Mm un£t for association with the world, Siches and 
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honour came with his £une, nntil he stood high in the regard 
of his fellow citizens; and the son of the poor Italian student 
was at last deemed worthy to wed one who had long been the 
object of an almost hopeless love, a daughter of one of the 
highest funilies in Bruges. This union could not but be 
a happy one ; and Andrea and his wife slowly advanced 
towards middle age, feeling that their present bHss had not 
belied the promise of their youth. Still, there were a few bitter 
drops in their cup : the husband and wife saw several of 
their children drop off one by one, until all that remained 
were two boys and a daughter — ^the lovely little Gertrude, 
who was her father's darling. Nevertheless, these three were 
sufficient to make the sculptor's home cheerful, and the lost 
brothers and sisters were hardly missed. 
' At the time when our story begins, Andrea had finished 
his latest work; — a group of angels, carved in wood, to adorn 
the church of Bruges. The burghers crowded to gaze upon 
and admire the work of their fellow citizen, of whom they 
were so justly proud. It was indeed a fine specimen of the 
ancient Grothic carving, such as one meets with sometimes 
even now in old churches, where the hand of innovation has 
not reached. Three angels formed the group, one kneeling 
with up-raised eyes and folded hands, while the other's 
extended arms were lifted upwards in rapturous adoration; 
and the third, looking down on the worshippers below, pointed 
towards heaven. It won tmiversal praise. The artist stood 
apart, in pleasure not immingled with honest pride, when 
many a hand shook his own in friendly congratulation, and 
many an eye, made humbler by rank and distance, looked at 
him admiringly. 

In all the pleased assembly there was but one dissentient 
voice, and that was from a brother artist and rival of Andrea. 
Melchior Kimst was one of those dark and unquiet spirits 
who seem to cast a shadow wherever they go. He was a man 
of great talent, yet no one loved him* They could hardly 
tell why — ^yet so it was. Even now, all instinctively made 
way for him, and Melchior strode on imtil he stood opposite 
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the group. He folded his brows, and looked at it fixedljr 
from under his dark brows. Then he addressed the artist, 
who stood at a little distance. 

"Doubtless you think this very fine, Messer Andrea?" 

" It is not what / think of it, but the judgment which the 
world puts on my work, that is of consequence," answered 
Andrea, calmly. 

" The composition is well imitated, certainly.*' 

" Imitated. It is my own." 

'' Indeed 1 " said Melchior, with a quiet sneer sitting on 
his lips — ^the handsomest feature of his very handsome face. 
" Indeed ! And so you never go into another studio, and copy 
figures, attitude, and design, as you have here copied from me ? " 

"It is not true," said Andrea, with difiiculty restraining 
his passion. 

" I tell you it is," cried his opponent. " Look, gentlemen ! 
brother artists, look! this group is mine — my own design; 
and here I execute my will upon what is my own!" He 
drew a hatchet from under his cloak, and before the wonder- 
stricken spectators could interfere, he severed one of the 
upraised hands of the nearest figure. 

Andrea was stung to the quick by this mutilation of his 
work; all his Italian blood was roused within him: he rushed 
upon Kunst with the fury of a tiger at bay. Those aroimd 
interfered, but it was needless ; for Andrea's well-constituted 
mind had already got the better of his momentary rage, and 
he stood, pale, but self-possessed, gazing alternately at his 
adversary and at his own despoiled work. 

" Melchior Kunst," said he at last, " you think you have 
done me a great injury ; and so you have, but not an irre- 
parable one. I will not revenge myself now, but you will be 
repaid some time.'* 

A loud laugh firom Kimst made the sculptor once more 

clench his hands, while the bright red mounted to his brow, 

ifat he said no more; and after Melchior's departure he too 

Jeft the ball with Bome friends, wlio ^ex^ ElAO&fcu^xxM&i Vj 

^Js untoward quarrel. 
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It was late in ihe evening when Andrea returned towards 
his own home. He walked slowly along by the side of the 
dark and gloomy canal, which the setting light of the young 
moon only made more solemn and fearful. Thick ivy-hung 
walls, even in the daytime, cast a heavy shadow on the water; 
and now it looked like some dark abyss, which no man could 
fathom. Here and there some pale solitary ray of moonlight 
pierced through the branches of the acacias that overhung 
the opposite side, seeming like a bright arrow flashing through 
the darkness. 

Andrea's heart was very heavy. His triumph had ended 
in pain ; disappointment not only at the injury done to his 
work, but at the unjust accusation of Melchior Kunst. Andrea 
knew how ready are the suspicions of the world when once 
aroused ; and he fancied that already cold and doubtful eyes 
examined his group with less favour than heretofore. And 
besides, the sudden ebullition of anger to which he had been 
goaded left an exhaustion, both bodily and mental; as is 
usually the case with men of Andrea's gentle and not easily- 
roused temperament. 

The sculptor walked on quickly amidst the gathering 
darkness, for the moon had now set. He fancied now and 
then that he heard stealthy footsteps at a distance behind him ; 
and perhaps this made him unconsciously urge his pace. 
Andrea was no coward, but it was a lonely place by the 
water-side, and he was unarmed. Still, as the footsteps 
approached no nearer, he reproached himself for yielding to 
the delusion of an imagination heated by the events of the 
day. All at once he heard distinctly a plunge in the water 
of some heavy body. His first idea was, that some unfortu- 
nate had thus ended his life and his miseries ; but the sound 
was so distant, that he was uncertain. He retraced his steps; 
but there was nothing to justify his previous thought. The 
canal flowed on, silent and dark as before : not a struggle, 
not a groan, not a cry rose up from its gloomy depths. It 
coald have been only a heavy atoie, 's»\iw3tiV^^^«OL\'«5sta. 
the old dilapidated wall into tli^ 'waXftX^ \«soft»J^* fe^a^'^ 
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felt sure of this, and went on his way until he reached his 
home — a home where, since he lefl, danger and anxiety had 
entered. 

Three days afler this, two armed officers of justice made 
their appearance in the dwelling of the sculptor of Bruges. 
They came to take prisoner the master of the house, accused 
of the crime of murder ! From the day of the contest in the 
hall, Melchior Kunst had never been seen, until that morning, 
when his lifeless body had floated up from the bed of the 
canal into the very market-place. Then one of the horror- 
stricken bystanders remembered that on the same night of 
their quarrel Messer Andrea had been seen to pass by the 
way that led along the canal, and that not long after Melchior 
Kunst also followed. Another man, who lived near, had 
heard a plunge in the water, but thought it was only his own 
dog, who often at night swam across the canal. A third also 
had met Messer Andrea beside the canal, but had seen no 
other person. This was sufficient evidence to convict the 
unfortunate artist. 

The officers found their prisoner alone. He was sitting 
with his head buried in his hands, and hardly moved at their 
entrance. One of them laid his hand on the sculptor*s 
shoulder, and claimed him as a prisoner. 

Andrea looked up with a &ce so listless, so vacant, so 
deadly pale, that the officer started, and unconsciously let go 
his hold. 

^'A prisoner!" said Andrea, without making an effort to 
move. ** What have I done ? Who accuses me ?" 

The officer was a man of kindly nature, who had known 
Messer Andrea in former times. He gently and respectfully 
explained his errand; but had to repeat it several times 
before Andrea comprehended them. It seemed that some 
heavy cloud darkened his faculties. At last he understood 
the whole. 

^^So tbejr accuse me of being a murderer— »an assassin?** 
^d be, risingy wliile a shiver ran 1ihxau^\iAait«avft» Then^ 
^dressing the first offioer, " You w^e a ^ooOk. xawa. QfWiRr— 
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Mow mel" The other hesitated. <*You need not fear" 
G<mtinqed Andrea ; '< I am unarmed — ^I have no thought of 
escaping from justice." 

The man followed his prisoner until they came to a darkened 
room : it was the chamber of death. On the bed lay the pale 
and shrouded form of a woman. Very beautiful she must 
have been, and her beauty had scarcely passed its maturity. 
No long illness had taken away the roundness of health from 
her face, so that even in death she looked lovely as a marble 
statue. The long, dark lashes rested on her cheek, and a few 
locks of jet black hair, escaping from the fillet that bound 
her head, gave a life-like air to her repose. By her side lay 
an infant— a flower of an hour — ^whose little soul had come 
into it at sunrise, and departed at sunset. They were the 
vdfe and child of Andrea. 

The sculptor pointed to the dead. " Look there," he said, 
•' and say if I am likely to have revenged any trifling insulfr* 
if I am likely to have been a murderer ! " His. voice grew 
hoarse ; he stretched his arms towards the body of his wife, 
and then fell to the earth in strong convulsions. 

During nearly the whole time that elapsed between his 
apprehension and trial, Andrea was dead to the consciousness 
of his misery. A low fever enfeebled all his senses, and 
reduced his outward form to the appearance of an old man. 
His friends — for he had still many — took both his sons to 
their charge. It was well that they did, for the father seemed 
to have lost all remembrance even of their existence. When 
they visited him, he took not the least notice of them ; so the 
children were at last wisely sent far away from the scene of 
disgrace and suflering. But with Gertrude the father would 
not part. She was a fair little creature, the image of her 
mother in feature and expression, but her complexion resembled 
her fitiher. Her eyes were of that deep brown-gray which is 
seldom seen beyond childhood — so dark, that a careless 
observer would call them black. Gertrude's hair vraA q€ 
^at colour which the old mastexB o^tea ^wi^ Vi V^»^^ ^ 
Christ and of the Vii^n— which fh^ umxaXAaXfc^ m^^^ ^»^ 
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red, but which painters know to be the most beautiful of all 
tints. It gave to sweet Grertrude the appearance of an angel. 

The first evidence that Andrea showed of returning con- 
sciousness, was in recognising his little daughter, and calling 
her by her name. It was her mother's also ; and perhaps 
that, aided by the strong resemblance, was a comfort to the 
widowed father. He began to talk coherently, first with 
Gertrude and then with others who came to see him ; and by 
degrees his mind and body gathered strength, so that he was 
able to think of his defence against the terrible crime laid to 
his charge. This was a momentous thing, for the proofs were 
all against him, and Andrea could bring no evidence in his 
own favour, save his own explanation of what had happened 
on his way homewards on that fatal day, and the irreproach- 
able character he had borne all his life. 

At last the sculptor of Bruges was brought from prison to 
the judgment-hall. He seemed to himself like one risen from 
the grave, and so he likewise appeared to those about him. 
Andrea had been a strong, powerful, noble-looking man, but 
now all his fiesh had shrunk away, and his height only made 
him appear more shadowy. Dark circles were round his 
eyes, and his face bore an unvaried sallow hue. Nevertheless, 
his mien was firm and composed ; no one could look at him, 
and for a moment doubt his innocence. Andrea's little 
daughter stood by his side; one might have likened her to a 
flower growing close beside a tomb. Grertrude had become 
accustomed to the change in her father's looks, and the 
shocked and anxious gaze of all around struck her with 
alarm. She crept closer to him, never taking her eyes from 
his face. 

The trial proceeded. All was against Andrea : even the 

words he had tittered before Melchior left the hall, were 

brought in Judgment against him : they had sounded like a 

threat. None who had known Andrea doubted in their own 

hearta that he was a guiltless man, but the circumstantial 

^r/deaee was too strong to be legaWy coTi\s«k,^\cX«3u The 

focused was fotmd guilty ; and Andrea— t\kft ^«ii\Ns^ my^v^X 
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man, wbo bad never lifted a hand against a fellow-cieaturey 
save in that one evil hour when he was driven to passion by 
Melchior Kunst — was removed from the hall of justice with 
the stain of murder on his name. 

The execution of the sentence was deferred for a short 
space, for the sake of the hitherto unsullied character of the 
criminal. In those days the hand of law was often tampered 
with, and never was it with greater show of justice than in 
this instance. Andrea's many friends interposed on his 
behalf. They succeeded in obtaining only a suspension of 
the sentence for a few months, that some chance might elicit 
tiie truth which so many doubted. But in the interim the 
sculptor was ordered to execute some work of art to adorn the 
Palais de Justice at Bruges, where he had been tried. For 
this purpose he was brought from his cell, and confined in the 
hall which had witnessed his trial. 

It was a large, gloomy-looking chamber, so dimly lighted 
from without, that even at mid-day the dark shadows in the 
comers of the room. looked like night. An immense hearth, 
on which lay a few faggots, was the only cheerftil object, but 
even that light and warmth did not reach beyond the imme- 
diate vicinity of the fire. There was no furniture in the 
room, save one small table in the centre, a bench, and a straw 
couch in the gloomiest corner. It was a place in which one 
would instinctively shrink from looking behind, and where 
one's own footsteps would sound hollow and full of dread, as 
if something fearful were following after. Andrea and his 
daughter heard the heavy door close, and they were alone in 
the hall. The little girl led her father to the bench beside the 
hearth, and then sat down at his feet, holding his hands fast 
in hers. She dared not look anywhere but at the bright fire 
and at her father's face; even the shadows that the fiames cast 
on the ceiling made her start sometimes. Gertrude had been 
accustomed to the prison, for she had never left her father, 
except when taken home at night, to return next morning— 
but this place seemed gloomier stWV \5[x«n. ^^ ^MKk%^<3^» 

^Andrea had no hope. His life \ia^ ^i^eu it^^ ^^^^sv «sxi ^w^ 

' t ■ • • • \V 
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heavy sorrowS) and the first that came, so fearful as thej were, 
quite overwhelmed him. His sole desire now was to employ 
the short remnant of his life in executing some memorial of 
his talents to leave behind him, that when time had removed 
the shadow from his fame, his children might have no reason 
to blush for their father. He returned again to his long- 
cherished occupation. For a while this gave him sensations 
almost amounting to pleasure. His step became lighter, and 
his countenance lost somewhat of its settled melancholy. He 
almost forgot his sorrows, his blighted name, his impending 
doom, in the exercise of his beloved art. He would cease 
from his work, look at the beautiful figure which had risen to 
life under his hand, and murmur to himself, '^ What man will 
say that the hand of an assassin has done this ? — that the 
brain which conceived this dream of beauty could plan a 
murder ? " 

And by degrees the influence of his art in some measure 
soothed the mind of the sorrow-stricken man. His desolate 
prison became cheerful with the graceful forms which it con- 
tained, and Gertrude moved among the whole like a beautiful 
spirit. If ever the sculptor clung to hope and life, it was when 
he looked at his darling child, and at the more imperishable 
offspring of his genius. 

At last Andrea's work drew nigh to a close : the wood- 
sculpture was finished. Then it was that the enthusiasm 
which had sustained him faded away, and the artist's soul 
sank within him. He gave the last touches to his beautiful 
work — he knew he could do no more — and then went and sat 
down in a stupor of grief and despair. Gertrude clung round 
him, but he did not speak to her or embrace her. 

" Father, dear father, are you weary ? You are not angry 
with your little girl ? " and the child stood on tiptoe, trying to 
remove the hands which covered his face. 

Andrea seemed hardly conscious of her presence. He did 

not move, but kept repeating eycflqjH^w and then in a low 

^ne, ^^ I have done my work — 1 have no lioi^^ — ^ivovr let me 
die,'' 
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The terrified child, who had all along been kept in igno* 
ranee of her father's doom, began to weep, but her tears were 
unregarded. An hour aHer, the magistrates of Bruges entered. 
They came to view the finished work of the artist. High as 
Andrea's reputation had been, they did not expect so beautiful 
a group as that which now met their eyes. Its subject was 
"eternal justice" — not the woman with bound eyes and 
balanced scales — but an open-eyed angel, all-beholding, and 
equally requiting all. They looked upon it in silence, and 
then turned to the artist, who, wan and hazard, stood behind 
bis judges. One of them, an old man, was melted even to 
tears. Forgetting the dignity of office, the magistrate took 
hold of the criminal's hand and led him to a seat. 

" Tou must not stand, Messer Andrea ; you are not yet 
strong," said he, compassionately. " Sit and rest, while we 
examine your beautiful work." 

The sculptor obeyed without a word : he was passive as a 
child. Little Gertrude, who had shrunk away at the sight of 
strangers, came and stood silently behind her father, taking 
fast hold of his garments. The two magistrates inspected the 
sculpture, and could not restrain their admiration. The eye 
of the unfortunate artist brightened for a moment at their 
warm praise^ but immediately his face returned to its accus* 
tomed melancholy. 

** It is all in vain," he answered ; " you cannot make men 
forget the past — ^you cannot remove the blot from the name 
of my children — ^you cannot give to their father his forfeit 
life." 

The magistrates looked at one another, and the elder one 
spoke. 

" There is hope still, Messer Andrea ; have you courage to 
hear it?" 

The artist started up. " Tell me only that I am proved 
innocent, and I will thank God and die." 

<* We do not promise fitt» so much," said one of the judges, 
wishingr to temper Andrea's vioVeul ^^Ci\\»cckffiDL\.. 

f' Yet take heart I Many ttttw^s^ ^\u%% \«^* ^^^««ssi 
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oovered to-day ,** continued the aged man whose kindness had 
fiist moved Andrea. " Be calm now ; ere long we may send 
you good news : nay/* and the good man could no longer hide 
his hopeful tidings, '' it is not impossible that you may be free 
to-morrow." 

The magistrates departed, leaving the poor prisoner with a 
wildly-throbbing heart, which he vainly endeavoured to stilL 
All that day he sat with Gertnide in his arms, kissing her, 
fondling her, at times almost weeping over her. To all the 
questions of the wondering child he only answered, " To- 
morrow, love ; we may be free to-morrow." 

And when the attendants came to remove Grertrude for the 
night, he unclasped her arms from round his neck, with the 
promise that he too would go away with her to-morrow. 

"Go away to-morrow I" cried the happy child. "Will 
you, too, leave this gloomy place to-morrow, and return no 
more?" 

" Gk)d forbid I should return ! No, nay child, never more," 
answered the father, with a shudder. 

" And shall we go out together ? shall we go to our own 
home?" pursued Gertrude. 

" Tes, dear child," said Andrea, as he kissed her once more, 
and set her on the groimd from his arms, that were too weak 
for even so light a burden. "Tes, my Gertrudoi I shall 
indeed go home to-morrow." 

He had spoken truth. 

Soon after daybreak next morning some officers entered the 
hall, bearing a release for the prisoner. A stranger — an 
Italian woman — ^who had once passed through Bruges, and 
lately returned thither, deposed to having received a letter 
from Melchior Kunst, dated on the fatal day, stating his 
determined intention of self-murder at the time and place 
where he was discovered to have met his end. 

Further than this was never known. Andrea was innocent ! 
Hjs fellow-citizens rejoiced as one man — ^for Messer Andrea 
was proved innocent. 
Tbey found him in tl|e prisqn, \ean\i\g qtv VV ^ajE^X^'Vv* 
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head resting on his arms, and his upturned face raised towards 
his beautiful work. But as thej drew nearer, they saw that 
his countenance was meaningless, and that no life shone in 
his fixed and open eyes. The sculptor of Bruges was dead— 
his heart had broken with joy.* 

* The leading incidents of this story are strictly tme. The works 
of Andrea may still be seen in the Palais de Jastioe at Bruges. 
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THE DAU&HTEE OP HEREMON. 

A TALE OF THE VALE OP AVOCA. 



'' My words leapt forth — * Heayen heads the count of crimes 
With that wild oath.* She rendered answer high, — 

' Not so— nor once alone — a thousand times 

I would be bom and die I ' " Tbnntson. 

Header, wilt thou go with us far back into the past ? — so far, 
that, looking into the misty horizon which girds our modern 
world, earthly realities and the cloudland of mythical fable 
there converge and mingle? Let us pass, then, into this 
shadowy region, whence the poet draws his symbols, and in 
airy images shows to living and breathing humanity the like- 
ness of itself. 

***** 

In the olden times — before even the footsteps of the Celt or 
the Gaul were upon the western mountains — ^when there was 
not a trace of those land-marks of history which in after days 
were to be the glory of Irish antiquaries — ^there came a little 
colony of Phoenicians to t^e beautiful shore beyond which 
now rise the Wicklow hilla. Then the nameless island lay in 
its untiodden loveliness %rtlie bosom of that unknown sea 
which the adventurers had dared to cross. Strange birds 
sang to them in the woods, lovely and harmless beasts came 
and looked at them as they passed, but no human face did 
the wanderers behold. The virgin earth budded and blos- 
somed, year by year — ^her luxuriance ungathered, her beauty 
imbeheld. 

The little colony nestled itself in the mountains; — ^there 
ntgrew, and brought to this far-off home the arts and refine- 
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znents of the East. The plenteous land produced all that the 
strangers sought; they pierced its depths for mineral riches, 
and fabricated ornaments of silver and gold : its fruitful 
surface yielded every appliance of luxury ; they were clad in 
Tjrrian purple, and made their dwellings as fair as the house 
which their forefather Hiram builded for Solomon. 

And over all these glories the tide of ages has rolled, 
sweeping them into nothingness. They were themselves but 
nothingness — so we will pass them by. The deep heart of 
humanity, which throbs the same in all generations, and 
through all variations of time and place, is, after all, the 
only truth — ^the only reality. Let us look on that: — 

A little child lived among the mountains. She was the 
only one of her father — ^gentle, fair, beloved. Reader I in the 
daughter of Heremon you may trace, shining through the 
shadowy mists of the past, the same type of childhood which, 
ever renewed from age to age, is eternal in its loveliness and 
purity. Your own little one, at your feet, looks up to you 
with the same mystery of love and beauty in her eyes which 
shone in those of the young Helys. She it was who drove 
away from the heart of her Phoenician sire whatever there 
was in it of evil, until he valued all the gold of his rich mines 
less than a single hair on this child's beloved head. 

Helys lived among the mountains secure and happy. She, 
and the land where she trod, exulted alike in the fearless 
beauty of youth. The purple and fine linen of Tyre — 
enervating luxuries of that distant clime from whence her 
father came — ^had never oppressed the daughter of Heremon. 
Bom in the new land, she united the strength of the North 
with the rich beauty of the South. Light and active as was 
her childish frame, it had at times the languid grac# which 
marked her descent from climes whereon the sun casts nearer 
and more burning rays; and Phoenician Dido herself never 
turned towards the beloved -^neas eyes whose dark, glorious 
depths revealed more of the slumbering soul beneath, than 
was shadowed forth in the intense gaze of the child Helys. 
Such eyes— whether we meet them in our dail^ '^«3]s;& ^b^^ioik 
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this common world, or dream of them as they were centuries 
ago, when the world, we deem, was younger and fairer than 
now — such eyes always possess or foretell a strange history. 
Let it become defined — a simple story of a woman's life, 
beheld at the several epochs which make a day the symboli- 
zation of an existence — ^Dawn, Morning, Noon, and Night. 
And first cometh-^ 

DAWN. 

The child stood on a mountain-side, looking up towards its 
top with an awed yet half-longing gaze, even as in our youth 
we look towards life, wondering, as we climb on, how far 
distant is that cloud-hung summit, and through what strange 
paths will our journey thither lead. Helys cast her childish 
glances forward, but they could not pierce beyond the verdure- 
covered crag at the base of which she stood. It rose above 
her head, just lofty enough to shut out the further view, and 
to keep those young feet safe within the little paradise of 
flowers and green bushes that lay below. Yet still the child 
could not but look beyond, as if the future even then wore in 
her sight a mysterious beauty and charm. 

Look up, sweet Helys, with that lovely serene face, the 
lifted eyes, the parted lips ; look up ! for even now, though 
thou knowest it not, the shadow of that dim future is falling 
upon thee. 

On the top of the crag, gleaming from between the blftnches 
of a low tree, the child saw a face I Human it seemed, and 
beautiftd; but its beauty was unlike any the little Fbcenician 
maiden had ever beheld. It startled her ; and, half in sur- 
prise, half in delight, she uttered a cry. The next moment 
there fell from the tree, down almost at her feet, a young 
boy. 

He lay without speech or movement; his cheek was blood- 
less, and in its fairness looked so deadly white, that Helys 
began to tremble lest it should be no human being she 
beheld, but one of those spirits which she heard drew their 
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existence from airy mists and mountain snows. Still there 
was a human likeness in the slender form ; and the young 
limbs, which the rude garment of skins lefb bare, were fear- 
fully wasted and torn with briars. It could not be a spirit : 
for spirits could not sufier thus ! The child's fear vanished, 
and a tender compassion arose instead, filling her eyes with 
tears. 

She crept nearer to the boy ; and at last, stooping over 
him, ventured to lay her tiny finger on the rings of pale 
gold hair that fell round his face in matted confusion. She 
touched the closed eye-lids, and put her cheek to the mouth, 
from which the breath could scarqely be perceived to issue ; 
she lifted the hand, but it sank down again on the grass ; then 
the little maiden once more grew terrified, and began to weep. 

" Wake, beautiful stranger I wake ! — and I will take thee 
home, and make thee my brother ! I will give thee honey 
and milk, and love thee ! Dost thou hear ? Wake, then I" 

And, when there was no answer, the child knelt down, laid 
her young mouth close to the lips, and tried to breathe her 
soul into his with kisses. 

They roused the boy to life — ay, to a deeper life than that 
which then revived and lighted up his eyes with an almost 
adoring wonder as he beheld the face of Helys. From that 
hour, within the half-savage mountain youth awoke the yet 
slumbering soul. 

Month afler month the stranger-boy dwelt in the house of 
Heremon. He learned the Phoenician tongue, and then told 
them of the country far inland, from whence he had wandered^ 
where men lived like wild beasts, and whence he, an orphan, 
had been driven to dwell in the woods, or starve and die. 
And still, through all the rudeness of his mien, there shone 
out in him, day by day, a great and noble spirit, such as from 
time to time is born in the lowliest of earth's dwellings, to 
make of the man in whom it abides, a ruler among his fellows, 
and helper on of the world's great work. 

Therefore it was not strange, if, when for a space this 
stranger-youth had grown wise in all the le&tiu3D% <:£ ^2b^ 
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he ahou^d jcazn to go aas. bzzs' tibe viie world, 
and leave liie spot vlikli tlradj cwnfinfd hs MfiJiing soul. 
SoBCtiiBes iriien lie talked of this, HereiDcm looked giare, 
aod bade kim lert, and delre among die gofid ndnes ; fat the 
old ThfOtaaaaa lored the bo j, and bad giren bim, in addition 
to Ins savage name, ihat of bis ovn dead brother Itb, so that 
tbe jooDg Itb'Einar was ooonted as the ad<^)ted son of the 
xich Heremon. And mamj a time did the child Hd^ as she 
wreathed her arms roond his neck, entreadng him not to go 
amzjf think — aj, and saj alood, in the sunphcitj of her 
heart — that nerer was brother so good, so noble, so beloTed 
as be. 

Bnt when at hut a Phgnician yessel tooched the shore, and 
biong^ to the odimists strange tales of the world beycmd the 
seas, Ith-£inar coold resist no more. The ship bore back 
with it to Tjre and Sidon the joimg adventurer from this 
new land. Heljs, still a child, wept at first a child's passionate 
tears ; but as she watohed the white speck fade on the mys- 
terious expanse of waters, these tears stilled themsdves into 
feelings deeper and more silent. The golden mists had fhrled 
awaj from the jonng child's life — ^it was no longer dawn. 

MORNING. 

FiLGBDC of nature, to whom the nniverse is full of symbols, 
hast thou seen the gray dawn creep over the hills, cloudy at 
first, so that long after the hour when the whole creation is 
full of renewed life, dew still lies on the grass, a pale shadow 
rests in the depths of the valleys, and the morning sky, 
covered with a silvery shroud, bends heavily down over the 
yet half-awakened earth? Until suddenly the clouds part, 
and bursting through them, filling the world with a flood of 
light, appears at last the all-glorious sun ? Then the whole 
earth breaks forth into singing, for the shadows are past, and 
the perfect day is come. 

So it was with the daughter of Heremon. She grew up in 
mountain solitudeSi passing from childhood to maiden 
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beauty, and still over her spirit hung a dim veil, beneath 
whose mysterious shadow the young virgin lived, even as the 
half-slumbering earth beneath the clouds of dawn. But when 
the time camie, the veil was lifted, the clouds swept asunder^ 
and the sun of her life arose. 

Ith-Einar came back from over the seas, and stood before 
her whom he had left a child. He stood sublime in his 
youthful beauty — not only the outward beauty which dazzles 
the eye, but that which subdues the soul. He came from the 
East — ^his mind rich in all the treasures of those glorious 
lands — ^the wisdom of Egypt, the luxurious grace of Tyre, 
the poetry of Greece. And more than all, there shone forth 
in his every tone and gesture the remembered tenderness of 
the old childish days. Helys knew that he had brought 
back from those gorgeous climes the pure heart of the moun* 
tain-boy. 

So these two loved one another. What more can tongue 
utter or pen describe of earthly joy ? — the fulness of youth, 
of hope, of blessedness, the life of life that is in those words, 
" they loved one another V 

After a time there came a cloud over their glad morning. 
While the young lovers walked the world, seeing all aroimd 
them, the earth below and the sky above, the past and the 
future, but in the light of this exquisite dream, the old 
Phoenician bent over his gold mines, until his nature grew 
base and sordid. Ith-Einar, with his pure and continually- 
aspiring soul, seemed to Heremon like a reproving voice from 
the days of his own youth. He stood beside the miser, an 
image of that holier life from which he himself had turned 
away, and the dark, foul heart shrank from the glory of his 
presence. 

"Thou art poor," Heremon would say to the youth, " and 
poverty is an evil thing. Cast aside thy wild dreams, and go 
and seek out a gold mine — then come back, and I will call 
thee my son." 

And then Ith-Einar would in vain repress his proud 
answer, while he turned and gazed ou thft ft«fe ^i \ja&.\5s3«s^^ 
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in vagne fear, lest he should read there one shadow betokening 
the low, mean soul that dwelt in her sire. 

Love in a woman engrosses all things, bears all things, 
atones for all things, but it is not so with man. Else why 
was it, that before many months had passed, Helys stood 
alone on the mountains ? Ith-Einar was far away over the 
seas. He had come and gone like a dream, but when that 
dream was ended, its glory remained. Little of sorrow 
mingled with it, for she was so young, she had so much to 
hope. She knew he would come again, and so, after the 
parting tears were dried, she exulted in the new life which he 
had kindled in her soul. She walked the mountain-paths he 
had trod, she learned unconsciously to speak his words, to 
think his thoughts, to love what he loved, to raise her yet 
unformed and girlish nature to all that was good and beautiful 
in his, that she might be like him and worthy of him, not 
only in outward things, but in the purest depths of her heart. 

Thus the years crept by ; but a year is so little when life 
is still in its morning. The flowers had time to gain a deeper 
perfume, the sky to grow bluer and purer — that was all. 
Helys went on her way, smiling still, and trusting evermore. 

Heremon died, and the young Phoenician youths began to 
see how rich were the gold mines and how fair was the face 
of Helys. But she bent her proud head with a serene look, 
and turned away — ^smiling to herself that any one should 
dream a dream so wild, as to think to win one glance from 
the betrothed' of Ith-Einar. 

And still moon after moon rose from out the sea, and set 
behind the mountains, but Ith-Einar came not. Night called 
unto day with a great voice of longing and of mourning — 
still he came not. Helys had made her home in a fair and 
lonely vale, around which the beloved hills rose — the hills 
whereon she had walked with him. Through the green 
depths crept two lovely streams — so little asunder, that one 
could hear the other murmiu'ing incessantly. They seemed 
to answer one another like two lovers whom some strange 
bos parted, and who lift continually their sorrowful voices, 
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yet cannot pass the narrow bound which eternally divides 
them. 

Helys sat often between the beautiful streams, thinking of 
them in this wise, and hearing in their mournful yet subdued 
lament the echo of her own. Patient she was amidst her 
loneliness, until the spring came out upon the hills, and sent 
up from the valleys a tender voice. Then Helys wept more 
and more, and there rang for ever in her heart these words 
from a strange Book which Ith-Einar had heard read in the 
East, and of which he oflen spake :— 

" The winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers 
appear on the earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. Arise, my 
love, and come away. . . • . O let me see thy counte- 
nance, let me hear thy voice ; for sweet is thy voice, and thy 
countenance is lovely." 

But the streams alone answered her with their perpetual 
moan. 

In the May twilight, when the young moon floated pale 
amidst the sunset glories, Helys stood and wept. '^ O moon, 
that comest from the East, tell me if thou hast looked on the 
face of my beloved. Ith-Einar I Ith-Einar I are there no 
powers in earth or heaven that can bring me tidings of 
thee?" 

While Helys called aloud, there crept a deeper shadow over 
the valley ; the streams seemed to cease their plainings, and 
to run without sound. And out of the mist there came a 
voice : — 

'' Child of the earth, thy great Mother heareth. Speak on.'* 

The despair of love knows no fear. Helys trembled not, 
but answered, " O thou, if thou be the spirit of the earth, of 
which I have heard, how canst thou fathom the depth of my 
sorrow ? What should thy cold breast know of love, and of 
love's sufferings ? Is there aught in the dull realm of in- 
animate nature which can respond to the agony of a human 
9oul?" 

Tl|? voice replied| " Vain doubter I tjift vrhol^ -'qssSn^swi^ V 
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filled with the spirit of love. It runs through my deep bosom 
like a living tide, making the flowers spring up, and the trees 
bear fruit, and the face of the wide world become fair. Why 
is it that, when my children look on these things, they feel 
their hearts glow within them, and they long to love and be 
loved? Because my power is upon them, and the spirit 
within me answers to theirs. All nature has but one soul, 
which is universal love." • 

Helys listened, yet the words seemed strange ; she under- 
stood them not. Her woman's heart had but one voice, and 
that cried ever in its mournful intensity, " The world is 
nought to me — ^I live alone in Ith-Einar." 

And she answered to the spirit, '^ Mine eyes are dim with 
weeping, for my betrothed is afar. There lies between us a 
gulf that I cannot pass ; I shall go mourning alone all my 
life long, even as this stream at my foot, which calls unto its 
beloved across the valley — but they will never, never meet. 
It is the shadowing of my fate." 

" It is so," answered the solemn voice. " As surely as that 
these rivers shall one day meet and mingle their waters, so 
surely shalt thou and thy beloved become one — heart to heart, 
soul to soul. When the time cometh, remember 1" 

The maiden fell to the earth in a deep swoon of joy. When 
she awoke, it was day. Sunshine filled the vale, and danced 
upon the two streams. Already each had somewhat altered 
its channel, and creeping along over the velvet sward, drew 
nearer to its fellow. And as day by day they both grew, and 
what was once green grass and fiowers became murmuring 
waters, Helys watched the marvel. Strength and hope came 
into her heart, and she believed. 

NOON. 

Tet a little while, and there is a footstep on the hills, and the 

streams rush on with a louder and more joyful melody, for 

^JEih-Einar has returned to Helys. Once again they stand 

^■*i«r OB the mountains, in the full ?ioon oi their life an^ 
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love. As the sun looks on the earth, which his influence has 
ripened into perfect loveliness, Ith-Einar looked on Heljs. 
And as that fair earth gazes upward to her bridegroom sim, 
who has called forth into being her powers and beauties, and 
before whom she casts them all in joyful humility, so the eyes 
of Helys were lifted to the face of Ith-Einar. 

Ere long she saw that over this beloved face there had 
come a change. A grave thoughtfulness sat ever in his eyes. 
The very smile of the beautiful lips was sad ; and through 
them words of love came seldom, or with a solemn tenderness 
that moved her almost to tears. When she asked why it was 
thus with him, Ith-Einar answered that he had travelled far 
and suffered much — ^that the world hardly seemed the same 
as in the days of their first youth. 

" What is the world to us in our beautiful valley ? " the 
maiden would say. " There we will rest — ^thou and I ; and 
I will comfort thee, and thou shalt suffer no more." But Ith- 
Einar smiled mournfully, and answered her not a word. 
When the sun went down, and the valley grew solemn in the 
twilight shadows, he took his betrothed by the hand and said, 
— " Beloved, listen to what is in my heart. That heart was 
once laid bare to thee, with all its dreams, all its aspirations. 
It was young then, now it is old, or seems so. Helys, that 
which I once held most precious, is not sufficient for me now ; 
I have learned that there is a deeper and a higher life than 
that of love.'* 

The girl trembled, and her eyes sought his, but they were 
lifted towards the stars. " It must be so, since thou sayest 
it," she answered, meekly. 

He went on, " I thirsted for knowledge — for happiness — 
most of all for truth. I sought from land to land some deep 
well of wisdom and purity, whereof my soul might drink and 
be satisfied, but found only broken cisterns. Then 1 began 
to hate the world, and all it contained. It mocked me; I 
gave it back scorn for scorn. I think now, when I look in 
thine eyes, my Helys," — and his tone softened, "that perhaps 
it might not have been thus with me, had I %\a.^^ Ycw^Sbsa*- 
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monntains, where the dew of thy pure spirit could ever have 
fallen upon me. But that is over now. 

^ I came to a land renowned in the East for its wisdom, 
and pomp, and power. I had stood among the people of 
Egypt and of Greece, while they adored many gods — some 
beautiful, some foul — and laughed secretly at their idle 
dreams. Now I beheld a temple where was worshipped One 
whom none saw, but whose presence filled all things. I asked 
more concerning this great imdefined Spirit, which seemed 
to resemble a power which I had imagined, and in whose 
existence I longed to believe. 

'' They answered me, that I was not one of the holy people 
— that I could not pass beyond the outer court. But the 
more my desire was withheld, the stronger it grew. I became 
a proselyte. I heard words sublime and wise as I had never 
heard before. They told me that in such a voice had this 
mighty One spoken unto man. Then my soul grew dumb 
before His holiness and His glory, and I worshipped the God 
of the Hebrews." 

Helys gazed on her lover in wonder and awe, for his coun- 
tenance shone with almost superhuman brightness. '' Thou 
fihalt teach me more of this Divine One," she whispered ; " I 
will bow my knees with thee before thy God." 

Ith-Einar pressed her hand, but did not turn towards her, 
and soon the light faded from his face : when he again spoke, 
his voice had sunk from its deep, sublime tones to a tremulous 
murmur. 

" Helys, the beloved of my youth, thou must listen to me 
yet longer. When after its struggles and wanderings mj 
soul had found the one great truth, it rejoiced with exceeding 
gladness. Then I vowed a solemn vow, that I would show 
forth the light that was within me — that I would carry unto 
the far west this faith, and so atone for the pride and hate 
and scorn which had been in my evil heart towards my 
brethren." 

''Let it be so, then," said Helys, and a glad light was 
™» Iier saJnt^like eyes. " A litUe sad \\ will be, to leave this 
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finr Tale, but thy wisdom is best. We will go forth, my 
beloved, into the wide world, and enter together upon this 
noble work of thine." 

Ith-Einar covered his face in his robe, and when he lifted 
it, it was pale, stem, and passionless. ^' The God of the 
Hebrews receives not blemished offerings. I vowed to Him 
wealth and life, body and soul. No human tie may stand 
between me and the great cause for which I live. Helys, I 
must go forth alone T^ 

O ye stars, look down solemn and calm on that wild thrill 
of woman's agony, too deep for words, for groans, for tears — 
silent as death itself, for it was likest death. Helys had 
knelt beside him when she last spoke; she knelt stiU. 

Ith-£inar stood there too, without a word. He dared not 
look in her face, but he laid his hand upon her head in a 
blessing, solemn and mournful. 

**We will talk no more now, Helys; I must quit thee 
awhile, for it is the hour of prayer." And he passed slowly 
up the valley, leaving her kneeling still. 

A moment more, and through that dull trance broke the 
pleasant murmur of the two streams. Then Helys threw herself 
on the grass and wept aloud. None ever knew the terrible 
despair that poured itself out, and then grew sublimed into 
strength and cabnness beneath the eternal stars. 

When the Hebrew proselyte had finished his prayer, his 
betrothed stood beside him. 

" Ith-£inar," she said, in a low sweet voice, ^ my beloved, 
thou shalt keep thy vow: I am content." 

He turned, and his heart failed him a little. ^ I dare sot 
repent me, and yet it is bitter. I never thought of thee, O my 
childhood's love ! Would that I had died I" 

'' Not so," answered Helys. *' Heart of my heart 1 would 
I stand between th^ and thy glory? Would my weak 
clinging arms keep thee from the noble and holy path? 
Never 1 It may be that even my love is less pure t2iai« 
thine — but thou didst love me, Ith-£inar?" 

Vi 
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" Thee ever, and only thee ! " murmured the young pro- 
selyte. 

" Then what have I to mourn ? My love saw only thee, 
and myself in thee — ^thine embraces the whole world with its 
wide arms. If it had been that thou hadst lefl me for any 
other human love, even then I would not have murmured 
against thee, Ith-Emar," and her voice failed a little; "I 
would have remembered my own imworthiness, and turned 
away and died. But now " 

He looked up with trembling eagerness. 

" I will live — ^live to show that the betrothed of Ith-Einar 
loved his high virtues and his glory better than himself, and 
so was not imworthy of him. Since his love had made hers 
so holy, that she could lose him — and endure. No ; I shall 
5L0t die, Ith-Einar ; I will live to tread in thy footsteps, and 
to follow humbly after thee in the great cause. Thou shalt 
go forth into the wide world ; I will stay here ; but we will 
both work the same work to our lives' end." 

For a little space longer Ith-Einar abode in the beautiful 
valley. Helys listened to the wisdom, the divine boldness 
which flowed from the lips of the young proselyte, and her 
soul grew stronger evermore. For the ideal of love was still 
undefiled ; the adored image had not fallen from its shrine. 
What mattered it if lingering human affection poured forth 
there at times secret oblations of heart's blood and tears ? 

Once Ith-Einar, thinking of her weak womanhood, which 
might not have power to stand alone, spoke of a time when 
some Phoenician bridegroom should walk beside her in the vale. 
But Helys pointed to the sun, which was then high in the 
heavens, and said, " He rises not twice in one day : with his 
coming came the light ; if clouds^hide his face, though dim, 
it is still day ; but when he sets it will be night." Ith-Einar 
turned away his face, and said no more. 

At length he made ready to depart. It was the last day — 
the last hour. They stood on the hills, and looked down into 
the valley. Hand in hand they stood, those young martyrs— 
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both self-devoted ; one for faith, the other for love I Which 
was the holier ? 

'' Ith-Einar," said the maiden, not weeping, but in the low 
solemn tone with which we bid farewell to one whose feet are 
already turned to the spirit-land. "Ith-Einar, if I should 
look on ihj face no more, thou wilt keep me in thy heart 
until death?" 

" Until death," echoed the proselyte. " And the God of the 
Hebrews bless thee and give thee peace, O beloved of my 
youth!" 

He fell on her neck and wept. Then they kissed each 
other without speaking, and Ith-Einar went his way. 

NIGHT. 

Why should we fear thee, O night, mother of shadows ? Why 
should we linger in the sunshine, and dread to pass into thy 
holy darkness, which, veiling earth, suffers us only to see the 
face of heaven with its innumerable stars ? And why, oh ! 
why, as the day of our life hurries on, should we tremble 
when its twilight gathers round us, and shrink from the 
coming of the night whic^ will close all? If as that time 
draws near, all world-sounds cease, and light afler light goes 
out in darkness, and on the pathway that was once alive 
with many footsteps we hear our own feeble tread alone- 
why tremble? Earth's landscapes are hid, but the starry 
heaven looks nearer. Earth's confused noises are hushed, 
that through the solemn stillness we may hear the voice of 
God. 

With the daughter of Heremon it was eventide. Yet she 
had done her work ; she had lived her life. And that life 
was not a brief one ; for many summers had gone by since 
Ith-Einar had turned away his face from the valley of the 
two streams. Was the May-night forgotten, with its strange 
vision and prophecy? No; but as the silver-haired, pale- 
browed woman passed by and heard the loud music of the 
growing rivers, she smiled with a serene yet pensive smila ajt 
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the girliah faith which made its desire its belief, and looked 
fcr an earthly fulfilment of what eternity alone could give. 

Helys had outlived her youth's sorrow — ^not its love. All 
our griefs are of the earth, earthy; but the true joys of this 
world are beyond it — ^they have immortal roots, and will bear 
immortal flowers. Therefore it is that a pure heart can 
endure so much and live — ay, so as to find in life great peace 
even unto the end. It was thus with Helys, so that among 
her people and her kindred the name she bore was '' The 
Daughter of Peace." She went among the poor with a sweet 
voice of comfort, and a hand never empty; but the voice was 
low, not loud, and the hand gave unobserved from beneath the 
robe« She healed the sick, and still oflener the sick in heart 
'•~^fox the soul-physioian must himself have suffered before he 
can cure« And when the youths talked jestingly of her fading 
beauty, and the matrons, with their train of laughing children, 
•wopt by her on her lonely path, Helys drew to her bosom 
the orphan and the fatherless, and was comforted. 

Year by year she retired for a season to the solitude of her 
VHlley, to commune with the past, and await the time when 
the calm evening of her days should darken into still calmer 
night. And evermore through the green vale she heard 
resound the voice of waters louder and nearer, and more 
joyAil as they approached their meeting. 

Once, at the time of sunset, the daughter of Heremon 
walked by the side of the rivers. Her thoughts, swayed by 
that imconscious impulse which seems sometimes the influence 
of the coming future, turned towards the days of old — not the 
iorrowful days, but the far past, ere she knew sorrow. She 
•aw through the tree-branches the face of the bright-haired 
ohild ; she walked with the betrothed of her girlhood upon 
the sunny hills. The bitter cry of her heart rose up, and 
would not be restrained. 

" Where art thou, O my youth's love ? Hast thou at last 
^ni^otten me ? In this great wide world have we lost one 
another never to £nd again — to die xottioTmd. \ caiJii oti ^<«& 
^-^^ "depths of mj jeaming heart — ^and VJaet^ ^» si^^jasft, \ 
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foTgiye ihee for all my pain — and there is silence. Tky great 
glories reach me, and thj noble deeds, but from thee towarcts 
me there is ever silence. O beloved of my youth, when we( 
two die and stand before the All-father — will it break this 
terrible, terrible silence?" 

Thus she moaned and moaned, until the merciful All-&the(r 
heard. 

A sick, weak, dying man came over the mountains. No 
one knew him among those who had been as his own people, 
but he crept in the sunset to the valley of streams, and said, 
questioningly, "Helys?" 

Without one regret, one reproach, she opened to him her 
faithful arms, as she would have done any day throughout the 
long wilderness of life, had he only come. 

Now, O blessed night ! lay thy peaceful hand on the head 
of the weary; for the time of toil is over — life's day is just 
closing — ^but its last hours are fiill of holy joy, because the 
loDg-parted are together, to be parted no more. 

Now lift up your voices, O streams I swell your triumphant 
marriage-hymn ; for the eternal espousals are drawing nigh, 
when no earthly bar of severance shall come between the 
bridegroom and the bride. 

Again the stars, journeying over that silent valley, looked 
down upon Ith-Einar and Helys. Those who had been one 
in heart through life were not divided now. Hand-in-hand, 
in grave and solemn communion, the two aged ones walked 
along the shore of the eternal sea, and heard its mighty waves 
already dashing at their feet — ^that ocean dirge was to them a 
hymn of joy. Yet a little did their eyes turn back to the way 
they had passed through. 

" Helys," said Ith-Einar, " much that before was dim 
grows clearer to me now. It might be that even the wild zeal 
for which I gave up all, was not wholly pure. I thought 4;o 
be a prophet among men — to stand on the wilderness- mount, 
like the greatest of the Hebrews, and pour out iel^ xq^s^ 
amidst Heaven's thunders ; "but it 'waA mi) 'sovifc%'«^'^^^^*«siaa^ 
/ would k^ve ks^ my bretTiren \i^a.Ttea\ «xA w^ 
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glory^as of a man sent from Gk>d, seemed to me more precious 
than the diyine message I bore. Therefore my work was not 
perfect." 

*' But it has yet been glorious/' answered the low, woman's 
Toice, whose tmder-melody, forgotten and lost amidst the 
tempests of life, was now needed to soothe its ending. He had 
lived without that music — ^but without it he could not die. 

** What dost thou oaU gloriauef^ said Ith-Einar, bitterly. 
^ I have been a prophet — ^a leader — a king ; but the men 
who kissed my garment's hem would not have removed one 
briar from before my aged feet." 

** StQl," whispered her comforting voice, " th(jyi hast done 
thy work, and a great soul needs no guerdon save the good it 
leaves behind." 

** Oh, Hel3rs ! " was the mournful reply, " the lonely moim- 
tain bears on its head nothing but snow ; flowers grow in the 
▼alleys, and it may be that their perfome is the sweeter to the 
Great Spirit. I have sometimes thought there was sin even 
in my vow ; and when the incense of my glory rose up to 
lieaven, I remembered that the sweet savour was poured out 
upon a sacrifice, and one o£fered not by me alone. My 
Helys ! I dare not look on thy face, and say, how is it now 
with thee?" 

''Peace — all peace I" she answered, and her eyes were 
lifted upwards, smiling. ''I have found peace, because I 
loved. It is not the heart's anguish, but its change, which 
makes life bitter and hard to bear. All my sorrow seems 
now dim as a half-forgotten dream at dawn. Think of it no 
more, Ith-Einar." 

And then there fell upon both a deep stillness, while darker 
gathered the moonless shadows, the wind sank into a calm, 
and the stars in their courses marked silently each hour and 
ininute of the human pulse that beat evermore slower and 
slower. 

'< Helys," said Ith-Einar, faintly, " long ago my soul awoke 
to life beneath a kiss of thy diild's lips ; let the same touch 
^eal Its blessed TestJ*^ 
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She kissed him with the last holy kiss of the dying, and 
both knew that it was so. 

" We need not say farewell to one another again," mur- 
mured Ith-Einar, 

" No— never any more," was the answer. And the words 
and the smile upon the lips of both were joyful as those ol 
two young espoused ones, who stand for the first time by the 
light of their own hearth. 

Helys lifted up her dim eyes, and saw through the valley's 
darkness the glimmer of a white rising flood ; she heard 
amidst the death-stillness the music of the two streams that 
rushed on nearer and nearer in wild rejoicing. And she 
knew the time was come. She looked on the face of him who 
might have been her bridegroom — it was overspread with a 
gray shadow ; but still she watched, until the shadow passed 
away, and there crept over the dead face a smile, that smooth- 
ing from it every furrow which years had made brought back 
the beautiful likeness of its first youth. Helys drew closer to 
her beloved, kissed his eyes and mouth, and, laying her head 
in his bosom, fell softly asleep. It was the sleep of eternal 
peace. 

Then arose a triumphant music — ^the voice of rising floods 
that no human power could restrain. Stronger it grew and 
louder, filling the valley with its echoes, and resounding even 
unto the stars, until it sank into one melodious murmur of 
deepest gladness. 

The waters had met. 



\ 
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KONG TOLV.* 

A FAIRY TALE OP SCANDINAVIA. 



Htldreda Kalm stood at the door of her cottage, and looked 
abroad into the quietness of the Sabbath morn. The village 
of Skjelskor lay at a little distance down the vale, lighted by 
the sunshine of a Zealand summer, which, though brief, is 
glowing and lovely even as that of the south. Hyldreda had 
looked for seventeen years upon this beautiful scene, the place 
where she was bom. Sunday ailer Sunday she had stood 
thus, and listened for the distant tinkle of the church bell. 
A stranger, passing by, might have said, how lovely were her 
face and form ; but the widowed mother whose sole stay she 
was, and the little delicate sister who had been her darliog 
from the cradle, would have answered, that if none were so 
fair, none were likewise so good as Hyldreda; and that all 
the village knew. If she did love to bestow greater taste and 
care on her Sunday garments than most young damsels of 
her class, she had a right — for was she not beautiful as any 
lady ? And did not the eyes of Esbem Lynge say so, when, 
week ailer week, he came up the hilly road, and descended 
again to the little chapel, supporting the feeble mother's slow 
steps, and watching his betrothed as she bounded on before 
with little Besa in her hand ? 

" Is Esbem coming?" said the mother's voice within. 

^ 1 know not — I did not look," answered Hyldreda, with a 

* The idea of this story is partly taken from a DaniBh Fua, or 
^gendarjr ballad, entitle^ ** Proud Margaret** 
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girlish wil^ness. " I saw only the sun shining on the river, 
and the oak-wood waving in the breeze." 

" Look down the road, child; the time passes. Go quickly .*• 

" She is gone already," said Hesa, laughing merrily. " She 
is standing under the great elder-tree to wait for Esbern 
Lynge." 

" Call her back, call her back !" cried the mother anxiously. 
"To stand beneath an elder-tree, and this night will be 
St. John's Eve I On Sunday, too, and she a Sunday-child ! 
Call her quickly, Hesa." 

The little chUd Hfted up her voice, " Hyld— " 

"Not her name — utter not her name!" And the widow 
Kalm went on muttering to herself, " Perhaps the Hyldemoer* 
will not have heard. Alas, the day! when my child was 
born under an elder-tree, and I, poor desolate mother ! was 
terrified into giving my babe that name. Great Hyldemoer, 
be propitiated ! Holy Virgin, hear !" And the widow's prayer 
became a curious mingling of superstition and piety. " Blessed 
Mary ! let not the elves have power over my child ! Have I 
not kept her from all evil ?-^oes not the holy cross lie on 
her pure breast day and night? Do I not lead her every 
Sunday, winter and summer, in storm, sunshine, or snow, to 
the chapel in the valley ? And this day I will say for her a 
double prayer." 

The mother's counted beads had scarce come to an end 
when Hyldreda ^ood by her side, and, following the light- 
footed damsel, came Esbern Lynge. 

" Child, why didst thou linger under the tree?" said the 
widow. "It does not become a young maiden to stand 
flaunting outside her door. Who wert thou watching so 
eagerly?'* 

" Not thee, Esbern," laughed the girl, shaking her head at 
her betrothed, who interposed with a happy, conscious face ; 

* Hyldemoer f elder-mother, is the name of a Danish elf inhabitlog 
the elder-tree. Eda signifies a grandmother or female ancestor. 
Children bom on Sundays were espedally under thQ power of tfis 
elves. • - v-^^ 
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^ I was looking at a grand train that wound along tlie road, 
and thinking how pleasant it would be to dress on a Sunday 
like the lady of the castle, and recline idly behind four 
prancing horses instead of trudging on in these clumsy shoes." 

The mother frowned, and Esbern Lynge looked sorrowful. 

" I wish I could give her all she longs for," sighed the 
young man, as they proceeded on their way, his duteous arm 
supporting the widow, while Hyldreda and Resa went bound- 
ing onward before them ; " she is as beautiful as a queen — I 
would that I could make her one." 

" Wish rather, Esbern, that Heaven may make her a pious, 
lowly-hearted maid, and, in good time, a wife ; that she may 
live in humility and content, and die in peace among her own 
people." 

Esbern said nothing — ^he could not think of death and her 
together. So he and the widow Kalm walked on silently, and 
80 slowly that they soon lost sight of the two blithe sisters. 

Hyldreda was talking merrily of the grand sight she had 
just seen, and describing to little Eesa the gilded coach, the 
prancing horses, with glittering harness. " Oh, but it was a 
goodly train, as it swept down towards the river ! Who knows? 
—perhaps it may have been the king and queen themselves." 

" No," said little Eesa, rather fearfully, " you know Kong 
Tolv* never lets any mortal king pass the bridge of Skjelskdr." 

"Kong Tolv! What, more stories about Kong Tolvl" 
laughed the merry maiden. " I never saw him ; I wish I 
could see him, for then I might believe in thy tales, little one." 

" Hush, hush I But mother told me never to speak of these 
things to thee," answered Resa ; " unsay the wish, or some 
harm may come." 

" I care not ! who would heed these elfin tales on such a 
lovely day? Look, Resa, down that sunny meadow, where 
there is a cloud- sliadow dancing on the grass ; a strange cloud 
it is too, for it almost resembles a human form." 

"It must be Kong Tolv rolling himself in the sunshine," 

* Eong Tolv, or King Twelve, is one of the EUe-kings who divide 
the fairjr Bovereignty of Zealand. 
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cried the trembling child; "look away, my sisteTi lest h^ 
should hear us." 

Again Hyldreda's fearless laugh made musio through the 
still air, and she kept looking back until they passed from the 
open road into the gloom of the oak wood. 

"It is strange that thou shouldst be so brave," said Resa, 
once more. " I tremble at the very thought of the Elle-people 
of whom our villagers tell, while thou hast not a single fear. 
Why is it, sister?" 

" I know not, save that I never yet feared anything," 
answered Hyldreda, carelessly. " As for Kong Tolv, let him 
come ; I care not." 

While she spoke, a breeze swept through the oak-wood, 
the trees began to bend their tops, and the under branches 
were stirred with leafy murmurings, as the young girl passed 
beneath. She lifted her fair face to meet them. " Ah 1 'tis 
delicious, this sofl scented wind ; it touches my face like airy 
kisses ; it makes the leaves seem to talk to me in musical 
whispers. Dost thou not hear them too, little Resa? and 
dost thou not " 

Hyldreda suddenly stopped, and gazed eagerly down the 
road. 

"Well, sister," said Eesa, "what art dreaming of now? 
Come, we shall be late at church, and mother will scold." 
But the elder sister stood motionless. 

" How strange is thy look I What dost thou see 
Hyldreda ? " 

" See I— what is there ?" 

" Nothing, but a cloud of dust that the wind sweeps forward. 
Stand back, sister, or it will blind thee." 

Still Hyldreda bent forward with admiring eyes, muttering, 
" Oh ! the grand golden chariot, with its four beautiful white 
horses I And therein sits a man — surely it is the king I and 
the lady beside him is the queen. See, she turns — — " 

Hyldreda paused, dumb with wonder; for, despite the 
gorgeous show of jewelled attire, she recognised that face. 
It was the same she had looked at an hour before im ^<^ ladtftl^ 
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eracked mirror* The lady in the carriage was the exact 
counterpart of herself! 

The pageant came and vanished. Little Kesa turned round 
and wiped her eyes — she, innocent child, had seen nothing 
but a cloud of dust. Her elder sister answered not her ques- 
tionings, but remained silent, oppressed by a nameless awe. 
It passed not, even when the chapel was reached, and Hyldreda 
knelt to pray. Above the sound of the hymn she heard the 
ravishing music of the leaves in the oak wood, and instead of 
the priest she seemed to behold the two dazzling forms which 
had sat side-by-side in the golden chariot. 

When service was ended, and all went homewards, she 
lingered under the trees where the vision, or reality, which- 
ever it was, had met her sight, half-longing for its re-appear- 
ance. But her mothei^ whispered something to Esbern, and 
they hurried Hyldreda away. 

She laid aside her Sunday mantle, the scarlet woof which to 
spin, weave, and fashion, had cost her a world of pains. How 
coarse and ugly it seemed! She threw it contemptuously 
aside, and thought how beautiful looked the purple-robed 
lady, who was so like herself. 

" And why should I not be as fair as she ? I should, if I 
were only dressed as fine. Heaven might as well have made 
me a lady, instead of a poor peasant girl." 

These repinings entered the yoiing heart hitherto so pure 
and happy. They haunted her even when she rejoined hei 
mother, Resa, and Esbern Lynge. She prepared the noonday 
meal, but her step was heavy and her hand unwilling. The 
fare seemed coarse, the cottage looked dark and poor. She 
wondered what sort of a palace-home was that owned by the 
beautiful lady ; and whether the king, if king the stranger 
were, presided at his banquet table as awkwardly as did 
Esbern Lynge at the mean board here. 

At the twilight, Hyldreda did not steal out as usual to talk 
with her lover beneath the rose-porch. She went and hid 
herself out of his sight, imder the branches of the great 
dd^T'^e, wl^Jph tp her h$id fJways a strange charm, perhaps 
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beoanse it was th^ spot ^ all others where she was forbidden 
to stay. However, this day Hyldreda began to feel herself 
no longer a child, but a woman whose will was free. 

She sat under the dreamy darkness of the heavy foliage. 
Its faint, sickly odour overpowered her like a spell. Even the 
white bimches of elder flowers seemed to grow alive in the 
twilight, and to change into faces, grinning at her whither- 
soever she turned. She shut her eyekj and tried to summon 
back the vision of the golden chariot, and especially of the 
king-like man who sat inside. Scarcely had she seen him 
clearly, but she felt he looked a king. If wishing could bring 
to her so glorious a fortune, she would almost like to have, in 
addition to the splendours of rich dress and grand palaces, 
such a noble-looking man for her lord and husband. 

And the poor maiden was rudely wakened from her dream, 
by feeling on her delicate shoulders the two heavy hands of 
Esbern Lynge. 

Haughtily she shook them off. Alas I he, loving her so 
much, had ever been lightly loved in return ! to-day he was 
not loved at all. "He came at an ill time, for the moment his 
hand put aside the elder-branches, all the dazzling fancies of 
his betrothed vanished in air. He came, too, with an ill 
wooing, for he implored her to trifle with him no more, but to 
fulfll her mother*s hope and his, and enter as mistress at the 
blacksmith's forge. She, who had just been dreaming of a 
palace home ! Not a word she answered at first, and then 
cold, cruel words, worse than silence. So Esbern, who, 
though a lover, was a high-spirited youth, and thought it 
shame to be mocked by a girl's light tongue, left heir there 
and went away, not angry, but very sorrowful. 

Little Resa came to summon her sister. But Hyldreda 
trembled before the gathering storm, for Widow Kalm, 
though a tender mother, was one who well knew how to rule. 
Her loud, severe voice already warned the girl of the reproof 
that was coming. To avoid it for a little, until her own 
proud spirit was calmed, Hyldreda told Besa she would nol 
come in until after she had taken a little walk dowft 
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moon-light road. As she passed from under the elder-tree, 
she heard a voice, like her mother^s, and yet not her mother'0 
—no, it could never be, for it shouted after her^ 

" Come now, or come no more ! " 

Some evil impulse goaded the haughty girl to assert her 
womanly right of free action, and she passed from her home, 
flying with swift steps. A little, only a little absence, to 
show her indignant pride, and she would be back again, to 
heal all strife. Nevertheless, ere she was aware, Hyldreda 
had reached the oak-wood, beneath which she had seen the 
morning's bewildering sight. 

And there again, brighter in the moonlight than it had ever 
seemed in the day, came sweeping by the stately pageant. Its 
torches flung red shadows on the trees, its wheels resounded 
through the night's quiet with a music as of silver bells. 
And sitting in his state alone, grand but smiling, was the lord 
of all this splendour. 

The chariot stopped, and he dismounted. Then the whole 
train vanished, and, shorn of all his glories, except a certain 
brightness which his very presence seemed to shed, the king, 
if he were indeed such, stood beside the trembling peasant 
maid. 

He did not address her, but looked in her face inquiringly, 
until Hyldreda felt herself forced to be the first to speak. 

"My lord, who art thou, and what is thy will with 
me?" 

He smiled. " Thanks, gentle maiden, for thy question has 
taken off the spell. Otherwise it could not be broken, even 
by Kong Tolv." 

Hyldreda shuddered with fear. Her fingers tried to seize 
the cross which always lay on her breast, but no ! she had 
thrown aside the coarse black wooden crucifix, while dreaming 
of ornaments of gold. And it was St. John's Eve, and she 
stood beneath the haunted oak-wood. No power had she to 
Bjr, and ber pray era died on her lips, for she knew herself to 
Ife in the Hill-king'a power. 
Kong Tolv began to woo, after t\ie e\^Ti fejiti:\OTk^\>THs?l «cA 
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bold, '^Fair maiden, the Dronningstolen* is empty, and 
lis thou must fill it. Come and enter my palace under the 
hill." 

But the maiden sobbed out that she was too lowly to sit on 
a queen^s chair, and that none of mortals, save the dead, made 
their home underground. And she prayed the Elle-king to 
let her go back to her mother and little Resa. 

He only laughed, "Wouldst be content, then, with the 
poor cottage, and the black bread, and the labour from morn 
till eve ? Didst thou not of thyself wish for a palace and a 
lord like me ? And did not the Hyldemoer wafl me the wish, 
so that I came to meet and welcome thee imder the hill ? " 

Hyldreda made one despairing effort to escape, but she 
heard again Kong Toly*s proud laugh, and looking up, she 
saw that the thick oak-wood had changed to an army. In 
place of each tree stood a fierce warrior, ready to guard every 
step. She thought it must be all a delirious dream that would 
vanish with the morning. Suddenly she heard the far village 
clock strike the hour. Mechanically she counted^— one — ^two 
— three — four — ^up to twelve. 

As she pronounced the last word, Kong Tolv caught her 
in his arms, saying, " Thou hast named me and art mine." 

Instantly all the scene vanished, and Hyldreda found herself 
standing on the bleak side of a little hill, alone in the moon- 
light. But very soon the clear night darkened, and a heavy 
storm arose. Trembling she looked around for shelter, and 
saw in the hill-side a tiny door, which seemed to invite her 
to enter. She did so ! In a moment she stood dazzled, by a 
blaze of light — a mortal amidst the festival of the elves. She 
heard the voice of Kong Tolv, half-speaking, half-singing :— 

" Welcome, maiden, fair and free, 
Thou bast come of thyself in the hill to me; 
Stay thou here, nor thy fiite deplore; 
Thou hast come of thyself in at my door." 

And bewildered by the music, the dance, and the splendour, 
H/Jdreda remembered no moie tioLft ^iSiXJ^w^^i^ ^r^^ '^^ ^ssjs^ 

• DronningBtolen, ot Q?i«si% ^\«2fiu . -^ vVa. 
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empty chair — nor the miserable mother, nor the little sister 
straining her weeping ejes along the lonelj road. 

The mortal maiden became the EUe-king^s bride, and lived 
in the hill for seven long years ; — ^at least, so they seemed in 
Elfinland, where time passes like the passing of a strain of 
music, that dies but to be again renewed. Little thought had 
she of the world above-ground, for in the hill-palace was 
continual pleasure, and magnificence without end. No re* 
membrance of lost kindred troubled her, for she sat in the 
Dronningstolen, and all the elfin people bowed down before 
the wife of the mighty Kong Tolv. 

She might have lived so always, with no desire ever to go 
back to earth, save that one day she saw trickling down 
through the palace roof a pearly stream. The elves fled 
away, for they said it was some mortal weeping on the grassy 
hill overhead. But Hyldreda stayed and looked on until the 
stream settled into a clear pellucid pool. A sweet mirror 
it made, and the Hill-king's bride ever loved to see her 
own beauty. So she went and gazed down into the shining 
water. 

There she beheld — not the image of the elfin-queen, but of 
the peasant maid, with her mantle of crimson woof, her coarse 
dress, and her black crucifix. She turned away in disgust, 
but soon her people brought her elfin mirrors, where she 
could see her present self, gorgeously clad, and a thousand 
times more fair. The sight kindled in her heart a proud 
desire. 

She said to her lord, " Let me go back for a little while to 
my native village, and my ancient home, that I may show 
them all my splendour, and my greatness. Let me enter, 
sitting in my gilded chariot, with the four white horses, and 
feel myself as queen-like as the lady I once saw beneath the 
oak-wood." 

Kong Tolv laughed, and assented. " But," he said, " remain 
/4r own proud self the while. The feat b\|^, \i\i^ ^x^\. x^kc^ 
And I carry tbee back into the hill wiOi diam^r 
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So Hjldreda lefl the fairy-palace, and came sweeping 
through the village, with a pageant worthy a queen. Thu8| 
in her haughtiness, after seven years had gone by, she stood 
at her mother's door. 

Seven years, none of which had cast one shadow on the 
daughter's beauty. But time and grief together had bowed 
the mother ahnost to the verge of the grave. The one 
recognised not the other until Resa came between; little 
Besa, who looked her sister's olden self, blooming in the 
sweetness of seventeen. Nothing to her was the magnificence 
of the beautiful guest ; she only saw Hyldreda, the lost and 
found. 

"Where hast thou been?" said the mother, doubtfully, 
when, in answer to all their caresses, the stately lady only 
looked on them with a proud smile. " Who gave thee tliose 
grand dresses, and put the matron's veil upon thy hair ? " 

" I am the Hill-king's wife," said Hyldreda. " I dwell in 
a gorgeous palace, and sit on a queen's throne." 

" God preserve thee 1" answered the mother. But Hyldreda 
turned away, for Kong Tolv had commanded her never to 
hear or utter the one holy Name. She began to inquire 
about her long-forgotten home, but half-carelessly, as if she 
had no interest in it now. 

" And who was it," she asked, " that wept on the hill- 
side until the tears dropped through, staining my palace 
waUs?" 

"I," answered Resa, blushing; and then Hyldreda per- 
ceived that, young as she was, the girl wore the matron's 
head-tire. " I, sitting there with my babe, wept to think of 
my poor sister who died long ago, and never knew the sweet- 
ness of wifehood and motherhooid. And almost it grieved me 
to think that my love had blotted out the bitterness of her 
memory even from the heart of Esbern Lynge." 

At the name proudly laughed the elder sister, " Take thy 
husband and be happy, girl ; I envy thee not ; I am the wife 
of^e great Hiil-king." 
*'And does thy lord love tlioe? I^ofe^V^ i\\.\«ssA^'^'«^ '^'' 
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eve, and let thee lean tliy tired head on his breast, as Esbem 
does with me ? And hast thou young children dancing about 
thy feet| and a little blue-eyed one to creep dove-like to thy 
heart at nights, as mine does ? Say, dear sister, art thou as 
happy as I?" 

Hyldreda paused. Earth's sweet ties arose before her, and 
the grandeur of her lot seemed only loneliness. Forgetting 
her lord's command, she sighed, she even wept one regretful 
tear ; and that moment in her presence stood Kong Tolv. 

" Kill me, but save my mother, my sister," cried the wife, 
imploringly. The prayer was needless ; they saw not the 
EUe-king, and he marked not them — he only bore away 
Hyldreda, singing mockingly in her ear something of the 
same rhyme which had bound her his : — 

** Complainest thou here all drearilie— 
earnest thou not of thyself in the hill to me? 
And stalest thou here thy lot to deplore ? 
Camest thou not of thys^ in at my door ? '' 

When the mother and sister of Hyldreda lifted up their 
eyes, they saw nothing but a cloud of dust sweeping past the 
cottage door, they heard nothing but the ancient elder-tree 
howling aloud as its branches were tossed about in a gust of 
wintry wind, 

Kong Tolv took back to the hill his mortal bride. There 
he set her in a golden chair, and brought to her to drink a 
silver horn of elfin-wine, in which he had dropped an ear of 
wheat. At the first draught, she forgot the village where she 
had dwelt-— at the second, she forgot the sister who had been 
her darling — at the third, she forgot the mother who bore 
her. Again she rejoiced in the glories of the fairy-palace, 
and in the life of never-ceasing pleasure. 

Month after month rolled by — ^by her scarce counted, or 
counted only in jest, as she would number a handful of roses, 
all held so fast and snre, that none could fall or £ide ; or as 
she would mark one by one the little waves of a rivulet whose, 
source was eternally flowing. 
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' Hyldreda thought no more of any earthly thing, until there 
came, added to her own, a young, new life. When her beau- 
tiful babe, half-elf, half-mortal, nestled in her woman's breasts, 
it wakened there the fountain of human love, and of long« 
forgotten memories. 

** Oh I let me go home once — once more," she implored of 
her lord. '^ Let me go to ask my mother's forgiveness, and 
above all, to crave the church's blessing on this my innocent 
babe." 

Kong Tolv frowned, and then looked sad. For it is the 
one sorrow of the Elle-people, that they, with all others of the 
elfin race, are shut out from Heaven's mercy. Their lives are 
counted by centuries, not years ; but they have no hope of 
immortality. Therefore do they often steal mortal wives, and 
strive to have their children christened according to holy rite, 
in order to participate in the blessings granted to the offspring 
of Adam. 

" Do as thou wilt," the Hill-king answered ; " but know, 
there awaits a penalty. In exchange for a soul, must be 
given a life." 

His dark sajring terrified the young mother for a time, but 
soon the sweet, strange wiles of her elfin-babe beguiled her 
into renewed happiness; so that her longing faded away. 

The child grew not like a mortal child. An unearthly 
beauty was in its face ; wondrous, precocious signs marked it 
from its birth. Its baby-speech was very wisdom ; its baby- 
smile was full of thought. The mother read her own soul— 
the pure soul that was hers of yore— in her infant's eyes. 

One day when Hyldreda was following the child in its play, 
she noticed it disappear through what seemed the outlet of the 
fairy-palace, which outlet she herself had never been able to 
find. She forgot that her boy was of elfin as well as of mortal 
race. Out it passed, the mother eagerly pursuing, until she 
found herself with the child in a meadow near the village of 
Skjelskor, where years ago she had often played. It was 
on a Sunday morning, and cheerfully yet solemnly rang 
out the chapel-bells. All the sounds axid tvjiJx^a ^/ 
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came back upon her, with a longing th£it would not he 
restrained. 

In the white frozen grass, for it was winter>time, knelt the 
wife of Kong Toly, holding fast to her bosom the elfin babe, 
who shivered at every blast of wind, yet, shivering, seemed 
to smile. Hyldreda 'knelt until the chapel-bells ceased at 
service-time. And then there came bursting from her lips 
the long-sealed prayers, the prayers of her childhood. While 
she breathed them, the rich fairy garments crumbled from 
her, and she remained clad in the coarse dress she wore when 
Kong Tolv carried her away ; save that they hung in miser- 
able tatters, as if worn for years,. and through their rents the 
icy wind pierced her bosom, so that the heart within might 
have sunk and died, but for the ever-abiding warmth of 
maternal love. 

I'hat told her how in one other mother's heart there must 
be warmth still. 

" I will go home," she murmured ; " I will say. Mother, 
take me in and save me, or else I die I " And so, when the 
night closed, and all the villagers were safe at home, and none 
could mock at her and her misery, the poor desolate one crept 
to her mother's door. 

It had been open to her even when she came in her pride ; 
how would it be closed against her sorrow and humility? 
And was there ever a true mother's breast, in which, while 
life yet throbbed, there was not a refuge for a repentant 
child ? 

Hyldreda found shelter and rest. But the little elfin babe, 
unused to the air of earth, uttered continual moanings. At 
night, the strange eyes never closed, but looked at her with a 
dumb entreaty. And tenfold returned the mother's first desire, 
that her darling should become a '^ christened child." 

Much the old grandame gloried in this, looking with distrust 

on the pining, withered babe. But keenly upon Hyldreda's 

memory came back the saying of Kong Tolv, that for a soul 

would be exchanged a life. It must be hers. That, doubt- 

Jea^ fmfi the purchase ; and thus had Heaven ordaiuod the 
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expiation of her sin. If so, meekly she would offer it, so 
that Heaven would admit into its mercy her beloved child. 

It was in the night — in the cold white night, that the 
Widow Kalm, with her daughter and the mysterious babe, 
came to the chapel of Skjelskor. All the way thither they 
had been followed by strange, unearthly noises ; and as they 
passed beneath the oak-wood, it seemed as if the overhanging 
branches were transformed into giant hands, that evermore 
snatched at the child. But in vain ; for the mother held it 
fast, and on its little breast she had laid the wooden cross 
which she herself used to wear when a girl. Bitterly the 
infant had wailed, but when they crossed the threshold of the 
chapel, it ceased, and a smile broke over its face — a smile 
pure and saintly, such as little children wear, lying in a sleep 
so beautiful that the bier seems like the cradle. 

The mother beheld it, and thought. What if her foreboding 
should be true ; that the moment which opened the gate of 
heaven's mercy unto her babe, should close upon herself life 
and life's sweetnesses ? But she felt no fear. 

*'Let me kiss thee once again, my babe, my darling !" she 
murmured ; " perhaps I may never kiss thee more. Even 
now, I feel as if my eyes were growing dark, and thy little 
face were gliding from my sight. But I can let thee go, my 
sweet ! God will take care of thee, and keep thee safe, even 
amidst this bitter world." 

She clasped and kissed the child once more, and kneeling, 
calm, but very pale, she awaited whatever might be her 
doom. 

The priest, performing by stealth what he almost deemed a 
desecration of the hallowed rite, began to read the ceremony 
over the fairy babe. All the while, it looked at him with 
those mysterious eyes, so lately opened to the world, yet 
which seemed to express the emotions of a whole existence. 
But, when the sprinkled water touched them, they closed , 
softly, slowly, like a blue flower at night. 

The mother, still living, and fuU o{ tlv%»uVt>aJ^ ^^^wtet 
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she did liyei took from the priest*s arms Her recovered 
treasure, her Christian child. It lay all smiling, but it lifted 
not its eyes : the colour was fading on its lips, and its little 
hands were growing cold. For it — ^not for her, had been the 
warning. It had rendered up its little life, and received an 
immortal soul. 

For years after this, there abode in the village of Skjelskor 
a woman whom some people thought was an utter stranger ; 
for no one so grave, and at the same time so good, was ever 
known among the light-hearted people of Zealand. Others 
said that if any one could come back alive from fairy land, 
the woman must be Hyldreda Kalm. But as later genera- 
tions arose, they mocked at the story of Kong Tolv and the 
palace under the hill, and considered the whole legend but an 
allegory, the moral of which they did not fail to preach to 
their fair young daughters continually. 

Nevertheless, this woman had surely once lived, for her 
memory, embalmed by its own rich virtues, long lingered in 
the place where she had dwelt. She must have died there 
too, for they pointed out her grave, and a smaller one beside it, 
though whose that was, none knew. There was a tradition 
that when she died — it was on a winter night, and the clock 
was just striking twelve — there arose a stormy wind which 
swept through the neighbouring oak-wood, laying every tree 
prostrate on the ground. And from that hour there was no 
record of the EJle-people or the mighty Kong Tblv having 
been ever again seen in Zealand. 
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EEOTION. 

A TALE OE ANCIENT GBEECE. 



CHAPTER I. 

In the early days of Greece, when the gods yet spoke with 
men, before the oracles were silent in the groves of Dodona, 
and while the nymphs and dryads still lingered by wood and 
fountain, there was* in Taurica a temple consecrated to Diana. 
Night and day in the sanctuary the virgin priestesses of the 
goddess kept vigil round her statue. Men said that this 
treasure was not the work of human hands, but had fallen 
from heaven. The elders of the generation well remembered 
that when the temple was finished, the priesthood who 
mourned over the yet vacant shrine of the goddess, had one 
night left it in moonlight solitude, and lo! next morning a 
beautiful statue of the divinity was in its place. How such 
glorious loveliness could have sprung to life from the cold 
marble, unless by an immortal touch, no one coidd imagine, 
but all worshipped the form as a token direct from heaven 
that their piety had been accepted. Not many days after, 
at the very foot of the statue, died a pale youth, whom no 
one knew, save that he had haunted the temple for months. 
Some kind hand gave him a tomb, and his name was never 
spoken ; the worshippers worshipped, and no man dreamed 
that their idol was only divine in that it came from the hand 
of an imknown, but heaven-bom and immortal genius. 

This old tale was now forgotten, but far and wide spread 
the fame and renown of the shrine. Pilgrims came from all 
lands to kneel before the statue which was believed to hsva 
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fallen from heaven, and brought back to their distant homes 
wondrous tales of its divine loveliness. Men spoke with 
reverence of the oracle of Diana Taoricai and the white 
pinnacles of the temple were looked upon from afar with 
enthusiastic adoration. But after a time these worshippers 
from foreign lands came no more. It was whispered that one 
of the pretended devotees had offered sacrilege to the goddess, 
and that Diana had exacted a fearful expiation. The real 
secret was never breathed; but for years afler, many strangers 
who entered the temple were seen no more on earth. Still 
the white-robed priestesses encircled the flower-crowned 
shrine, and the statue of the goddess shone in imperishable 
beauty. 

It was the yearly festival of Diana Taurica, and the temple 
was filled with the music of choral hjrmns, and the odours of 
incense-laden sacrifices. Throughout the long summer day 
the goddess was worshipped iH her character of huntress. No 
longer hovering silently in the dim light of the temple, the 
virgin priestesses laid aside their white garments for a sylvan 
dress, and rushed to the open woods, where the day was 
spent in wild joy, and sports such as befitted the nymphs 
of Diana. Upon these revels no unhallowed eye dared look ; 
such intrusion was instantly punished with death. 

But when twilight drew on, began the worship of Cynthia, 
the goddess of the night. As the full moon arose, there was 
heaixl from the temple a hymn, sweet yet plaintive, and solemn 
withal. Through the deserted streets wound the maiden train, 
led by the high-priestess. Then came the initiated, who had 
long been devoted to the service of the temple, and afterwards 
walked the young novices, crowned with poppy-garlands, and 
chanting hymns in the still and solemn moonlight. Last of 
all came the young maidens of the city, who alone were 
permitted to witness and share in the solemnities. 

These ceremonies ended with the twilight. When night 
came, the mysterious rites of Diana Triformis were cele- 
brj^^. There, in her character of Queen of the land of 
silence and death^ Hecate was propitiated ; but how, or by 
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wliat unearthly ceremonies, was known to none except the 
higher order of the priesthood. The golden curtains of the 
inner sanctuary were drawn, and nothing was heard or seen 
by those who waited without, crouching with veiled faces, 
or lying prostrate on the marble floor. These chosen wor- 
shippers were all young girls, some hardly past childhood ; 
self-dedicated, or else vowed by their parents to the service 
of Diana. Many of them were beautiful ; some with the pure, 
pale statue-like features of their clime ; others with dazzling 
golden locks, and cheeks like rose-leaves. One of them — she 
was fairest of all — ^knelt motionless, not in fear, but with her 
head uplifled in an ecstatic enthusiasm that dilated her child- 
like face, until it wore an almost divine aspect. One of the 
elder novices drew near, and looked at her, saying in a 
whisper, as if she trembled at the sound of her own voice:— 

" Erotion, how is it with thee ? " 

Erotion moved not nor answered. 

" Hush ! Phrene, speak not to her," said another maiden, 
fearfully. " Seest thou not that -the power of the goddess is 
upon her?" And the young girls stole away from their 
companion, whose wild eyes were fixed on vacancy, as if 
beholding what was invisible to all the rest. 

'' Diana the mighty has called her," whispered Phrene ; 
" she was never like one of us." 

^' And none know whence she came, for she was brought 
up from a babe in the temple, an orphan, and homeless," 
said the violet-eyed Cydippe. 

^' It is the goddess's will, doubtless, that the lot this night 
should fall upon her," murmured Leuconoe; and then a heavy 
silence gathered over all the maidens, for they trembled at 
the fearful ordeal which one of them, they knew not who, 
must go through in that long, lonely vigil, before the statue 
of Diana Triformis. 

At last, from the dead stillness which pervaded the sanctuary, 
arose a faint melody, like the wind passing over the strings 
of a harp ; clouds of incense rolled in fragrant wreaths firom' 
f>bove the golden screen, filing the temple with luzudona 
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perfume, that steeped every sense with its intoxicating power. 

Then the curtains were lifted, and, with her long black 

garments sweeping the ground, came forth the high-priestess, 

the chosen of Diana — ^Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon. 

Beautiful was she, as when she was led to the sacrifice at 

Aulis — but it was the beauty of a marble statue. There was 

no trace of life in her face, except in the dark, unfathomable 

eyes, 

'' Orb within orb, deeper than sleep or death." 

Her black robes moved without a sound, and her imbound 
hair twined like a golden serpent round her bare white arms, 
which were folded on her breast. As she advanced, the young 
novices moved aside, all but the still>kneeling Erotion, who 
remained immoveable. The high-priestess looked upon the 
child, and touched her with a light finger. A shiver came 
over her frame, she lifted her eyes, and glanced round wildly, 
like one awaking from a trance. 

"Arise, my daughter," said Iphigenia, in a voice that 
sounded sweet, and yet solemn ; and the maiden rose up, and 
crept silently to her^ompanions. 

And now the golden urn was brought forth, that the fatal 
lot might be drawn, which appointed one of the young novices 
to the awful vigil. Each year one of the band was thus 
chosen, who, after this initiation, was received into the order 
of priestesses, or else was banished the temple, and never 
more seen by human eye. That the ordeal was terrible, all 
knew well, for many a frail creature had been found in the 
gray light of morning, dead on the marble pavement ; while 
those who passed through that fearful night, never again 
recovered the sweet smiling face of youth. But what the ^ 
trial was none could tell, for each novice took a solemn voav 
never to reveal it. No marvel was it that many a bright 
cheek grew pale, and many a lip quivered with fear, as the 
maidens advanced one by one to the urn. 

The lot fell upon Erotion. Then rose up the wild chorus of 
'the priestesses, as they closed lonnd Vhe OEio^ca. otv^ ^i Tyv«»s\^ 
^e pale, silent child, who stood mt\iouV» ^oxd w m^^eiaeox 
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while they took away her novice's tunic, and robed her in 
a long garment of white wool, placing on her head the con- 
secrated poppy-wreath, sacred to the goddess. 

•'Dost thou fear?" said the high-priestess, as the young 
girl bent at her feet, ere entering the sanctuary. ** Dost thou 
fear, nay daughter ? " 

**I hare no fear," murmured Erotion ; and there was 
indeed no terror on that fair young face, but an expression of 
mingled awe and rapture. 

Iphigenia laid her hands on the child's head — 

" The goddess calls, and must be obeyed. Go, and be thou 
fortunate ; for the influence of her whose name is unutterable 
is upon thee." 

The child arose — the golden curtains were lifted — they 
closed upon her, and the awful vigil was begun. 



CHAPTER IL 

There was dead silence in the temple ; the lamps burned 
dimly on the altar, and threw long shadows on the wall ; 
everywhere else the darkness seemed like a visible presence — 
a gloom that could be felt, gathering around, and taking wild 
and horrible shapes, the more horrible because they were 
undefined. Beneath the veiled statue of the goddess crouched 
Erotion ; her large dark eyes were not drooping, but fixed 
steadfastly on the image — her head was not buried in her 
robe, but raised fearlessly. Still there was no sound, no 
movement — the statue moved not under its drapery ; there 
was no presence in the temple save that of night and dark- 
ness, and these had no terrors to the heart of the lonely child. 
By degrees it seemed as if the poppies which bound her 
hair were piercing with their dreamy influence unto her 
brain. Her eye-lids closed, her cheek fell upon her hand, 
and a delicious numbness, which was scarcely sleep, absorbed 
the senses of Erotion. Grad\xa\\y \k^ n^^ \\sa.^ xss^Rsa^ 
wbicb she looked appeared to move xxiA'eraftsSQcL^^s^ 
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the marble dissolved into folds that took the appearance of 
mist, and two strangely-beautiful eyes gleamed from out that 
vapoury shroud. The child felt them upon her, looking into 
her very soul, and binding her with a spell of stillness, so 
that she could not turn away from that mysterious gaze. At 
last words came to her trembling lips, and Erotion said — 

" What wouldst thou, O goddess ? Behold, I am here. 
Art thou she whose name I may not utter ? " 

An answer came — it was not from the animated statue, 
but a voice, an " airy tongue," like that which poets hear in 
the wind, in the rustling of the trees, in the stirring of the 
grass. So faint was it, that whence it came Erotion knew 
not ; but to her opened ears it was distinct and intelligible. 

*^ I am the spirit whom mankind worship under the name 
of Diana, the spirit of purity, existing in heaven, on earth, 
and in the land of the dead. I have no form, but men give 
me such shape, and ascribe to me such symbols, as are easiest 
of. comprehension to the human mind. What is purer than 
the moon in heaven, or the life of a woodland virgin on 
earth? But these are only personifications of my being. 
Mankind invest me with a nature half human, half divine ; 
they build me temples and shrines, yet I am everywhere — ^a 
spiritual essence, needing neither prayers nor sacrifices." 

As the voice spoke, boldness and clearness came to the 
young maiden^s soul ; every cloud of fear and mortal weak- 
ness was swept away ; her intellect expanded, and the child 
of fourteen years felt and apprehended as a woman, nay, as 
an angel. 

" Yet, O spirit," said Erotion, " thou sufferest us to worship 
thee as a goddess!" 

" Because man's piety chngs so closely to outward forms ; 
yet those whom I choose know me as I am — therefore have I 
chosen thee, Erotion." 

^' Can the divine thus regard the human ?" said the child. 

*^ I/)ok by thy side, and thou shalt know." 

Erotion turned, and lol on either hand there stood beside 
her two toTms; of stature far ^bove mortal height. One 
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seemed a 3^ni of )3ghtj with floating gannentey iroyen as it 
were of sonbeams ; the other, dark, gloomy, and half con- 
cealed hj an ebon mantle, that Yelled the face and form 
The child looked in wonder ; but, even while she beheld, the 
phantoms melted into air. 

'' These are thj good and evil genii," said the invisible 
voice; ^'thej were with thee at thy birth, and will follow 
thee until death. It is they who inspire thee with thoughts 
holy or sinful, sweet or bitter ; who produce all those strange 
and warring impulses which rule thy life. They have power 
over thee, but not over thy destiny, except so far as it is 
under thine own control, according as thou listenest to one or 
other of these guardian spirits." 

"I seel I feel!" cried the child. "I dreamed of this 
befose — ^now I know it. Life is a mystery indeed I" and 
Erotion's voice sank, solemn and trembling. '^ Tell me, what 
is death?" 

No answer came ; but a touch, light as that of summer 
air^ pressed Erotion^s lips and eyes. Immediately the lids 
drooped ; she beheld no more the sanctuary, or the image, but 
a dim haze, through which myriads of shapes, some horrible, 
some lovely, were visible, like bright floating spectres, that 
glide before the eyes ere slumber comes on. Faintly in the 
cliild^s ear came aerial music, sweeter than she had ever 
before heard, even in dreams ; her breathing ceased, and yet 
it was no pain ; her limbs relaxed, and a frozen calm came 
over them. A voice, which she knew was that of the spirit, 
whispered, " Erotion, this is death;" and then she felt no 
more. 

The child awoke as out of a long sleep, and found herself 
wandering on what seemed a desolate shore. Before, in the 
distance, lay the dim and gloomy sea : behind, clouds shut 
out the view. Those who reached that shore might no more 
look behind. The child glanced fearfully round her, but 
could see nothing except the lonely shore, and the terrible, 
waveless sea, that looked as though no living thing had ever 
stirred upon or beneath its waters. Erotion wrung kpv 
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hands, but lo 1 palm met palm as air meets air — they were 
nought but outward semblance. She lifted her voice to cry 
aloud, but no sound echoed. in the stillness of that fearful 
place. She glided over the shore, but her feet felt not the 
sands over which they passed, and left no prints behind. 
Again Erotion^s lips strove to utter a sound ; all was still ; 
but an answer came — a voice, which the child knew well, 
murmured— 

" Fear not, Erotion ; I am here. I rule in the land of 
silence as upon earth. Come with me, and thou shalt cross 
the ocean which separates life from eternity." 

Impelled by an invisible power, Erotion reached the margin 
of that dark sea. It neither ebbed nor flowed ; no light 
waves danced upon its surface, which was of one unvaried 
dusky hue, as if an eternal thunder-cloud hung over it, and 
was reflected in its mysterious depths. Only one slender 
thread of brightness, answering to the milky way across the 
night-heaven, made a pathway over it. The child stood 
trembling on its verge. 

" Erotion, place thy foot on the ocean without fear," said 
the voice at her side. 

Erotion did so, and it yielded not. Swiftly she glided 
along the silver line, with a motion like that which is felt in 
dreams, when we seem borne through the air invisibly. The 
desolate shore grew dim as the child sped on ; the clouds 
furled off from the sky ; the sea beneath her feet grew 
pellucid and blue, and nielodious with dancing ripples. On, 
on, until in the dim horizon arose a golden cloud, which 
gradually formed itself into a land, beautiful as Paradise. 
Erotion beheld vales, and purple hills, trees, fountains and 
rivers ; among which flitted, like flre-flies on eastern nights, 
bright and lovely forms, transparent as vapours, and yet 
bearing mortal semblance. As her feet touched the golden 
strand, she heard glorious music ; she strove to join in the 
heavenly melody, and strains came from her lips, so sweet, so 
divine, that her soul was ravished mill \\ie wi^'feYY^ \i^TCM>fK^* 
^^Thoa bast passed througli the Ocean oi 'D^axVvr %«va. ^<^ 
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voice wliicli still accompanied her ; '^ thou art now in the 
land of immortality." 

And never, save in dreams, did mortal behold a land so 
glorious. It was most like those landscapes we trace some* 
times in the sky, where snowy hills, and purple valleys, and 
silver streams, seemed formed in the clouds of sunset, 
vanishing as soon as formed. But here there was no night 
to dim the never-fading view ; for though like earth, as, in 
its glorified beauty, it sprang from the hand of the Fashioner, 
still it was not earth. 

The child^s spirit lifled its airy hands in rapture ; and then 
glided toward the green plain that sloped to the sea, the 
imseen voice leading. Thus she passed, until she came 
nearer to those beautiful shadows which were flitting about on 
every side. Human they seemed, but it was humanity 
exalted into perfect beauty. 

" Who are these shapes that I see ? " asked the child. 

" They are the spirits of the dead," answered the guiding 
voice. '' Thou seest that each bears the face and form which 
it wore on earth ; yet they are only shadows, for the soul is 
of itself impalpable. They enjoy perfect bliss ; and those 
delights which the spirit felt while in its clay-vestures, are 
theirs now unalloyed — ^love in its essence, knowledge, wisdom, 
genius, every sensation in which the body had no share ; and 
those who on earth most cherished these spiritual pleasures, 
enjoy them highest now." 

"And oh!" said Erotion, "if those are the souls of the 
wise and holy dead, where are those of the unrighteous?" 

A soft sigh, like the closing of a flower at sunset, was 
heard by the child, and the voice answered sadly — 

" We may not speak of them ; they are not here — ^they 
sleep." 

Without another word, Erotion glided on until she came to 
a green recess, golden-wove with sunbeam threads, that made 
a fairy network through the trees. There, hymning glorious 
poetry, such as never earthly "bai^ cQti^€\:^^^^ ^tft^os^«^ ^ 
shadow which seemed a youlK . Bi^ ^«»ft^ — wcAHs*"*^*^ 
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same which had grown pale and sunken in life^-tioW AdbB 
with divine beauty; the golden hair waved, and the sweet 
ejes looked as they did on earth. 

** I lived — ^I suffered — I died ! ** cried the poet in his song ; 
*' And yet men knew me not I brought with me fire from 
heaven, and it was not seen ; yet I cherished it in my bosom 
-—it wanned and cheered me, and I was happy.'* 

The child drew near, and her spirit stood £Eice to face with 
the poet's soul. Erotion spoke, for she felt no fear — 
• ^ And yet thou didst die unknown, and hast left behind no 
immortal name ? " 

** Not so," said the shadow ; " for men sing my songs. I 
live again in their hearts, though they never heard my name. 
Age afler age they will think my thoughts, repeat my words, 
hold me as a dear Mend, and honour me as a great teacher. 
This is the only immortality on earth.'* 

And as the child turned she heard from another celestial 
bower the echoing of the same song. There stood another 
soul, like the poet's in radiance; and lo! wherever the 
shadow turned its beaming eyes, lovely pictures appeared 
in air ; the artist had now no need of the frail hand which 
lay mingled with earth's dust, to embody his divine con- 
ception. 

'' Grenius is the only immortality !" echoed the shadow. 
'' I laboured, I perished, and no man heeded ; yet it is nought 
to me now ; I am blessed. No friendly foot hovers near my 
grave, but I am not forgotten even on earth. Do not men 
bow down before my work ?— do not they call it divine ? — 
my glorious ideal !— do they not adore it, thinking it came 
from the finger of a god? and yet the hand that made it 
is now a heap of dust. But the work remains, and I live still 
in the creation of my genius." 

Erotion knew not the form of the spirit which thus spake ; 
but her awakened soul told her that she beheld the youth 
who had given to the temple of Diana Taurica its goddess— 
and died. 

Onward went the spirit of the child, through meadows and 
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Valleys thick with imperishable flowers — over streams that 
Bang ever their own sweet melodies — amidst woods whose 
leaves knew no withering; and still the invisible voice fol- 
lowed. At last Erotion came where the sunshine grew less 
bright, the flowers less beautiful, while a thin silver mist, 
like twilight vapours, obscured the view. Through it there 
floated shadows like the rest, but less brilliant, while on each 
face rested a pensive sweetness that was almost sad. Again 
a question rose to the child's lips, but ere it was uttered the 
voice answered — 

" These are they who have once erred, suffered, and 
repented on earth. They are happy, yet there still remains 
a faint shade of sadness — the memory of the past — ^until 
every sorrow which their error caused to others on earth 
shall have passed away.'* 

As the voice ceased, one of the spirits glided towards the 
child. It bore the semblance of a fair woman : the face was 
pale, but oh, how heavenly sweet I Erotion had seen it in 
her dreams ; it had looked down upon her from among the 
stars in her night-watches. She had not known it then, save 
as a sweet fancy ; but now her senses were all unclouded, 
and the child felt that she was near the spirit of her 
mother, whom on earth she had never beheld. The shadow 
approached : sofl arms clasped Erotion — sweet kisses were 
upon her eyelids ; for death cannot change love, least of all 
the love of a mother. 

" Has death freed thee, too, oh, my daughter I" whispered 
the spirit, and bright pearls — they were not tears now — shone 
in the celestial eyes ; " then soon shall all trace of suffering 
caused by me be swept from earth, and I shall be entirely 
blessed." 

" Art thou not so now ? " said the child. 

Again that mournful look rested on the face of the spirit. 

"I sinned — I broke the solemn vows of a priestess for 
earthly love — ^I carried a deceitful heart to the holy shrine; 
yet I paid in death a fearful atonement — ^more fearful still 
yfoa the thought of thee. Cruel was the metc^ tlka.t ^Sd^**""* 
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the punishment until thy birth, to make it only more bitter. 
But ere death came, I met it with a calm and penitent heart, 
and it wafted me to rest and peace. Here I await thee-— and 
one more. The day is now come." 

"Not yet, not yetl" uttered the mysterious voice, and 
Erotion felt herself borne away as on the wings of a summer 
breeze into a lovely glade. There spirits, diviner and more 
beautiful in shape than any she had yet beheld, were floating 
over the grass, or listening to ethereal music. They were 
crowned with stars, and bore golden palm-branches, and 
their brightness was such, that the child veiled her eyes 
from the sight. But they came near and lifted her in their 
dazzling arms, while their song rose loud and triumphant — 

"We are blessed, we are blessed! we died joyfully for 
what was dearest to us on earth ; we feared not the lonely 
shore nor the gloomy sea, and we enjoy a rapturous immor- 
tality. O spirit! loosed from the earth-bonds for a time, 
behold thy destiny — thou shalt be one of us — rejoice, rejoice ! 
Such a death is sweet — sweet as a babe's slumber — such an 
immortality is unspeakably glorious. Erotion, fulfil thy 
destiny, and come to us." 

The child seemed to fall from that divine embrace, down, 
down through mists and darkness unfathomable — time and 
space, myriads of ages, and millions of leagues appeared to 
gather behind her, imtil some sofl touch was laid upon her 
eyes and lips, and Erotion awoke from her trance. 

She lay on the floor of the sanctuary; the sacred lamp was 
nearly extinguished, and the gray morning twilight rested on 
the veiled statue of Diana Taurica, which stood immoveable 
in its white shroud. 
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Never more after that night did the vowed one of Diana 

JooJt or speak as a child. Erotion. N^aa "nol s«A,"W\» T^orcva ^-^^t 

Aeard from her lips the lightrliearleflL \avxi^\fex q^ ^vt^aao^ 
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Her eyes were of a dreamy depth, and had a strange, myste* 
rious look, as if her soul saw without the aid of mere bodily 
organs. She walked through the world as though she 
beheld it not; shut up in herself, her outward life seemed 
mechanical, while her inner mind was ever brooding over 
things beyond earth. Men looked upon her as one on 
whom the spirit of the goddess had fallen; the few words 
which dropped from her lips were held as oracles; no eye 
followed; her — no power controlled her. Wrapped in her 
priestess* veil, the young maiden passed from the temple to 
the city, from the city to the sylvan forest, or the lone sea- 
shore, and no one stayed her. She passed, like a spirit of 
purity and beauty; .wild, untutored men looked and turned 
aside in reverence, as if Diana herself were among them ; 
children beheld with wonder one who was like themselves, 
and yet so unlike. But one and all regarded Erotion as the 
chosen of the goddess. 

As months and years gathered over the head of the maiden, 
the strange spell which had overshadowed her childhood 
seemed to grow stronger. Even the vowed novices thought 
of their own beauty in girlish vanity, and talked of the world 
outside the temple walls ; but no such feelings ever disturbed 
Erotion's unworldly nature. Beautiful she was, but it was 
the beauty of an angel, not of a woman ; no eye could 
look upon her and mingle her idea with that of earthly 
love. 

In the long summer days, Erotion went out in the forest; 
there, in the deepest glades, she wandered alone. Sometimes 
children who were suffered to run wild in the woods, came 
home and told of a strange and lovely face which they had 
seen gleaming through the trees, and mothers remembered 
that it was a place haunted by Dryad and Oread, and thought 
it no marvel ihat such should love to look upon beauteous 
infancy. Often, too, the wayfaring peasant heard, above 
the melody of hidden waters, a sweet and Tcc^^iesrkSSQ& 
voice, and said it was the iJ^aiaA. s\i[i^xv\^\i^^^V^st Sssoate- 
tain. 
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But more than the green plains and the woody recesses, 
did the young priestess love the sea-shore. A spell for 
which she could not account drew her ever to the margin 
of that dark sea, now called the Euxine, on whose shore the 
city stood. Its gloomy billows, its wild coast, its frowning 
rocks, had for her an inexplicable charm ; it might be that 
they recalled the memory of her wondrous dream in the 
temple, if dream indeed it were, which seemed so real. In 
the splendour of noon, in the dusky eve, in storm and in 
calm, Erotion haunted the shore and watched the sea. 
Mariners from afar saw her white garments floating on high 
cliffs and in sand-bound caves, which hitherto only the sea- 
bird had visited, and told strange tales of ocean nymphs and 
coral-crowned Nereids. 

In this solitude, Erotion pondered on her destiny; the 
winds and ever-murmuring waves were her teachers and 
companions; they seemed to speak to her as the invisible 
voice had done in her dream, of things great and wonderful — 
of the marvels of nature— of the life of the soul— of poetry, 
genius, and all-pervading-love. Often she thought of her 
own strange and lonely life— of her mysterious birth, and * 
again she felt the embrace of the spirit who had called her 
" child," and whose mystic words she had heard in the vision. 
Then Erotion's thoughts turned from the dark and unex- 
plained past to the future, still more vague and shadowy; 
and amidst all these musings came pealing the farewell chant 
which she had last heard in the land of immortality — '^ Erotion, 
Erotion, fulfil thy destiny, and come I " 

It was on one of those evenings when the glories of the 
setting sun might truly bring to a Greek imagination the 
idea of Hyperion in his golden chariot, or of Tithonus 
the bridegroom sinking into the wavy arms of Thetis — that 
Erotion wandered along by the sea-shore. She watched the 
sun in his cloud-pavilion, and thought that an orb so glorious 
was a fit dwelling for a god. She remembered the legends of 
the priestesses concerning the elder race of gods — of Hype- 
rion the Titan, whose throve ws^9 in the sun, and befo^ 
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whoiS^ giant beauty even th^t of the young Apollo grew 
dim ; how that he and his brethren had been overthrown 
by a mightier power than even their own, and that Olym- 
pian Jove was now worshipped by mankind. And then came 
across the memory of the inspired maiden the words which 
she had listened to from the voice, that even these were 
shadows, and that the gods of Olympus were but personifi- 
cations of the various powers of nature, or of holy sentiments, 
thus made tangible objects of worship for the darkened mind 
of man. 

Absorbed in thoughts like these, Erotion saw not that 
black clouds had gathered over the fair evening sky, that the 
waves were rising, and the whirlwind was heard in the air. 
The sea-birds shrieked, and flew to the crevices of the rocks, 
against which dashed the billows thundering and heavily. 
Nearer came the tempest, bearing destruction on its wings, 
as if the powers of earth, heaven, and sea were at warfare, 
and were mingled together in deadly confusion. Through 
all this fearful contest went the maiden, her long black 
hair tossed by the winds, her garments torn, her feet bleed- 
ing, and leaving their red traces over the sand, until she 
came to a little cave she knew. She stood at its entrance, 
and the struggling moonbeam that glimmered through the 
edge of a black cloud, lighting up her form, made her seem 
Jike a wandering ghost by the side of the gloomy river of 
Tartarus. 

As she stood and looked into the thick darkness of the cave, 
a man's voice, hoarse with terror, sounded from within — 

'' lole 1 lole I art thou come to visit me ? Has no tomb yet 
received thy clay, that thou must wander here as an avenging 
spirit ? lole ! lole ! depart, and let me die !" 

And the cry became a shriek of horror as Erotion drew 
nigh, and bent over the speaker — ^a gray-haired man, whose 
foreign garments, covered with sea-weed, and bruised limbs, 
bespoke him a shipwrecked stranger, driven thither by the 
storm. 

" Fear me not," said the sweet voice o? ¥»TQ>i!vix:L % ^^\«» 
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no spirit, but a woman, a priestess of the temple which is 
nigh here, the temple of Diana Taurica." 

A cry such as only the wildest agony forces from man^s 
lips, was uttered by the stranger — 

"Diana Taurica — a priestess!" he shrieked. "Oh, ye 
gods, am I then here ? It is no dream ; thou art indeed lole. 
Tortured spirit, pardon ! I knew not of thy vows ! I knew 
not that to love thee was a sin. Spirit of lole, pardon I" 

Erotion shuddered as she listened to these ravings. 

" Stranger, I am not called lole ; I am Erotion, and never 
until now did mine eyes behold thee. Tell me who thou art, 
and why thou speakest thus wildly?" 

" I am Tisamenes of Crete," answered the stranger, in a 
calmer voice. " Seventeen years ago, the fatal wrath of the 
sea-gods threw me on this coast. I saw, wooed, and won a 
fair virgin, named lole ; I knew not her birth or fortunes, save 
that she loved me— oh, too well I Maiden, like thee she was 
a priestess of Diana. Her punishment was death. She be- 
trayed me not ; I escaped. Traitor that I was, who dared 
not die with lole I But she was revenged ; night and day the 
furies haunt me; and she too, O maiden — she stands and 
looks like thee — ^like thee ; with her marble features, her dark 
floating hair, her mournful eyes. Off, off ! look not at me 
with those eyes — ^they are the eyes of lole I" 

As Erotion listened, her stature dilated, and wild excite- 
ment shone in her countenance. She lifted up her arms in 
the moonlight, which grew broader and brighter as the storm 
passed away, and cried — 

" O great Diana, pardon 1 The will of the gods be done." 
Then she turned to the stranger, and said, in tones low and 
tremulous — " I never beheld father or mother. I was born 
in the temple sixteen years ago. They told me my mother 
was a priestess, who sinned and died ; but I knew not her 
name till now. O stranger! O father! let me kiss thy 
garment's bem, for I am surely IcWa child " 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Throughout the moonlight summer^s night which succeeded 
the tempest, the father and daughter sat together in the cave* 
Erotion boimd up the bruised limbs of the shipwrecked man 
with her priestess's veil; she dipped her long tresses in the 
cool water, and laid them on his brow ; she called him by 
the sweet name which her lips had never uttered before— 
''Father, dear father I" and the madness passed away from 
the soul of Tisamenes of Crete. He sat with his daughter's 
hand in his, looking into her calm sweet face, in which the 
wild enthusiasm of the vowed and inspired priestess had given 
place to an expression of tenderness and human love. 

"Now thou lookest like lole," he would say: "not the 
fearful vision for which I first mistook thee, but like lole in 
the days of our early love. I knew not but that the mur- 
derers destroyed the babe with the mother. The gods be 
X)raised, that through sorrow, shipwreck, and pain, I have 
found mine own child — ^the child of the dead lole. I will stay 
here ; I will never leave thee, Erotion, since that is thy name 
— ^but I can only call thee my daughter, my sweet daughter. 
We wiU not be parted more." 

As the morning dawned, Tisamenes tried to raise himself 
from the floor of the cave. 

"I am faint, my child," he said, feebly, — "faint from 
hunger. Take me with thee to the city, where I may find 
food." 

Erotion turned away, and wept. 

" Oh, my father 1" she said, " I thought not of this in my 
joy ; the gods have pity upon us 1 Dost thou not know that 
for these sixteen years, as an atonement for thy— oh, not thy 
sin, my father; never will my lips utter such word against 
thee; — ^but that since then, all strangers whom the sea casts 
on our shore are sacrificed to the vengeance of the goddess. 
Thou wilt be murdered ; and I, how shall I sa^e ibafe^" 

*' Is it even so ? " murmured TiaameckfiB. ^^ "TckSSCL *^^Ssfe«k 
have brought me hither, that ^e SMfta \«cA^ ^«ft»Sa^ 
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Io]e*8 blood TMLj be imbrued in mine. I am content, since 1 
have found thee, Erotion. Let me die." 

'' Thou shalt not die, my father ! ** cried Erotion, in a voice 
of shrill agony, which startled the very birds that the first 
beams of daylight had awakened from their cavern-nook. 
They flew over the heads of father and daughter, uttering 
discordant screams. 

Tisamenes buried his face in his robe, and spoke no more ; 
but Erotion, afler a thoughtful silence, said quickly and 
decisively— 

** My father, thou must stay here. It is bright morning ; 
I will go in search of food — not to the temple — ^let them think 
I have perished in the storm. If no man will give me food, I 
will beg ; is it not for thee ? Lie here in peace, my father ; 
I will come again — thou shalt not die." 

And Erotion, wrapping around her the fi-agments of her 
white robe, with her young face, no longer hidden by her 
priestesses veil, now pale, now glowing with shame, as curious 
eyes were cast upon its beauty, passed through solitary and 
devious ways into the city. She heard a wailing from the 
temple, and saw a band of the sacred attendants come from 
the shore, with half-extinguished torches. As they passed 
her hiding-place, they talked, with low tones, of the lost 
priestess ; of how, atfiidst the conflict of the elements, Diana 
had carried away her own. Then Erotion sprang up where 
she had nestled beside a vine-dresser's cottage, tore the rich 
bunches of grapes that hung beside her, and sped away like a 
hunted deer. 

Ere long, Erotion was beside her almost dying father, with 
his head on her knee, placing between his parched lips the 
cooling fruit, and weeping over him with a fulness of joy 
that was utterly regardless of future sorrow. 

" We will stay here, my father," she said, until thou art 
recovered, and then, in the dead of night, we will go- far 
away to the wild forest — ^I knonvf it well. I will seek fruits 
for thee, and we will live with the birds and the flowers, and 
fterer know sorrow more" 
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TiBamen^ lifted up his eyes ; lie waa helpless as a chUcL 

" I will go anywhere with thee, my daughter. The gods 
have surely pardoned my sin, since they have sent thee to 
me, Erotion.'* 

As he spoke, a shadow darkened the mouth of the care, 
and before them stood, stern, cold, and silent as a figure of 
stone, Iphigenia, the high-priestess of the temple. Not a 
word passed between her lips, as she looked on the father 
and daughter clinging to each other in mute despair. She 
waved her hand, and the cave was filled with the armed 
guards of Thoas the King. It was too late. Tisamenes was 
surrounded; rude hands untwined his daughter's clinging 
arms ; he was borne away ; Erotion was left lying on the 
floor of the cavern, cold and speechless. The servants of the 
temple advanced to seize her, but Iphigenia stayed them. 

" Touch her not 1 " said the stem tones of the daughter 
of Agamemnon ; '^ she is the inspired of Diana. Shall I 
doom to death a child because she would fain preserve a 
father — ^I, who willingly had died for mine ? " 

The attendants silently departed, and the high-priestesd 
was alone with Erotion. 

" Arise, my daughter," said Iphigenia, lifting the maiden 
up by the cold, powerless hand — " arise, and come with me." 

Erotion arose, and without a sigh or tear, as passively as 
one of those moving, golden statues with which, as Homer 
sings, the artificer-god supported his steps, the maiden fol- 
lowed the high-priestess to the temple. 

Tisamenes was doomed : no power, no prayers coidd save 
the man who had done sacrilege to the shrine of Diana. His 
blood must be added to that of many a guiltless stranger 
which had been shed in vain atonement, until fate brought 
the rightful victim thither. So reasoned the kingly and 
priestly devotees, and night and day, until the day of sacri- 
fice came, thankful libations were poured upon the shrine, 
and pceans were chanted in joy that the rightful sacrifice 
was come. Tisamenes lay in his prison, awaiting the tunei 
calm, if not happy. Erotion, whose wild eyet ^laasafti^^ii**"'^ 
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a yet wilder inspiration, so that none dared look upon Ber 
or stay her feet : Erotion went hither and thither at her own 
will, flitting about like a phantom — now in the city, now at 
the shrine, and then in the very prison where the captive 
lay. Sometimes she would look upon her father with eyes of 
fearful calmness, and then weep over him in frantic despair, 
repeating the agonized cry which had first rung in the fatal 
cave, " My father, my father, thou shalt not die 1" 

At last a sudden purpose seemed to give her strength and 
firmness. Some days before the yearly festival of Diana, 
whose midnight rites were to be crowned with a human 
sacrifice — ^the death of Tisamenes — ^Erotion, alone and un- 
aided, passed from the prison doors to the palace of Thoas. 
The barbarian King of Taurica sat among his counsellors, 
when he was told that a maiden craved audience. In the 
midst of a throng of savage men the virgin priestess passed, 
tmtil she stood like a vision of light before the throne of the 
King, and preferred her request — ^the prayer of a child for a 
father's life. 

"King," she cried — all listening, for was she not the 
priestess Erotion, the chosen of Diana? "Remember, the 
very memory of the crime has passed away from earth : she 
who sinned was punished— oh, how sorely : and oceans of 
innocent blood have since then wiped out the stain. The 
goddess requires no more. O Thoas, be merciful 1" and 
through the streaming hair the face of Erotion, beautiful as 
that of Venus herself, was lifted up to the monarch, as she 
knelt at the foot of the throne. 

Alcinous, the son of Thoas, arose and knelt beside her. 

" O King, O father, be merciful! hear the child who pleads 
for a father." 

Erotion turned towards the youth her lovely face in thank- 
fulness, and again repeated, "Be merciful 1" But Thoas 
would not hear. Then the maiden rose up from her knees ; 
her whole countenance was changed— Hshe was no longer the 
weeping girl, but the inspired priestess, who, with gleaming eyes 
and uplifted snoB, poured forth her dreaded dQtiuxiciatiOQS. 
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'' Since thou hearest not prayers, tyrant, hear the words 
of one in whom the spirit of the divinity speaks. How 
darest ihou defile the pure shrine of Diana with human 
blood ? How darest thou make her whom the goddess saved 
at Aulis, the high-priestess of a rite as murderous as that to 
which she herself was once doomed? Hear, O King! I see 
in the dim future the end of all this — ^I see the victim saved — 
the shrine deserted — the sacred statue borne away — ^the fane 
dishonoured ; and all this shall surely be seen by thine own 
eyes likewise, if thou dost not hearken unto me." 

A dead silence pervaded the assembly. Thoas looked on 
the maiden whose passionate prophecies had struck terror into 
all hearts, and he quailed beneath her heroic gaze. 

" Priestess," he said, and his tone was like a suppliant, not 
a king, '^ take off thy curse ; thy father's blood shall not be 
on my hands. He shall depart to a far country ; and may 
he, and such as he, never more come nigh the shrine of 
Diana Taurica ! " 

Without a word of acknowledgment, but with the air of 
one who had discharged a prophetic mission, Erotion glided 
from the presence-chamber. Many eyes followed her retreat- 
ing form, so graceful in its youthful dignity ; but the longest 
and most lingering gaze was that of the young and noble 
warrior, Alcinous. 



CHAPTEK V. 

It was once again the high festival in honour of Diana 
Taurica. The yoimg novices, the priestesses, even Iphigenia 
herself, had donned their green tunics, and were celebrating 
in the forest the rites of the huntress-queen. Green leaves 
danced, and sunbeams glimmered among the trees, through 
glades where Pan might have piped to the Hamadryads, or 
Silenus presided at the revels of the young Bacchus and the 
Fauns. The virgins of the temple felt the beauty of the 
spot, and songs of delight rose up from the lonely wood. 
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Erotion was among the band ; but her heart was too fall to 
sympathize with their joyous sports : she seemed weighed 
down by excess of happiness, and sought to be alone, to 
realize the blissful certainty that her father would not die. 

The King had pledged his royal word that the horrible 
sacrifice should not take place ; that at midnight the prisoner 
should be conveyed to the sea-shore, placed in a boat, and 
left to the mercy of the same ocean deities, who had wailed 
him to Taurica. More than this Erotion dared not implore — 
but she feared little the wrath of waters, compared to that 
terrible doom which had seemed hanging over Tisamenes. 
Her heart was no longer oppressed-^this new and beloved tie 
had weaned her thoughts from those imaginings which had 
haunted her from childhood, causing her to be looked upon 
as one inspired. Earthly affections had sprung up within 
her young bosom ; she clung to life, for the world was no 
more solitary ; she forgot even her mysterious dream in the 
devotion of filial love. 

Erotion quitted her companions, and wandered to a lonely 
and quiet dell, which no human foot save -her own had ever 
entered : only the hind came hither with her fawns, and the 
nightingale broke the stillness with her music. As Erotion 
entered, she heard her name breathed in tones low and tender 
as those which wooed Ariadne on the shore of Naxos. She 
turned, and beside her stood a youth, so beautiful in face, 
so graceful in form, that Apollo when keeping the flocks 
of Admetus was not fairer. It was Alcinous, the prince of 
Taurica. 

Grateful tears came to the eyes of Erotion, as she remem- 
bered how he had knelt before his father's throne, and joined 
his prayer to hers ; and then she trembled— for even to the 
King's son it was death to be found in the sacred wood. 

" I bless thee — I will ever remember thee, gentle and noble 
prince," cried Erotion ; " but stay not here." 

He heard her words as understanding them not ; but gazed 
on her as if it were a deity whom he beheld. 

'* Erotion — ^beantiful Erotioix — hast thou ever seen a shadow 
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following thy footsteps day afler day, haunting thee in the 
temple, in the forest, to the very prison-doors — ^and k newest 
not that it was I ? Erotion, I say not that I love thee — ^I 
worship thee, I adore thee — ^I kneel before thee now as thou 
dost kneel before thy goddess. J would die for thee, and yet 
I dare not ask of thee one answering word — ^Erotion, I dare 
not say, * Love me I* " 

The young girl listened to these new and strange words, as 
if she heard them in a dream : no blush dyed her cheek, no 
maidenly shame bent her head. 

" Why sayest thou that I love thee not?" she answered, 
calmly ; '^ I love all that is good and beautiful on earth : the 
birds, the trees — ^why should I not love thee ? Thou, too, 
didst entreat for my father, whom I love best of all." 

Alcinous looked at her, and saw that in that pure and 
heavenly mind there was no trace of a love like that which 
consumed him. He dashed himself on the ground at her feet, 
and cried in passionate tones — 

''Erotion, this is not love like mine for thee; thou must 
love me — me only — as thy mother loved thy father. Thou 
must leave all for my sake, as I for thine — home, father, 
country. Oh, maiden, this is love." 

She turned on him her calm, soft eyes, and said — 

" Alcinous, the love of which thou speakest, is not for me. 
I am a priestess — ^I have never felt thus. Eise, dear prince, 
and talk no more of such love. Do not grieve," she continued, 
in sweet and compassionate tones, as Alcinous lifled from the 
grass his face, bedewed with burning tears. " Do not grieve— 
I pity thee — ^I love thee with the only love I can give ; but I 
am vowed to heaven and to my father — ^he is saved, and I am 
happy." 

Again the youth burst forth impetuously— 

" Erotion, dost thou believe that false oath ? — Thy father 
must perish — ^his freedom is but a stratagem — ^no power can 
pave him from death." 

The young priestess grew cold as marble, but she stood 
immoveable before her lover. He went on rapidly — 
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'^ Tisamenes must die— a subtle and lingering poisoo will 
be administered in tlie farewell cup of Chian wine; then 
pretended liberty will be given to him, when already bound 
in the iron fetters of slow but certain death." 

'' Is there no hope ? " said Erotion, in a tone so deadly 
calm, that it was terrible to hear. 

<< None; for the guards are sworn to see that the poison- 
cup has been drained before the prisoner is set free." 

A light from the setting sun illumined the face of Erotion. 
It became radiant with joy, until it was all but divine. 
Alcinous saw it not: with bowed head he pursued his vows 
and prayers— 

" Erotion, thou wilt be left alone— thy father will die; oh, 
let me be thy comforter — ^let me teach thee to love as I love 
thee. Come, my beloved." 

"Not yet — ^not yet," murmured Erotion, in a strangely 
altered voice; '^ the goddess must be obeyed; I see it now — 
I hear the mystic song — it is destiny. Yes, Alcinous, I come." 

Wild with rapturous joy, Alcinous pressed her hand to his 
lips, his breast, his brow, and then vanished through the 
trees, as the singing train of priestesses was heard approach- 
ing nearer. 

When the moon had risen, and the choral h3rmn to Cynthia 
was yet pealing through the city, Erotion came to the gate 
of the prison where Tisamenes of Crete, now freed from the 
chains which had bound his limbs, waited for the blessed time 
of liberty. His daughter stood beside him, and kissed his 
hands, his robe, with a rapturous expression of joy. 

" The hour is almost come, my father," she cried, " and 
thou wilt be free. We shall depart hence, I and thou ; far 
over the sea we will saU together. Ay," she continued, " this 
night I shall cross it — the wild, wild sea — ^the desert shore — 
I remember all." 

And then a shivering came over the maiden, and her words 
sank in broken murmurings. 

^^Thou art not afraid, my cTiVid,^^ m^i T\^«aifcTi<^^ " not 
ereo of the gloomy ocean, when 1 am. mXJci Xliafe^'' 
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^* No, no,'* hastily cried Erotion; " I think but of thee — I 
am happy, most happy, O my father.** 

As she spoke, her eyes glanced anxiously round the prison, 
and rested on a goblet of carved wood, filled to the brim with 
Chian wine. 

** I thirst, I thirst, my father," said Erotion, in low tones, 
as her head drooped upon his shoulder; ''I have been a 
weary journey in the forest this day; wilt thou give me to 
drink?" 

Tisamenes placed the cup in his daughter's hand. 

<< The gods have been good to us this day; it is meet we 
should acknowledge their benefits," she . said. '' O thou, 
whom we worship as Diana Triformis, accept the offering I 
bring thee now — a libation not unworthy of thee." And 
lifting upwards her calm eyes, Erotion poured on the floor 
of the dungeon a few drops from the goblet; then putting it 
to her lips she drained it to the dregs. 

" My father, my father," she cried, throwing herself on 
the breast of Tisamenes, as the guard of Thoas entered. 
" The will of Diana is accomplished ; thou art indeed 
saved I " 



CHAPTER VI. 

Beneath the silence of the midnight moon, a boat put off 
from the shore of Taurica. In it were only an old man and 
a girl, Tisamenes of Crete and his daughter. The little 
vessel had scarcely spread its oary wings, when a dark figure 
sprang from behind a rock, and plimging into the sea, pur- 
sued the boat. Soon from the waves that revelled around its 
prow, rose the head of Alcinous ; his golden locks dripping 
with brine, and his eyes eagerly fixed where Erotion sat, 
silent and calm, by her father's side. Tisamenes drew the 
youth into the boat, 
'' Thou wouldat leave me, tVven, "EiXcAiioTi;" K^a\»ss^ <ac^s^^ 
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passionatelj, '^ but it shall not be so. I will follow thee 
wherever thou goest, whether thou lovest me or not — through 
life, unto death.** 

" Be it so, Alcinous," replied the young priestess in her 
own low tones. She took his hand, pressed it soilly in hers, 
and then turned again to her father. 

Hour after hour the three floated over the ocean, which 
lay sleeping in the moonlight, nor suffered one angry wave to 
rise on its bosom, to bring fear or danger to the fugitives. 
Erotion half reclined in her father's arms, while Alcinous lay 
crouched at her feet, never turning his eyes from her, except 
to look anxiously and mournfully at Tisamenes of Crete. 
Erotion spoke little; was it only the moonlight that made 
her countenance appear at times so deadly pale ? Alcinous 
thought so, but the expression it wore was so divine that a 
feeling of awe crept over him, stilling even the passionate 
emotions of his love. At times he fancied the cold sea-breeze 
made her whole frame tremble ; now and then he saw her lips 
quiver; she would clasp her father's hand with an agonized 
movement, and be calm again. 

The moon sank, and the night grew dark. A heavy sleep, 
which Alcinous thought was the forerunner of death, fell 
upon Tisamenes. The youth hardly dared to breathe, lest he 
should bring anguish to her he loved so well. Anxiously 
did he watch for the first streak of dawn, and, as it appeared, 
a cold wandering hand touched his lips, thrilling his inmost 
frame. 

It was too dark to see Erotion's face ; but her voice sounded 
faint and quivering. 

" Alcinous, my father sleeps ; tell him all is well with me. 
It was I who drank of the doomed cup : I have fulfilled my 
destiny ; he is saved I " 

A light sigh, a faint movement, were all that Alcinous 

distinguished : the little cold hand still lay on his cheek — 

sealing up all horror and anguish in an awful peace. Ere 

Jong the 5jroad sunbeam glided over \\i^ "w^X^t, ^xv^ x^^tad on 

^e 8leepeT8j one wrapped in t\ie oa\m AwxcJo^x ^i ^i^^aivftR^ 
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afler toil; the other— ay, she lay sleeping also, but it was 
eternal rest. 

As Alcinous looked, he saw what seemed a white dove 
rise in the air. Whence it came he knew not ; it hovered 
awhile over the vessel, then spread its dazzling wings to 
the sun, and departed. The youth watched it as it flew 
over the brightening sea, over the lovely shore to which 
they were* safely drifting, over the blue mountains higher 
and higher, until he saw it no more. Then Alcinous knew 
that it was the spirit of the beautiful, the self-devoted one 
whom the gods had loved and taken away — that it was the 
soul of Erotion. 



^^ 
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CLEOMENES THE GEEEK. 

k TALE OP THE PERSECUTION UNDER DIOCLESIAN 



Evening was darkening over the city which may well be 
called " eternal ; " the city which has been mother, mistress, 
or tyrant of Europe, from the day when the blood of its twin 
founder was poured out upon the walls he had despised, 
through ages of kingdoms, commonwealths, empires, hier- 
archies, down to our own days. Rome it is — the same Rome, 
the mother of the world — ^but oh ! how changed ! 

The date of our story is neither in the ancient days of 
republican glory, nor in the modern times of papal dignity. 
We now speak of the City of Seven Hills as she was in the 
waning days of her splendour, when the Augustan age had 
passed away, and left her like a woman whose magnificent 
beauty is fading fast, and who seeks by meretricious adorn- 
ments to hide that too evident decay, lest men should see that 
her glory and loveliness are fleeting together. Yet amidst all 
the internal wreck which had been caused by centuries of 
dissension between rapacious senates, savage generals, and 
tyrannical or licentious emperors, the Eternal City still looked 
most beautiful. The politic sway of Dioclesian had restored 
outward tranquillity; and, save the persecuted Christians, all 
the subject citizens of Rome enjoyed prosperity. 

We must carry our readers to the inner court of a Roman 

dwelling, such as the resurrection of the lava-buried cities 

has exposed to curious modern eyes. It was open to the clear 

evening sky, towards which the fo\mtam va. \V% cieaVc^xoafeXo 

« ieight of many feet, giving forth a coiiS\«QX. «a^ ^2o2cCiaa% 



t- 
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melody of waters. On three sides of the court extended the 
domestic apartments, the fourth was bounded by a flight of 
marble steps, which led into a garden, from whence came 
perfumes of many southern flowers, where the orange shone 
like gold amidst its leaves, and the olives were laden with rich 
fruit. Birds sang in the trees, until one by one they ceased, 
and the nightingale was lefl alone to mingle her strains with 
the continual murmuring of the fountain. 

When the dusky clouds had gathered half over the sky, 
and evening was insensibly melting into night, a young girl 
came from the house, and stood alone beside the fountain. 
She looked anxiously towards the west, where the evening 
star was already bright. Her clearly defined and yet delicate 
features bespoke the Roman virgin ; her costume, entirely of 
white, was such as maidens of patrician birth alone were 
entitled to wear ; and as her veil fell from her finely-turned 
head, it exposed her hair knotted up behind with golden 
bodkins. She looked once more at the sky, then walked 
quickly to the door from whence she had entered, and said, in 
a clear but whispering tone, " Father, the star is nigh setting 
—it is time." 

As she spoke, a man came foith, of years which showed 
that she who called him father must have been the child of 
his old age ; his gray head was bare, and his erect and 
somewhat gaunt figure was wrapped in a toga of dark colour 
and homely texture. After him came two females, one bear- 
ing a lamp, whose light fell strongly on her person. She was 
in the prime of womanhood ; every feature of her face, every 
glance of her proud eye, every movement of her stately form, 
spoke majestic and dazzling beauty. The other female 
seemed a Eoman matron of declining years. The attire of 
both formed a strong contrast to the maiden who had stood 
by the fountain, whose garments of pure white Were entirely 
without ornament, while theirs were many-coloured, and the 
arms and neck of the younger lady ^l\UftT^''«>SXi\^?«^* 

The matron went timidly u]p lo \x\\a ^Vq ^^a v^^^^a^a? 
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her husband, and said, '^Irena^us, wilt thou then go, ythen 
thou knowest the danger to thee and the child ?" 

He turned from her, and took hold of his daughter's hand : 
" Come, MaBsa.'* 

Once more the wife appealed : " Irenseus, if there be 
danger, tell me the whole. Thy gods are not mine, but I am 
still thy wife, and the mother of thy child. Msesa, tell me 
where thou art going with thy father?" 

The young girl's lips moved, but a sign from Irenaeus 
stayed her speech. The mother began to weep ; and the 
stem old man seemed softened by her tears, for he went 
towards her and said kindly. '^ Domitilla mine, thou hast been 
ever faithful — I would trust the wife of my bosom, even 
though she is a worshipper of idols; but — " and he glanced 
toward the young female who bore the lamp. 

The latter saw his look, and, casting down the light, threw 
both her arms into the air with wild energy, crying, " Dost 
thou then suspect me, O father? Is it I whom thou doubtest 
would betray thee, — I whom thou hast brought up these 
eighteen years with love and care, even as though I had beon 
a child of thine own blood ? And have I not loved thee as 
such, ever since the day when the v.-eeping Greek slave fol- 
lowed thee from the market to be cherished in thy childless 
home. O father, fatnerl tnou hast soreiv misjudged Stra- 
tonice!" 

Her tones and gestures sank from indignation into low 
complaining ; she bowed her head, absorbed in wounded 
feeling. 

" I do thee no wrong, Stratonice," said Irenaeus, calmly; 
'' but in these troublous times, which set household against 
household, and parent against child, it behoves us to guard 
well a secret on which the life, not of one but of many, 
depends. It is enough for thee and Domitilla to know that I 
and Maetsa go this night to the solemn assembly of our 
brethren. Where, I must not and will not reveal. Come, 
laj^ daughter,*' 
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Msesa, who hai all this time stood silent by her father's 
side, kissed the hand of her mother, with the distant respect 
which was ever inculcated on the Roman youth, and with a 
gentle "Farewell, Stratonice!" she followed Irenaeus as he 
passed down the marble steps. When the last glimmer of 
Maesa's white veil disappeared amoug the orange trees, 
Domitilla and her adopted daughter returned to the house. 

They passed through many apartments, whose richness 
showed that it was the dwelling of opulence. The gorgeous 
fabrics of the east, which commerce and victory had brought 
to Rome, were lavished on every side : the tesselated floors 
and the painted walls bore witness that taste had gone hand- 
in-hand with luxury. Only this one circumstance was 
remarkable, that in all the adornments there was no repre- 
sentation of the human figure ; no groups of dancing nymphs 
were delineated in the compartments of the walls ; there were 
no statues of divinities, considered partly as domestic adorn- 
ments, partly as objects of worship, with which the Romans 
in the decline of their empire loved to ornament their dwell- 
ings. Save for this peculiarity, the house of Irenaeus was a 
fit abode for a man of rank and wealth, in the times when 
the simplicity of ancient Rome had been succeeded by the 
magnificence of the emperors. 

Stratonice and Domitilla came at last to their own portion 
of the dwelling. Here no restriction was imposed on the adorn- 
ments, and here were all the outward emblems of the worship 
of the gods of Rome. The small statues of the house- 
hold divinities occupied their accustomed shrine, before which 
lay incense and garlands of flowers. From the walls looked 
the images of the Huntress Queen and the God of Day; 
Juno, the worshipped of the Roman matrons, was th^re 
pictured, and all the lesser deities of Greece and Rome. 
Everything that was beautiful, everything that contributed to 
art, religion, or female luxury, was here combined.- Stratonice 
and her mother reclined on one of tba ^^^^^ ^^'^^^'^ *5s^8»^ 
occupied the centre of the room, Mi^ tetMS«i'e^\^'^%^^'!^^^^^^ 
each engrossed with her own medxXa^wv^* "^"^^ ^\.Vis\^ 
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Domidlla said, as if giving unconscious utterance to the train 
of her Uioughts, " Would that Cleomenes were here ! he 
might tell us somewhat that would allay our fears about them. 
Will he come, thinkest thou, Stratonice ?" 

The Greek maiden stooped over her embroidery, but even 
then she could not hide the deep flush which that name 
brought to her cheek, and the trembling of her voice, as she 
answered, "I know not, mother : wherefore should I?" 

Domitilla bent over her, and kissed her brow. " Thou 
canst not deceive me, child of my heart ; as dear to me as my 
own Mflssa — ^nay, more, for she has lefl her mother's faith for 
another new and strange. My Stratonice, I know how well 
thou lovest this young Greek." 

"And need I blush for it, mother?" said the girl, drawing 
up her noble stature to its full height, while her features 
gleamed with enthusiasm. "Is he not noble, brave, and 
worthy : has he not been the light of my eyes, my guide to 
all that was good and beautiAil, these many years? Did I 
not love him when I was a child, because he spoke the tongue 
of my fathers, and talked to me of Greece ? And need I feel 
shame that this love has strengthened imtil it has become 
part of my being ; since, in loving Cleomenes, I love all that 
can ennoble man ? Oh, mother, need I blush for this ?" 

" May Juno grant that he may love thee as thou lovest 
him I" said the mother, sofUy: but the words had reached to 
the ears of Stratonice ; and her excitement passed away into 
dejection ; her frame seemed shrinking from its proud dignity 
into debasement and despair. 

" I said not that he loved thee not," added Domitilla, " but 
only " 

" Only that, perchance, not for me do his footsteps haunt 
the dweUing of Irenaeus; that it is on the sweet young face of 
Maesa that his eyes rest. Is not this what thou wouldst tell 
me, mother?" said Stratonice, mournfully. 

"I said not so, my child," answered Domitilla. "Why 
sboiild he not love thee? Thou art a fit mate for him — the 
same in country, in reli^on : "wlaite 'ilLe^sa ^— " 
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''But she is younger and fairer than I. HusH! answer 
not — ^it is true ; whatsoever he loves best mv^st be the most 
beautiful. And yet I loved him when she was a mere child, 
and he, too, loved me then— or I believed so. Oh, delight of 
my soul I why hast thou left me ? " 

The mother calmed her strong excitement, imtil Stratonice 
knelt at her feet, and leaned upon her bosom, trembling like 
an infant, but composed. 

" Even if it be as thou sayest," said the serene voice of the 
wife of Irenaeus, " there may still be peace for thee. Thy 
secret is known only to thine own heart and to thy mother^s : 
neither will betray thee, Stratonice. Even should Cleomenes 
love thee not, should he wed Maesa " 

" I should die." 

" Not so ; death comes not so easily, even after anguish 
deep as this. Thou art young, my daughter; thou knowest 
not how much we can bear and live; — I Juxve known." 
There was a tremulousness in the matron's tone which made 
Stratonice lift up her eyes inquiringly. 

Domitilla continued. " Twenty years have I been the wife 
of Irenseus, honoured, regarded ; in many things most happy: 
yet thinkest thou that my husband was the love of my youth, 
Stratonice ? I once loved even as thou ; even in my age, 
with my gray hairs and my withered bloom, I remember 
him — ^his sweet and loving eyes — ^his voice low and musical, 
which I hear in my heart this hour. He did love me once— 
I know it; there could be no falsehood in those eyes and 
those tones : but his love changed, as love will do sometimes, 
and perhaps she whom he next sought knew how to enchain 
him better than I." 

" But the gods punished her for that wickedness," impe- 
tuously cried the maiden. 

" Hush I Stratonice. Thou, at least, oughtest not to say 
such words against her, for she was the mother of Cleomenes." 

''False father, false son I" muttered Stratonice; and then 
throwing herself on the bosom of DomitiUay the frame of tha 
proud and beautiful maiden shook with aa a^u'^ <)£tft»s.^ 
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" Thou dost not know yet that he loves thy sister, or that 
fihe loves him,*' said the mother, soothingly. 

" She could not but love him if he wooed her." 

Domitilla smiled sadly. ''All maidens think thus. But 
come, my child, we will talk no more of this ; the gods may 
make my Stratonice happy yet." 

The mother and daughter spoke no more, but lay on the 
couch in silence, while the flickering lamps showed the grace 
of an attitude which custom and the indolence of their clime 
taught the Roman women. The light fell full on Stratonice, 
exhibiting every curve of her exquisitely modelled form, the 
delicate hands, the rounded arms, the white-sandalled feet ; 
but she lay in utter abandonment of soul, and heeded not the 
beauty which had failed to win Cleomenes. 

It was not long before he of whom her heart was full stood 
before Stratonice. One look at the young Greek, and who 
would marvel at the girPs love ? It was not that he bore in 
his face and form the beauty of that land whose men were 
heroes — ^whose heroes were gods ; but it wits an inexpressible 
charm in his look — in his tone, so different from all other 
men. A stranger, gazing on Cleomenes, or listening to his 
words, would have felt that he was in the presence of one 
who had received that spark of immortal fire — genius. 

Domitilla received Cleomenes with a kindly greeting. She 
had ever loved him ; for though he bore his mother's face, he 
spoke with his father's voice ; and woman ever remembers 
the tones of her first love. Stratonice gave him her white, 
cold hand : her cheek changed not, and her voice was firm, 
as she said, " Thou art welcome, Cleomenes." 

How little he knew that she who looked thus calm would 
have laid her life down at his feet, that he might say one 
tender word as of old ; how that the lips which uttered that 
cold greeting, would have cried, "Let me die — let me die 
content, since thou lovest me, O Cleomenes !" 

But Cleomenes knew not this ; his glance wandered care- 
les^Jjr over ber magnificent beauty, ioi ^^ «a^ \X. x^A. NnJCa^xJoA 
ejres of love — ^love which makea the m^x^aX. ^^roi «^y^» 
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divine ! He spoke courteously, friendly, to both ladies, and 
then looked eagerly round for a third — who was not there. 

" I met not Irenseus as I entered, noble lady Domitilla," 
he said, using the respectful domina^ the favourite title of the 
patrician women of Rome. '* And thy daughter is not with 
thee, I see. Are both well ?" 

A shade of anxiety passed over the matron's face. 

'^ As an old and tried friend, thou knowest all the secrets 
of our household, Cleomenes. Therefore I dare tell thee that 
my husband and child are gone to their nightjy worship." 

" At this hour, an old man and a girl to be unprotected 
in the streets of Rome!" cried Cleomenes. "Lady, it was 
madness I The city is full of revelling in honour of the 
victory of Gallienus, and the very name of Christian is a 
mock and a byeword. They will be discovered." 

" The gods forbid I" shrieked the mother ; but Stratonice 
did not utter a sound. 

" And Msesa wore the white garments of her vow, while all 
the Roman women flaunt in crimson and gold ! It will betray 
at once that she is a Christian," muttered the young man, 
turning deadly pale ; but he saw the mother's agonized and 
imploring look, and said no more, except to ask the place 
where Irenseus and his daughter had gone. 

" I know not : he would not sa^ J " moaned Domitilla. 
" Alas I it is a fearful thing to be wedded to a Christian !" 

" Do not say so," Cleomenes answered, for her words struck 
like ice into his own conscious heart. " But I cannot stay here : 
I must go in search of them. Be comforted, lady; I will die 
rather than any harm should come to Ms^a." And in a 
moment he was gone. 

Stratonice followed him with her eyes, and then turned 
them on Domitilla, who, amidst all her maternal grief, was 
struck with their expression of utter despair. 

" Mother," the girl said, in accents terribly calm, " canst 
thou doubt whom Cleomenes loves nowt " 
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In one of the most secret windings of the catacombs which 
extended under the capital— another city of the dead beneath 
that of the living — ^was gathered a little band of worshippers, 
the persecuted Christians of Rome. Among them were all 
ranks, all ages, from the noble patrician lady, who would 
not so much as have ventured her jewelled sandal across the 
common street, down to the blind and aged beggar, who 
existed, rather than could be said to live. Young and old, 
patrician and plebeian, rich and poor, mingled their voices in 
the psalm, knelt together, and broke the mystic bread of 
universal love and brotherly union. Aroimd them lay Uie 
bones of the departed — a mute warning that all must one day 
become equal in the same poor dust. In the dead of night 
from that gloomy house of tombs rose up the voice of prayer 
and of thanksgiving. Many lifted their voices from beside 
the very niches that hid their dead kindred from their sight, 
knowing not but that ere morning they themselves might find 
a grave in the same sepulchre. How earnest, how solemn 
must have been worship such as this I 

Among the assemblage were Irenseus and his daughter. 

When the service of the Sabbath vespers had been con- 
cluded, the priest, an aged man, who looked as though he had 
received his holy message from the very lips of the Apostles, 
stood forth. His words were few and simple ; there was no 
eloquence on his lips; he spoke like an earnest man to earnest 
hearers, unto whom every syllable was a question of life or 
death. Afterwards others addressed their brethren ; among 
the rest Irenseus. Finally, the rites of the church — which 
could only be thus secretly administered — ^were performed. 
Babes, whose fathers had confessed their faith through fire 

* It is with a pleasant remembrance that the author acknowledges 
having taken the idea of this scene, and ^^bflii'^% xmsoTLfievrasly of the 
wAoJe Btorjr, fh)m Mr. F. R. PicketfitfML'ik igiRi^jax^ <j!1 '' ^\sM««i». 
Wonbip in the C«taooml>8." 
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and sword and the jaws of wild beasts, were bronght by their 
widowed mothers to be sealed in the same holy communion. 
The aged, the sick, to whom this night might be their last 
open confession of faith, received the prayers and consolations 
of religion ; and then there came the strangest rite of all in 
that gloomy temple— a marriage. 

The bride was young and gentle-looking ; the husband a 
tall and sturdy Roman, hard-handed, rough-visaged, and yet 
not devoid of the soil expression given by sincere piety and 
tender human love. It was strange to hear those vows given 
and received at such a time, and in such a place ; to see love 
triumphing over danger, persecution, and death. When the 
rite was ended, the priest addressed the newly-wedded pair. 

^' My children, there are those amongst us who might say I 
did evil in this holy solemnization-*that at all times, and 
especially in this season of trouble, ye would serve God best 
asunder. But I say not so— I dare not. Be blessed, and 
keep your holy vow until death — ^how far or how near that 
death may be, God knoweth. Rufiaus, thy father, who 
gained the martyr's crown when thou wert yet a child, lies 
beneath thy feet ; break not the vow made over his sacred 
dust. And thou, Metella, who art one with thy husband in 
all things — above all, in the same holy faith— be thankful 
that in life and in eternity ye will never be parted. Alas I 
for those amongst us who are bound to unbelievers by the 
hallowed tie of marriage, which is yet too sacred to be loosed ; 
but woe unto those who, being free, willingly unite them- 
selves to idolaters! Pain, affliction, and remorse, shall be 
their portion in this life, and eternal wrath hereafter I" 

"Amen — amen I" cried the deep voice of Irenaeus, breaking 
the awe-struck silence which foUowed the preacher's vehement 
words. Mssa hid her face in her veil, and as she knelt, her 
frame bent down almost to the earth, a visible shudder passed 
over her. But no one heeded : all were too much absorbed 
in their own feelings. After a solemn blessing the bride- 
groom took hia bride, and all "kxiAt diQWCL fet '^^ ^^"Cxs^^ 
prajrer. 
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Suddenly the watchers, who stood at a little distance guard' 
ing the descent to the tomb, saw a shadow gliding along 
the damp wall. Lower and lower, nearer and nearer, came the 
dreadful spectre, enough to strike superstitious terror in that 
place of death. But the Christians had no fear, save of the 
living. One of the watchers, a blind man, remarkable for 
quickness of hearing, started from his seat, and said, in a 
hurried whisper — 

" My brethren, death is upon.us. I hear footsteps, and the 
clank of arms." 

In another moment the soldiers of Dioclesian had burst on 
the yet-kneeling worshippers, and the low murmur of prayer 
was succeeded by shrieks, groans, and curses. All was 
confusion and despair. Some died in the struggle with 
the soldiers, few by their weapons ; for it was the will of the 
persecutors that the Christians should perish not in a hand- 
to-hand fight, but by the tortures of slow martyrdom. The 
torches were nearly all extinguished in the strife : and death 
seemed to many more fearful, since it came in darkness. 
Some, seeing in the gloom their only hope of safety, and 
knowing the windings of the catacombs, stole through the 
very midst of the assailants towards the entrance. Among 
these were the bridegroom and bride. 

Irenseus neither strove to fight or escape : he stood where 
he had knelt, unnoticed by the soldiers, his figure being 
hidden by the darkness ; his daughter, paralyzed and insen- 
sible with terror, lying like an infant in his powerful arms. 
At last a touch, too gentle to be that of an enemy, and yet 
firm, was laid on his shoulder, and a whisper reached his 
ear. 

" Irenssus, if thou wouldst be saved, come !" 

At this instant a Roman soldier advanced to seize him ; 
but the same voice, in a loud and commanding tone, which 
roused even M«sa from her stupor, and caused her to utter a 
ciy, said, — 
^* These are my prisoners — ^relea»ft iScieiiiV^ 
The soldier muttered some apology, aii^ ^^?^w^^% 
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^ Give me thy burden, Irenseus, and come/* added the first 
speaker, and then even Irenseus recognised the voice of 
Cleomenes the Greek. 

He took Mffisa from her fathers arms, and led both, as 
seeming captives, to the foot of the staircase. Hardly had 
they reached it, when a struggle was heard above, a woman*s 
shriek, and a fall. Immediately, at their very feet, lay the 
bruised and mangled forms of two unfortunates who had been 
cast down the winding staircase. Even in the last struggle 
and fall their arms had not untwined from round each other. 
Irenseus looked upon the dead bodies ; they were Rufinus and 
Metella, the bridegroom and the bride. 

Past the struggling, the captives, the dead, Cleomenes and 
Irenseus went — the Greek still bearing Msesa, as if she were 
his prisoner — through long passages, where they had to grope 
their uncertain way, sometimes displacing the ghastly inha- 
bitants of that city of the dead ; on, through all that was 
fearful and horrible, to the blessed upper air. It was just 
daybreak when they emerged from the catacombs. The city 
was still in darkness, save that the faint light of dawn rested 
on the Palatine Hill. The cool morning air restored con- 
sciousness to Msesa, and Cleomenes relinquished his burden, 
but still supported her feeble steps ; the old man following. 
Thus, almost without a word, they passed through the deserted 
city, in which the revels of the night had at last ceased, but 
still had left traces in the broken boughs and wine-drenched 
garlands which strewed the streets. Here and there, they 
passed by a few sleeping revellers, who lay in the open air in 
helpless stupor. Save these, the only occupants of the high- 
way seemed the terminal statues of the Roman divinities, 
which were placed in the comers of streets, hung with the 
now withered wreaths with which they had been adorned. 
Such sights always made the stern zealot, Irenseus, turn away 
his eyes, and draw his garments closer about him, lest he 
should be polluted by a passing touch of the hated idoU 

They quitted the city, came tlatOM^ ^^ ^^s^ «oS^\'^'^^ 
valley of Egeria to the Ostian xoaA, au^ ^ootl ^^^^"^^^^ ^^'^ 
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dweUing of Irelisus. There the old man paused, took his 
daughter from her young protector, and said — 

« We must now part, Oleomenes. I know not if I ought 
to thank thee for saving my own poor life— a life I would 
gladly exchange for the glory of a martyr's death ; but I am 
a father, and I do thank thee for preserving this child. 
Farewell, Oleomenes! Thou art not one of us. May the 
true God one day guide thee to better things 1" 

Irensus lifted up his eyes in silent devotion ; while Mesa 
laid her hand on that of Oleomenes, and said gently — 

<< My father speaks coldly ; but his gratitude is as warm as 
mine. And I shall ever remember all that Oleomenes risked 
to save the life of MsBsa.'* 

'^ Because that life is ten thousand times more precious 
than his own to Oleomenes,** answered the Greek, in a low 
tone which made the girl shrink from his eye, and take her 
hand from the warm clasp of his, with a hurried farewell. 
But afler he was gone, she looked after him long and fixedly, 
and a tear gathered in her soil eyes. Her father turned, and 
saw it. 

" Maesa,'* he said, and the stern severity of his tone struck 
her with terror, '' the daughter of Irenseus must waste do 
tears upon an idolater. Remember the words which this 
night followed the union of those who, though now dead, are 
most happy. Thou heardest the curse — beware 1 " 

And IrensBUS led his daughter onward, and entered his own 
house. 

m. 

After the fatal night which had witnessed the discovery of 
their secret worship, many of the Ohristians of Rome sealed 
their faith with their blood. Such was the thirst for the 
glory of martyrdom that prevailed among the primitive 
converts, that some voluntarily devoted themselves to death 
bjr an open oonfesaion of their f aat\i) ot \>7 Q^ex\xi<^ %^^t^«^ 
^ tbe shrinea of the deities. Th^ \u2L\aiw» Vx^MiJo\\«o^ ^\ 
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Borne cared not whether it was their Ghiistiaii fellow-citizens, 
or the barbarian captives of Gallienus, who made sport £:>r 
them at the arena, so that they had no lack of their brutal 
amusements. Sometimes the flame of persecution waxed 
fainter for a while, and then some new cause lit it up afresh, 
and thousands perished. 

Amidst all these horrors, the house of Irenaeus went 
unscathed. The known piety of his wife Domitilla to the 
gods of Kome — ^her noble birth, and his own, protected him, 
if not from the taint of suspicion, at least from its fatal 
consequences. Sometimes, in his fiery zeal, Irenaeus would 
have sought that persecution from which he seemed secure, 
had not his love for the child who shared his religion prevented 
the outbreak of such wild devoteeism. 

From the time of that dread night in the catacombs, a 
shadow seemed to come over the young girl's spirit. The 
presence of Gleomenes always brought to her a strange 
agitation. At his sight her colour would come and go, her 
lips tremble, and her eyes fill with tears. Her mother thought 
and said how that it was no marvel the child shoxdd shudder 
at aught that reminded her of that horrible scene ; but 
Stratonice watched Msesa's every look with doubt and 
suspicion. Her father, too, rarely suffered her out of his 
presence ; and, though Gleomenes haunted both openly and 
secretly the abode which contained her he loved, he found 
no chance ever to utter more than those few words, which, 
though a torture, and, as she deemed, a heinous sin, yet rung 
in Msesa's ears evermore, and were drunk in by her like sweet 
but deadly poison. 

It was rarely that the daughter of Irenseus quitted her 
home ; and now, in her failing health and harassed mind, she 
only sought to be alone. At the close of day she sometimes 
walked with Stratonice among the orange-trees of the garden, 
until the hour approached when Gleomenes was wont to come. 
Then the elder sister would depart to enjoy the ha^'Qine^a q< 
being near him whom she so passioiia.t^'j ViN^'^*^ -'^^^k^^'^S^sr^^ 
strove to turn her thoughts from sudoi n«^ ^sA w&^^''^»=^*^ 
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to the duties and aspirations of her religion. Bat, even 
amidst her evening prayer, and her vesper h3nnn, often came 
the vision of Gleomenes, and she would weep that such sweet 
memories could be a crime. 

One evening, Stratonice, wearied of waiting for the so- 
longed-for step, cast aside her embroidery, and again went 
out into the orange-garden. She did not seek her sister; 
her own soul was too full of pain and jealousy. It was 
torture to be near that fair and innocent girl, to look npon 
the face that Gleomenes loved, to see that beauty and sweet- 
ness which she knew so precious to him. At times, by 
a strange revulsion of feeling, Stratonice would feel how 
impossible it was to hate aught that he loved, and would 
almost terrify her sister by sudden and passionate caresses. 
But then again came that horrible jealousy which gnawed 
into her very heart, and Stratonice would have fled anywhere 
to avoid the sight of Msesa. 

She hurried into the darkest and gloomiest shades; she 
would have shut out the very stars from her sight. Thus she 
came unconsciously to a spot fraught with many memories. 
It was a little mossy nook, from which welled forth a spring 
of water no larger than a silver thread which a naiad's hand 
had drawn through the green grass. There many a time, in 
their early youth, had she and Gleomenes sat together, and 
he had taught the orphan the tongue of her fatherland, talked 
to her of their beloved Corinth, of Athens the glorious, of 
the old warriors and sages ; recited the sounding verses of 
Homer, and the thrilling lyrics of Sappho, until the enthu- 
siastic maiden could have become a heroine to fight by the 
side of him who spoke, or could have died joyfully, had it 
been for the love of Gleomenes. Here, too, in the terror of a 
woimd from one of those dangerous snakes which are not 
uncommon in Italian woods, the girl had once flung her arms 
round the neck of her young lover, and been soothed by him 
with tender words — ay, with kisses. 

As Stratonice thought of all this, memory became agony ; 
sie would bare fled away, but that she heard a low murmur 
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of voiced near the spring, and saw the flutter of a white robe. 
She came nearer — despair made her step firm and noiseless 
— she looked through the trees^- There, in the clear star- 
light, she saw Ma^sa^s drooping form, and beside her, bending 
over her with unutterable fondness, stood Cleomenes. His 
arms were wreathed round her, her hands were clasped in 
both his, and even though Msesa wept, she did not take them 
away. 

Stratonice could have shrieked, but that a suffocating weight 
oppressed her — it passed away, and she seemed frozen into 
marble. Yet to her ears every word that Cleomenes said 
came terribly distinct, and she felt forced to listen. 

" I have told thee all, my best beloved," he said, with an 
accent of inexpressible sweetness and tenderness, '^ and thou 
scornest me not. Oh, Msesa! thou must — thou dost love 
me." 

" I dare not, Cleomenes — ^I dare not," faintly answered the 
girl. " It would be a sin against my father — and more, 
against my GrodI I dare not love thee — I cannot. Take 
away thine arms, and let me go." 

He freed her in a moment, and stood leaning against a 
tree ; he looked at her for a while with an expression so 
mournful — so despairing — that it went to her very heart. 

" I have deceived myself — thou lovest me not," he said at 
last. ** I will go away and die." 

"Thou shalt not go," cried Msesa, passionately — "thou shalt 
not go; for I love thee — I do love thee, my Cleomenes !" 

And Stratonice, from her hiding-place, witnessed the first 
embrace of confessed and mutual love between her sister and 
the beloved of her own heart — her idol for years. She clasped 
her hands over her brow till they felt like bands of iron, then 
pressed them together until the red drops seemed ready to 
ooze from the slender fingers ; and without a word or cry, she 
sank down, still conscious, but utterly powerless on the 
grass. 

In that moment every womanly feeling, every loving and 
kindly emotion, fled from the bosom of SttalQwvftfc* ^^ 
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wonnded pride for slighted love — ^no bleeding vanify— -no 
girlish sorrow over withered hopes, brought relieving tears to 
her eyes. They were burning ; but she could not weep. 
})e8peration — ^wild hatred — maddening revenge, came like 
serpents hissing around her, and all whispered one and the 
same word. Could any but the countless starry eyes have 
beheld her then, as she stood, most terrible in her magnificent 
beauty, they would have likened her to the glorious but fallen 
archangel who defied the Eternal. 

IV. 

The Furies which tortured the crime-stained son of Aga- 
memnon, were not more terrible than the thoughts which 
now crowded on the soul of Stratonice. First, they were 
wild, desperate — too horrible to have any real form — then 
they shaped themselves into a stern determination, which 
grew firmer and firmer the more it lingered in her heart. 
All feelings of gratitude for years of tender care — all sisterly 
and filial emotions — were swallowed up in the whirlpool of 
frenzied love. During the long and fearful hours of night 
the long-suppressed passions of her clime rose up and rioted 
uncontrolled, and all resolved themselves into the one certainty 
that, in whatever way, Cleomenes must be parted from 
Miesa. 

At the dawn of day, long ere the indolent and luxurious 

Roman ladies had unclosed their eyes, Stratonice disguised 

herself in the attire of one of her slaves, and went forth to 

betray those for whom she would once have died. As the 

morning breeze passed her by, laying its cool kiss on her 

hair and brow, and the faint twitter of the waking birds 

was heard from the wood of Egeria — whose very name 

brought images of holiness and peace — the contrast to her 

own tumultuous passions struck forcibly on the throbbing 

heart of Stratonice ; the bomVAa "^\iacitoms fied away before 

the calm reality of light and day, «xid ^ N^jga^ i^^\Ti% ^\ 

i^emorse and pity for the innoceiice ^"^^ ^^^ ^2wsv& \ft >wricwB| 
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Stole mrer her. But then came the agonising memory of 
Cleomenes and his love — and the girl pressed her hands 
'wildlj to her hedrt as if to drive thence every feeling but that 
all-engrossing one which led her on to the deed. 

Again and again she kept repeating to herself that it would 
not bring death to that sweet child ; for the patrician Chris- 
tiaii8| if only suspected, were now generally allowed time, 
afler the first warning, to flee from the threatened persecution. 
Thus M»sa woxdd be parted from her lover without the sin of 
murder. With these words, Stratonice moved rapidly for- 
ward, and ere the madness which goaded her had passed 
away, she had denounced Msesa, the daughter of Irenseus, as 
a concealed Christian. 

Fljdng from the house of the praetor with the speed of one 
who is pursued by a spectre, the Greek girl reached her home. 
Fear lest she should be suspected, a vague apprehension as to 
the result of her deed, and a lingering remorse which grew 
stronger and stronger now that it was utterly in vain, 
oppressed her by turns. With the swiftness of an antelope 
she gained the secret entrance of the garden, and soon reached 
the house in safety and undiscovered. There, in her own 
chamber, Stratonice felt all her strength depart; she cast 
away the thick mantle which had disguised her, and threw 
herself on the floor, laying her burning brow on the marble 
to give relief to its throbbings, and trembling at every sound. 
Then, by a sudden impulse, she passed to the chamber 
next her own, which was her sister's. Maesa lay in a slumber 
which might once have been disturbed, for the dark eyelashes 
were still heavy with tears. But it was all calmness now, 
and a sweet happy smile wandered round the child-like 
mouth. Broken words came at times from the lips of the 
dreaming girl. Stratonice bent down to listen, and distin- 
guished that name which lay ever like a silent melody in her 
own heart — ^the name of Cleomenes 1 

She rushed from the couch, and, casting her exma -^vtSi. 
frenzied exnltaUon in the air, wlnle "Vieit d\^T^^T^\s?^^^R3^ ^ssSs. 
dasbing ejres gave her the ap^aiMi^^ ^^ ^ "^^sec^a^ ^^ ^ 
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Pythoness, Stratonice thanked the gods who had strengthened 
her for the deed she had done. 

That night, when Irenieus, under the inflaence €i gentle 
and domestic feelings to which the austere zealot gave way, 
had gathered his wife and daughters round him — that night 
the awful warning came. A message from the praetor 
intimated that the daughter of Irensus would be required 
to prove her faith, by worshipping publicly the gods of Rome. 

For a moment the young maiden trembled under the 
terrible blow : she uttered a shriek, and threw herself into 
her father's arms. 

" Hush I I am with thee," murmured Irenssus. Then 
turning to the bearer of the secret summons, he said, firmly, 
though drops of agony stood on the father's brow, " Thou 
seest she neither confesses nor denies the charge until the 
appointed time. Go 1" 

By degrees firmness and strength came to the young 
Christian maiden ; she stood upright, and folded her small 
hands on her bosom, saying — 

" Father, doubt me not : I have no fear now." 

Domitilla fiung herself at the feet of her husband. 

" Oh ! Irenieus, save thyself and her — there is time. Fly, 
I beseech thee, this night — this very hour." 

Irenaeus looked at his daughter ; she returned the gaze with 
eyes in which shone resolution equal to his own, and put her 
hand in his. 

" Mother," she said, in low and serene tones, " the daughter 
of IrensBus may not fly. I am weak, but the holy faith I 
follow will make me strong. I will cling to it and acknow- 
ledge it even imto death." 

A glow of rapturous exultation lighted up the face of 
Irenteus. 

"Domitilla, Stratonice — worshippers of false gods," be 

cried, " see what it is to be a Christian. My child," con- 

tlnued the old man, " do as thou w\lt,\ I foxbld thee not — I 

glory in tbee. Bather than tihat tliou a\io\A^«\. ^«k^ \3ti'^ ^^CvCa.^ 

Ivroold see ibee die a martyr's deafli, "B^^s uo\.,Usfe^>TK5 
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beloved, for such a death is most blessed. Let us go and 
pray that thou mayest have strength to meet it.*' 

And without another word he led his daughter away. 

Thus did the early fathers of the faith show a resolution so 
heroic and so constant, that martyrdom was esteemed a glory 
— a thing to be desired rather than dreaded. And thus did 
their devotion to their holy religion triumph over every other 
human feeling, making the timorous firm, and the feeble 
strong ; giving to delicate woman the courage of manhood, 
and endowing manhood with a heroism and endurance almost 
superhuman. In our days we can sit by our peaceful fire- 
sides and read how the early Christians died — nay, more, 
joyfiilly surrendered their best beloved to death without a 
tear; and it seems like an idle tradition — an amusing and 
incredible tale. May the fearful realities of such times never 
come nearer to us than now I 

V. 

The Forum of Bome was appointed as the place of assembly 
where, week by week, the suspected or acknowledged Chris- 
tians were accused and condemned. It was a noble and 
spacious hall, adorned with all the magnificence of the time. 
The days had gone by when the rulers of republican Kome, 
severe in their simplicity, sent forth their judgments from 
beside the warrior's tent and the farmer's plough. Even the 
sway of Dioclesian, who gave no countenance to luxury, 
failed to restrict the imbounded love of splendour which was 
the destruction of Kome. How would the ghosts of those 
stern old Homans have looked with disgust and contempt on 
their ancient Forum thronged with statues, not of heroes, but 
of crime-laden and effeminate emperors, whom they would 
have deemed too abject to wield a woman's distaff — too vile to 
crawl under the loathed garments of a slave I 

On the gorgeous seats which occupied the "^laa^ ^^ /Css^ 

ancient rostra^ reclined the iuA^ea — tcl^u ^Vi^^ «^JsRxsSi^ 

garments and careless attitudes m«t9i^ \ix^m ^st^'wv \s>J5KSi ^»ff^ 
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guests at a feast, than senators whose fiat was to be that of 
life or death. Before them stood the Christians, a band as 
various in age, sex, and station, as that which had met at 
the catacombs. One by one they were called upon to answer 
the accusation — or deny their faith by casting incense on the 
altar of Janus, whose temple was within the precinpts of the 
Forum. One by one did those simple and faithful followers 
of the apostles go to their trial and their doom ; some pouring 
forth anathemas on the idol and its worsbippers, thereby 
attaining more quickly the longed-for death ; others, in calm 
endurance, uttering no words of anger or reproach| but 
meekly and silently meeting their doom. 

" Mftsa, daughter of Irenaeus, stand forth 1" cried the cold, 
stem voice of Galerius, the second in the empire, a harsh and 
merciless judge. 

The young maiden glided from her father's side, and stood 
before the tribunal still covered with her veil. The judge 
motioned her to take it off, and the pale sweet face of the 
daughter of Irenasus was revealed to his rude eyes, 

"Poor child! thou art young to die thus," said a com- 
passionate voice ; it came from him who sat next to Galerius, 
a man of middle age, whose mild features and fair hair 
contrasted strongly with the dark-looking, cruel -eyed judge. 

"Thou wert always soft-hearted, Constantius Chlorus," 
answered Galerius, with a sneer. " But the will of the Em- 
peror must be done, nevertheless. Fair damsel, I would not 
be harsh ; the altar is near thee, throw on it but a few grains 
of incense, and thou art free. Surely the task is easy." 

But MsBsa stood immovable. 

" Give her ihe censer!" cried Galerius. " Come, maiden, 
wilt thou do this?" 

" I will not," came from the girl's lips in a tone most sweet, 
and yet most firm. " I am a Christian." 

One deep sigh, as of agonized suspense, was heard from 
the midst of the Christian band, and from the multitude 
beyond rose a half-suppressed sbmk — -^hej <^«cca tt^Tsi^^ 
father and mother of the doomed 'Maaaai. 
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^' Fool I" said the judge. "Who taught thee to believe 
such madness?" 

" I did," cried Irenseus, stepping forth beside Msesa. " I 
am the Christian father of this Christian child. I was Irenseus, 
the soldier of Probus, the victor of the Sarmatians, the 
honoured of the senate ; now I am a martyr for the faith of 
Jesus Christ, ready to die with this my devoted and dutiful 
child." 

The gentle countenance of Consfcantius was full of pain. 

" Noble Irenaeus," he said, " we will not listen to thee — our 
cars are deaf. Go away to thy house ; let one suffice for the 
sacrifice." 

But Galerius, full of savage pleasure, ordered his guards 
to lead the new criminal to the altar of incense. To the sur- 
prise of all, Irenseus walked unresistingly thither, and stood 
before the statue of Janus. Then he cried with a loud voice — 

" Cursed idol 1 worshipped blindly by the votaries of a 
cursed faith, thus does the servant of the one true God 
execute vengeance upon thee !" 

And with a blow from that aged but once-powerfid arm, 
which had crushed the enemies of Rome like so many grass- 
hoppers, Irenseus dashed the statue from its pedestal. It fell, 
broken in a thousand pieces, on the temple floor. 

A cry of horror, of revenge, of exultation, burst from the 
Bomans and the Christians. All was confusion in the assem- 
bly ; and Irenseus would have been torn in pieces by the 
indignant multitude, had not Galerius commanded the guards 
to secure and protect him. Thus the old man was borne 
away, and Maesa stood in the midst of the Forum, alone and 
unprotected. 

Not unprotected ; for suddenly a young man leaped from 
the crowd, and stood by the maiden's side. It was Cleomenes. 
Even in that dread time a gleam of joy came over Msesa's 
countenance at the faithfulness of him she loved ; but in a 
moment she whispered mournfully — 

'^Cleomenes, why art thou lieT^^-— m\xa\i\\swsi% ^^sa:^ ^sa. 
thee, too?*' 
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He did not answer her, but turned to the younger of the 
judges. 

'^O Constantiusl I appeal to thee for the sake of this 
young maiden. How can she be guilty, even if she have 
been compelled to conform to her father's faith? Noble 
Chlorus, thou hast known me from my youth : here I pray 
thee to grant me this maiden's life. Homans/* he cried, 
turning to the multitude, '^ let the daughter of the condemned 
Irenaeus be forgotten in the wife of Cleomenes the Greek." 

At this name a cry of pleasure rose up from the crowd. 
** He is a good man ; let him take the girl. Long live 
Cleomenes the Greek I " were severally heard from the change- 
able populace. 

''Let her cast the incense — but one grain — and she is 
free," said the judges. 

Cleomenes led Maesa to the shrine ; he placed the censer in 

her hand ; he stood before her with his sweet, loving, and 

beseeching eyes. The daughter of Irenaeus looked at him, 

pressed his hands to her lips and bosom, then let them go, 

and said— 

" For thee — for thee, most faithful and beloved one, I 

would renounce all on earth ; but I cannot deny my God I" 
She dropped the censer on the ground, folded her hands 

calmly on her breast, and said once more, — 

'' I am a Christian* Let me die with my father." 

VL 

And where, amidst all this, was the betrayer, the woman 
whose love was worse than hate — the unsuspected guilty one, 
whose self-tortures were ten thousand times fiercer than a 
martyr's flames — where was Stratonice ? 

Wandering about like an unquiet spirit — in the desolate 
home — in the crowded Forum — ^in the prison, where the con- 
demned ones awaited a slow-coming death, to grace the next 
festival of the Homan murderers-^beside the father, who, 
though 6rm in bi9 own euthiJiaiaaUQ falth^ yet cursed the 
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unknown wretch who had betrayed his child — hj the frantic 
mother, who upbraided her adopted daughter for that ill-fated 
love which seemed now about to be made fortunate by the 
coming death of her own innocent child — by the lover, whose 
passionate devotion, no longer concealed, was as an ever- 
pointed dagger in that jealous heart. Thus lived Stratonicel 

Most terrible was it to bear within her the burning fire of 
an evil conscience— to meet kind looks and words from those 
she had so deeply injured, trembling every hour lest some 
unforeseen chance should reveal the truth, and lay the curse 
of the bereaved on the double murderess. But worse than 
all, to be a daily witness of the strong and despairing love — 
the almost adoring reverence with which Cleomenes watched 
Miesa, while she herself, who had perilled her soul to gain 
that love, was utterly forgotten. In the prospect of coming 
death the stern bar of severance between Pagan and Christian 
was removed ; and, though Irenseus oftentimes reproved his 
daughter for the indulgence of feelings which he considered 
unworthy of a Christian, and unfitting one who was about to 
enter on the glories of martyrdom, yet he did not forbid the 
young Greek^s coming daily to the prison. The known adhe- 
rence of Cleomenes to his own religion, his high character, 
and the esteem in which he was held by Constantius Chlorus, 
procured him this favour, and enabled him in many things to 
alleviate the condition of the captives during the weary time 
that, with a refinement of cruelty, was frequently suffered to 
elapse between the condemnation and death of the Christians. 

And thus, within those gloomy walls, the young lovers met. 
This bitter sorrow — this impending fate — but drew their 
hearts nearer together. A holy calmness took the place of 
maidenly timidity in the bosom of Maesa: it was surely not 
sin to love Cleomenes now. Hour after hour she suffered 
him to sit at her feet, and look into her eyes, until the past 
seemed all blotted out, and the horrible future grew dim in the 
distance, as though it could not be that such love would be 
swallowed up in death. 

Now ^nd then Mssa spoke to him of b&\ i^:^^ ^^ ^^ 
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blessed hopes which sustained her; and, though Cleomenes 
answered not, it seemed to her as if she must go on, that, 
perchance, when her lips were silent for ever, some once- 
uttered words might come back to his memory, and the wise 
and noble Greek philosopher might be guided on that 
heavenly road by the simple teaching of an unlearned girl, 
whose love was her only wisdom. Amidst such thoughts 
death seemed less like an eternal parting between the two, 
who, though so different in all else, were yet firmly united in 
ihe one mysterious bond of love. 

At times they talked as if there had been no sorrow in the 
world — ^no cloud hanging over them ; they spoke of old days 
of peace and happiness, and Maesa played with the birds and 
flowers which her lover took care to bring to the prison: 
listened to their warblings as she placed them in the small 
beam of sunshine that crept through the interstices of the 
massive walls; sometimes, in childlike forgetfulness of trouble, 
giving vent to her own low musical laugh. How strange it 
sounded in such a scene ! 

Then a mournful look would stray over her face, and she 
would sigh to leave the beautiful world, made still more beau- 
tiful by love, untU Cleomenes would snatch her to his bosom 
— «ven her father did not say him nay at such a time — and 
declare with wild energy that no power should take her from 
him — that his heart's beloved should not die I 

All this the tortured eyes of Stratonice beheld, and she 
knew that her sin was all in vain, for that nought but death 
could separate love from love. 

At last, through the astonished city spread the news of the 
abdication of Dioclesian, and the appointment of Galerius to 
the sole power of the Western Empire. Fearful, indeed, was 
this intelligence to the Christians of Bome, for they knew that 
the rejoicings on account of the new emperor were the signal 
for the death of their condemned brethren; and, hardest to 
bear of all, was the suspense in which the prisoners were 
kept, each one knowing not the day or hour when he might 
JbeJed toibe place of crucifixion, or to the circus, to make 
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sport for the high-born men and fair women of Borne witih his 
dying agonies, in the struggle with wild beasts. 

It was from the lips of his wife that Irenseus first heard the 
tidings of his coming fate. Distracted with terror, Domitilla 
rushed through the streets of Borne to the prison where her 
husband and child laj. Ever and anon the shouts from the 
Colosseum rose upon the air, telling that the sports were 
already begun. She entered the prison : even its terrible 
stillness was a blessing after those death-laden acclamations. 

Maesa sat at her father's feet ; on her lap the parchment 
which contained the precious words of comfort — ^a treasure so 
zealously guarded by the early Christians, that torture itself 
often failed to extort from them the place where it was con- 
cealed. The young girl looked so content, so calm, so full of 
life, youth, and loveliness, that at the sight a wild shriek burst 
from the mother, and she fell senseless on the floor. Ireneus, 
with a gentleness unusual to him, raised his wife in his arms, 
and looked inquiringly at Stratonice, who followed. 

'^ Father,*' she said, slowly and distinctly, though her lips 
were pale as death, and her wild eyes glaxed with a strange 
light — '^ father, the games at the circus have begun." 

^Is it even so?" answered Ireneus ; '^ then the time has 
come. Mtesa, my beloved, dost thou hear?" 

She had buried her face in the white veil which she wore, 
but, at his voice, she leaped up and clung round her father's 
neck, not weeping, but as pale and cold as a marble statue. 

'^ Is death still so terrible to thee, poor child ?" said Irenaeus, 
softly. ^* Nay, fear not, M»sa ; thy father's God and thine will 
give thee strength when it comes. Have 'any of my brethren 
yet suffered, Stratonice?" he continued, with entire composure. 

'' I met them leading Leontius, and Balbus with his wife 
Placina; and from the arena was carried the white-haired 
priest who stood beside thee at the Forum — at least his '* 

Stratonice could not finish the sentence, fi)r a convulsive 
shudder came over her. But not a muscle quivered in the 
grave countenance of the aged Christian. 

" They delay till the last before th^y aend fct Ix«w5s^v3cw^ 
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centurion," he said, with a fearless smile ; *^ they think these 
aged limbs wiU furnish fine sport for the Hyrcanian tigers, 
but I fear not, Stratonice. Take thy mother,** he added, in 
softened tones ; " she will soon have none but thee.*' 

But Stratonice dashed herself on the floor at his feet, and 
cried, in tones that rang through the prison with the shrill' 
ness of remorse and despair — 

" Father — ^father, kill me with thy curses, but speak not 
so gently. I— only I — have done this. I have betrayed my 
sister — I have murdered thee. Oh I Irenaeus — I dare not call 
thee father — spurn me — slay me — let me die at thy feet.*' 

Ireneus took his robe from her grasp, and turned from her 
as from a noisome reptile. But M»sa looked on her sister, 
and in that look there was neither anger nor disgust, but 
sorrow and compassion. And truly, it was pitiful to see that 
proud head bowed to the very dust — that long beautiful hair 
torn and scattered in fragments with the vehemence of her 
agony. 

" Stratonice,** said M»sa, " I ever loved thee — ^I never did 
thee evil, my sister. Why hast thou done this ? ** 

'' Because thou didst take from me the joy of my heart — 
my only blessing in this world ; because that cruel beauty of 
thine stole Cleomenes from me. And I loved him — ay, ten 
thousand times more than thou! Thou, who wouldst not 
throw a grain of incense to save thyself and bless him, while 
I have sacrificed father, mother, sister — ^yea, my own soul, for 
the love of Cleomenes ! Whose love is greatest, thine or mine ?** 

Msesa sank trembling from the vehement words and 
gestures, which roused Domitilla from her swoon. But the 
enfeebled mind of the wife of Irenaeus could not clearly com- 
prehend what was passing ; she drew her child to her arms, 
and sat patiently smoothing Miesa*s soil hair, and looking in 
her face, in a state of dreamy unconsciousness which was 
indeed bliss. 

Meanwhile the stem voice of Irenasus addressed the 
prostrate Stratonice— 

^ Womnn I rise up," 
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The hatighty spirit of the Greek girl was subdued at his 
tone ; she rose and stood before him, humbly and silently as 
a child. 

"Had I been of like faith to thee, wretched one," said 
Irenaeus, " I should have cursed thee : but the Christians do 
not so. It ill becomes one who is passing into the presence 
of the All-merciful to return evil for evil. Therefore, thine 
own conscience be thy sole torment !" 

At this moment, even through the dense walls of the 
dungeon, penetrated the shouts of the multitude* When the 
sound fell on the ears of Stratonice, it seemed to rouse her 
almost to frenzy. 

" Oh father — sister — ^pardon I " she shrieked. ** Leave me 
not with your blood upon my head ! Pardon — ^pardon I " 

" I do pardon thee, poor unfortunate," answered Irenseus. 
" The deed has given to her and to me a glorious crown, 
while thou thyself hast lost all." 

Miesa bent over her sister^ and laid on her brow the kiss 
of peace. 

" I too pardon thee, Stratonice,*' she said. " I shall soon 
pain thee no longer ; his love was very sweet to me," and the 
young girl's voice trembled ; " but when I have gone away 
there will be none to part thee from Cleomenes." 

'* And now trouble us no more — thou whom I have so long 
called daughter," said Irenaeus. " Leave us to prepare for the 
death thou hast caused." 

He drew Msesa from her ; Stratonice shrunk awiay, and 
crouched down in the farthest corner of the dark cell. 
Irenseus and his daughter sat together, and awaited in silence 
and calmness the fatal summons. 

Louder and louder grew the shouts of the multitude—* 
it seemed as if they came nearer and nearer, until they 
reached the prison itself. Suddenly the doors were flung 
open, and, at the threshold, stood, not the officer who bore the 
signal of death, but the noble and beloved form of Cleomenes 
the Greek, his countenance gleaming with joy, his bright 
hair flung back, his right hand waving aloft a ^^<:ibx£L^\i&K 
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It was the celebrated Edict of Gralerius ; the Chxistiatia 
were saved. 

By a sudden determination of policy, rather than an im- 
pulse of mercy, the new Emperor had issued a general pardon 
to his Christian subjectSi with permission to exercise their 
religion in peace. 

Wildly from that murky cell rose up the cry of joy and 
deliverance— -the prayer of thanksgiving. The wife dung 
to her husband — all difference of faith forgotten; tears- 
even tears — ^bedewed the iron cheeks of Irensus as he 
clasped his daughter to his bosom, and knew that the shadow 
of death no longer gathered over them, while Gleomenes 
knelt beside Msesa, kissing her hands, her garments, with 
delirious joy. 

And there in the darkness— afar from all — crouched 
Stratonice, not daring to approach their happiness — glaring 
upon them with starting eyes and burning brain, one moment 
wild with rapture at their deliverance and her own freedom 
from the sin of murder, and then stung to madness by the 
loving words and joyful looks which Gleomenes lavished on 
his Maesa. 

At last Irenseus turned to the young Greek, and the 
tenderness of the happy father became merged in the stern- 
ness of the Christian zealot. He drew Msesa from her lovcTi 
and said— 

" The blessings of those whom thou hast once saved, and 
to whom thou hast this day been a joyful messenger of 
deliverance, be upon thee, Gleomenes 1 but thou must leave 
us now for ever. I dare not brave the wrath of the Chris- 
tians' God by giving my daughter to an idolater." 

From her dark hiding-place, Stratonice started to her feet, 
and her eyes were fixed on the countenance of him she loved 
so madly. But no struggle of disappointed hope darkened 
the face of the young Greek. Cleomenes knelt before Irenseus, 
and took his hand, saying— 
*^ Father' — even so! Give me my \i^«tVI% >q^<3h^\ fet 
^^msa's God is mine — ^I have become a C\im\Aaa^' 



>^ 
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A cry 80 wild — so despairing — that it might have been ihe 
shriek of a parting soul, burst from the lips of Stratonice, 
and, ere the lover could embrace his betrothed, she stood 
between them. 

'^ Massa/' she said, in a hoarse whisper, '' hadst thou died 
this day I would have died too. Thou art saved — ^thou art 
happy — ^therefore, also, I will die.'* She drew a short Greek 
dagger from her robe, and plunged it into her bosom. 

Life parted — not suddenly but lingeringly. Stratonice 
lay with her head pillowed on the breast of her adopted 
mother; with ebbing life all frenzy passed away. Only still 
her dim eyes wandered to the face of Cleomenes, with mourn- 
ful tenderness. 

" Forgive me," she murmured: " thou art happy, Cleomenes, 
and I die ; forgive me for my love's sake." 

Maesa bent over the dying girl, and laid a cruQifix on her 
bosom; but the feeble hand of Stratonice cast it aside with 
scorn. She lifted herself up with wonderful energy, raised 
her arms in the air, and cried — 

" Gods of Greece — ^gods of my country — ^I have lived 
faithful to your forsaken shrines, and faithful I will die. 
Life has been a torture to me; may I find peace in the 
land of the dead I Spirits of my fathers, receive the soul of 
Stratonice ! ^ 

She fell back; and the beautiful form was only clay. 
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THE STORY OP HYAS. 

Poets are all who lore — ^who feel great truths. 

And tell them; and the truth of truths is love.— PiiiLip BuLZ, 



CHAPTER L 

Sunshine, clear, warm, and golden, such as is seen only 
in the land of Greece, rested on the summits of Mount 
Hymettus ; Phoebus himself might have stayed his chariot 
there to gaze from the twin-crested hill, far over the ^gean, 
towards his native Delos. A troop of young Athenians went 
out of the city gates, all mounted and arrayed for the sport 
in which the youth of Attica delighted — ^a bear-hunt. The 
advancing strides of civilization bad driven most of the wild 
beasts from the Attic promontory, far into the woody recesses 
of Etolia and the mountains of Thessaly ; but still, occasion- 
ally, the " honey -lover " was attracted by the treasures of 
Mount Hymettus, and then, when the news reached Athens, 
all the youth set forth to join in the excitement of a bear- 
hunt. The groves of the Academy were almost deserted — 
there were no wrestlers to join in the exercise of the Lycaeum 
— all went forth to the sports on Mount Hymettus. 

" Ha 1" cried one of the young hunters, turning round and 
casting his eyes back on the city ; " so the philosopher has 
still kept some truants by his side ! Look, there is a little 
group yet on the promontory of Sunium, like a cluster of ants 
on the top of an ant-hill." 

" An apt metaphor, O Lycaon," answered another. " 1 
doubt not it would gratify the sage Plato— the great emmet 
lecturing the smaller ants ou tVie Tp\tttkw\X. o^ m^^Q>m ^x>ft. 
^rcsjffht/' 
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^* Kathet say the Athenian bee, as our witty Crito called 
liim," cried a youth gorgeously attired, with an affected lisp 
in his voice. " Now, Lycaon, I will prov^e to you all, that 
though a bee is an emmet, an emmet is not a bee; therefore 
Plato is not a bee. And moreover ** 

" By Harpocrates ! peace, thou glib-tongued Sophist," said 
Lycaon ; " we all know thou art not among the philosopher's 
scholars — ^\vould thou wert, if Plato's wisdom could stop thy 
tongue." 

" His wisdom could not keep our young Athenians from* 
the bear-hunt," observed another of the troop. " I wonder 
who are those few who stay with him now?" 

" Glaucus and Myron, I know — oh, and Hyas I who brings 
his wealth among the poverty-stricken philosophers : be sure 
there will be Hyas among them." 

" Hyas is here," said a voice, low, sweet, and yet with an 
indescribable burden of sadness in its tones ; and as the 
speaker advanced, his countenance was seen. It was full of 
thought, yet its contour was still youthful — almost feminine 
in grace. It might not have been, perfect in form, and yet it 
was beautiful ; there was a depth and earnestness in the large 
clear eyes, changeable in their hue as the eastern sky after 
sunset, now of an intense brown, now shaded into the softest 
gray. His hair, of that deep red gold-colour, which the 
Greeks esteemed most beautiful, waved in long curls upon 
his shoulders, after the fashion of the time. But over all the 
charms of his face and mien was seen the same shadow which 
was heard in his voice, like one sad tone in a pleasant melody. 
No pain contracted the beautiful lips, and yet ei'en their smile 
was pensive. No deep sorrow sat in the clear eyes, and yet 
there was in them a vague unquiet, a restless looking-forward, 
as if the soul within was ever yearning for something which 
it could not obtain. 

"Hyas here!" repeated Lycaon, with a slightly sarcastic 
meaning in his tones. "Art thou so soon weary of the 
philosopher's lore ?" 
Hyaa smiled, and ans^ve^ed mt\ioM\. VfiVX^tx^ss^n'''' ^^ ^"^"^ 
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like change, or else Lycaon would not be found deserting the 
banquet of Aspasia for the bear-hunt on Hymettus.*' 

" Fairly retorted," rejoined the gaily attired youth who had 
been termed Sophist, while his loud but inane laugh greeted 
the discomfiture of the other, and quickly circulated through 
the blithe-hearted crowd. Youth is ever so ready with its 
mirth. 

" Has Hyas then deserted the groves of the Academy for 
ever ?" asked a hunter. 

" Not so," the young man answered ; " but one wearies of 
everything in time— change is good. I thought yesterday, 
that Plato grew too deeply metaphysical. His eloquence 
chilled, not warmed — ^it was like the shower of ice of which 
the northern barbarians tell, as glittering and as cold. I 
fancied a day on sunny Hymettus would cheer and brighten 
me, so I came." 

" Yet Hyas is no hunter," sneered Lycaon. " Has he 
forgotten the story of Adonis ?" 

" Wrong again, Lycaon," pompously observed the young 
Sophist. " The simile is poor and ill-conceived, since I can 
prove that a boar is not a bear, and that Hyas is not Adonis, 
because there is no Venus to weep over him." 

" Saving our Aphrodite of Athens, our beautiful Phryne," 
. laughed one of the band. 

" Still wrong," continued Eryx the Sophist ; " for the 
fairest face in Athens might be a very Gorgon's for all that 
Hyas cares. Minerva, Artemis, ay, and Juno herself, all 
united, would not make the image of perfection of which he 
dreams. Is it not so, friend?" He turned round to Hyas, 
but the youth's countenance had recovered its habitual 
passive repose — ^he hardly noticed that they were speaking 
of him. 

" By Jupiter, thou art incorrigible ! " cried Lycaon. " One 

may laugh near thee, and at thee, too ; and it were as easy to 

jprovoke a speech from one of Minerva^s owls as a syllable 

f^m thy tongue, or a smile ixom l\v:y ^v^^, "W^Vl^ HYaa^ 

^oocess to thy hunting, and maj «i gc>^^<i«a xRfe^\. ^^ ^sa. 
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Hymettus, instead of a boar — thougbi truly, I think thou 
wouldst care as little for the one as the other." 

In this light jesting conversation the young Athenians 
passed the intervening journey, until they penetrated into the 
far woods of Hymettus. Then began all the excitement of 
the chase. The bajdng of the Thracian hounds, the call 
of the hunters, rang through the still woods. One by one the 
young companions separated, as they dashed in succession 
afler the bear. Even Hyas entered into the excitement of 
the scene, and followed for a short time the traces of the 
hunters. His cheek brightened with a faint, tender red, as 
he passed through the wilds of Hymettus, now breathing the 
clear fresh air on the mountain side, now plunging into the 
thick woody shades. But by degrees the sounds of the chase 
grew fainter, and he lost sight of the gay robes fluttering 
among the trees. His own passing enthusiasm became 
changed to weariness ; and as the traces of the chase and 
those who followed it grew more indistinct, and the deep 
solitudes of the place gathered around him, he ceased to take 
any interest in the sport which had at first seemed so 
pleasant. 

Hyas passed dreamily along, sometimes under the shade of 
trees, sometimes treading upon beds of fragrant thyme, where 
the musical bees kept up a perpetual murmur : first gay, and 
then, from its monotony, leading the mind to sad fancies. 
How strange it is, that in this world we shottld be ever 
sighing over the mutability of all things, when in the veriest 
trifles, even the sweet music of bees, an unchanging sameness 
becomes almost pain ! A thought such as this floated through 
the mind of the yonng Greek, and he began to moralize. It 
was one of the fantasies of his nature ; his life had been one 
of dreams, not of deeds, and he was ever more prone to muse 
than to act. 

Wearied already, but oppressed more with lassitude of 
mind than of body, the youth threw himself on a soil thymy 
bank, which sloped down to a io\Mi\aax\.\ xvaXi ^\sv5s3^5«»%t^^ 
but a clear, deep spring, that seem^^i ^ ^JsiNssw %a ^ 'to^i^»^* 
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1(8 waters welled forth as silently as a good man*s geaetom 
deeds ; looking on them, no one could tell from whence the 
hidden spring gushed forth. An opening in the trees above 
let in a rift of sapphire, so that the still surface of the lakelet 
teemed but the entrance to an enchanted region of cloudless 
blue, through which fairy clouds wandered like white floating 
birds. There was no trace of earthly defilement in the 
beautiful spring ; it seemed to have received heaven into its 
bosom, as one who loves takes the image of his beloved in his 
heart, which thus loses its own foulness, and is made holy to 
its inmost depths by the reception of that pure and lovely 
ideal. 

An inexpressible feeling, half sweet, half moumfol, op- 
pressed the soul of Hyas, shutting out all the real world, and 
transporting him into a fanciful region, in which the mind of 
youth makes its own paradise. He wondered that he had 
never before seen this lovely dell, with its solitary spring, out 
of which none save the birds appeared ever to have drunk ; 
upon which no eyes save those of the stars had ever looked. 
All the glow of excitement passed away from him, and lefl a 
quiet dreaminess ; the bear-hunt, the jests and laughter of 
his companions, were as utterly blotted out from his memory 
as though they had never been. He rested his head on a 
tufl of hyacinths, crushing the flowers to make his perfumed 
pillow, and remained for hours watching the diamond stars of 
sunlight, that flickered among the leaves of the smilax imder 
which he lay. 

" This is better than listening to the lore of Plato," thought 
Ilyas. "Ay, the bees talk a sweeter language than the 
philosopher. And to lie dreaming here is truer happiness 
than to follow the sports of the chase. Ah I if the philosopher 
is wiser than the worldly man, the poet is wiser than the 
philosopher. The god-shepherd of Admetus was happier in 
the meads of Thessaly than was Jove in his own Olympus." 

But by degrees a weariness of spirit crept over the youth, 
J fie same shadow clouded liis face no^ ^i^ YX^^i^ ^c>\i^ ;!i«vldat 
f^e gay Athenian troop. TTiere N«aa Wi \xTMivsb\:\^^^^\Qiw^^ 
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gnawing at his heart, and depriving it of rest. Beneath it^ 
influence the sky grew less blue — the warble of the birds 
changed from a carol into a dirge — ^the blessed, quiet loneli- 
ness of the woods became like the dull solitude of a desert. 
When the day became gradually overclouded with the shadows 
of the evening, Hyas felt glad ; there was a monotony in the 
continual sunshine which oppressed him. He longed for th6 
coming of twilight, with its tender gloom and its mysterious 
stars. They would soothe him ; those golden eyes of heaven 
would be like companions : he would be happy then, for Be 
would not feel alone. O poet-soul ! — type of poet- souls in all 
ages — ^here was thy vain yearning: ever seeking for some- 
thing higher, purer, and more satisfying ; putting aside the 
wine-cup of the present, with yet thirsty lips, and striving to 
quench that thirst with the life- waters of -some imagined 
future. This was thy nature, O poet-heart! whose bliss 
never is, but always is to come — that heart whose yearnings 
after a perfect ideal can never meet fruition, until God fills it 
with His eternal now. 

When the last simbeams were slanting through the trees, 
Hyas rose up, and came and stood by the margin of the spring. 
A faint shadow had crept over the dream-land which lay 
imaged in its bosom. Hyas gazed into its depths, and as he 
beheld, a strange phantom appeared to rise therein. Two 
beautiful eyes looked at him from beneath the still water. 
They were not the reflection of his own, for he stood too far 
off, so that his figure, Narcissus-like, cast no image in the 
stream. Nor were they the eyes of planets, for the evening 
sky was yet starless. Hyas trembled, but gazed on, until he 
saw the shadowy eyes assume form and brightness, and the 
phantom became a face of surpassing beauty, less like H 
woman's than an angel's. The young Greek instinctively 
looked behind him, but he was alone ; it was only imaged in 
the water that he could see the face. 

" It is the Naiad of the fountain," hft v<\v\«^<£t<i.\\a\5xoBa.^^^ 

instinctively recurring to the 'beViei \«\\\Ocv V\^ ^^qw.xvNx^^'^ 

beJd, " Yet the philosophers teV\ \ia XV^X. ^ «^^ ^^"^ ^ 
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types of the invisible spirit of nature— dreams of man's 
nnagining, and only dreams. Still the priests believe the 
contrary: Perhaps the tale of Hylas is no fable, and this 
lovely face is that of a nymph — ^I will dare to prove it." 

As he spoke, Hyas knelt down beside the fountain ; the 
face seemed to rise nearer and nearer to the surface, and two 
white cloud-like arms were stretched out, as if to meet his 
own. 

''Beautiful shadow, I will tempt all for thee!" cried the 
impetuous boy, and he plunged his arms downwards towards 
the phantom. They only met the chilly waters of the spring, 
which bubbled up as if in resistance to his vain energy, and 
foamed and dashed against the flowering reeds which fringed 
its margin. Tet, from the clear depths beyond, the wonderful 
face looked at him still. 

" I will come to thee, if it be to death," cried Hyas. " Oh, 
thou lovely one, where art thou?" 

He would have plunged headlong into the fountain, but 
that he felt himself restrained. A touch, light as the 
memory of some beloved embrace which has haunted us in 
dreams, and only dreams can again restore, was laid upon his 
neck. The strength of Antseus could not have had more 
power. He sank on the grass, like a child whom his mother 
overwhelms with her loving caresses, his eyes still fixed on 
the waters, and his voice still murmuring, ''Where art 
thou?" 

" I am beside Jhee, above thee, around thee ! " was the 
reply. 

It was unlike a human tone, yet it imparted nothing of 

the supernatural awe of a spirit visitant. It was more like 

that which we hear in solitary day-dreams, when the beloved 

fiice rises up before us like a vivid presence, and the beloved 

voice whispers in our ears words which are only the echo of 

our own hearts — ^words to which fancy alone gives a life-like 

leaUtjr, and yet we start and think "we hear them still. Such 

was the voice that answered t1ae imig«A^\o'ti<&^ ^^ ^l ^^ts&.. 

^& eyes wandered around. 
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*^ I see thee not, dream of my soul — ^I cannot find thee," 
was his mournful cry. How oil has it been echoed since ! 

^^ Look in the waters, and thou shalt behold me," answered 
the voice. " I am the ideal of beauty, of purity, of happiness. 
No man living ever saw me face to face, but the true poet 
may behold my shadow reflected in the deep waters of his 
own soul, when it is untroubled and unsustained. There he 
may see me, floating between himself and that heaven to 
which he ever looks, and whither all his aspirations tend. 
Thus, and only thus, when the poet takes heaven into his soul, 
as the still wave takes the sky, can he see that perfect ideal, 
which he alone is able to apprehend." 

Hyas drank in these words as a parched plant drinks in the 
droppings of April rain. The clouds passed away from his 
spirit, and it received new strength ; his dim dreams took 
form and shape, and became " a living soul." As leaf by 
leaf a blossom opens, until at last one glorious burst of sun- 
shine reveals the perfect fiower, so at once his spirit passed 
from the vagueness of youth to the full stature of manhood. 
The poet rose up from his dreamy sleep, as Adam awoke at 
the touch of God in Paradise, conscious of his existence, and 
glorying and rejoicing in his power. 

" This, then, is the image of bliss which I vainly sought," 
he cried. ^' This is the pure ideal which I found not in the 
pleasures of human life and human intercourse; for which I 
looked in the temples of the gods, in the schools of the phi- 
losophers, and, lo! it was not there. Now I recognise it, 
-now I am strong. Let me go forth to the world, and bring 
all men to look with me on thy face, O dream of beauty I 
Let me show forth light to their darkness; let me speak to 
them of purity and holiness, until the ideal is recreated in 
mortal clay, and men become themselves the realization of 
the inspired dream." 

Such was the first outburst of the poet heart. Hyas did 
not notice, that even while he spoke the well became dark 
with the darkening sky, and ^e iae.^ ^^X. V-^^ \^^^^^ ^^^ 
from its depths was no longex s^ii, '£>>>J^ ^\vs^ V^ njocss^^ 
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and saw nothing in the waters but the stars as they came 
out one by one, then his heart sank within him, and wonld 
have become weighed down with sorrow but for the dream- 
like voice, the consciousness of in-dwelling divinity. He rose 
and prepared to return; but first he stooped down, drank, 
and laved his forehead with the waters of the mysterious 
fountain. It was the baptism of his soul, consecrating it to 
the highest mission of man on earth^that of the (jod-sent| 
God-hallowed poet. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Pythian games had just begun, and the wide arena 
where they were celebrated was one moving mass of con- 
gregated humanity. There were assembled multitudes from 
all the Grecian States, giving to the scene an infinite variety. 
The rude Lacedemonian, in all the pride of his voluntary 
coarseness both of manners and attire, elbowed the elegant, 
efieminate Athenian; the barbarous, half-clad Etolian eyed 
with envious astonishment the blazing jewellery and rich 
attire of the luxurious Thessalian ; while the warlike Messe- 
nian looked with equal contempt upon both, and the peace- 
loving Achaian stood by with placid indifierence. 

The treaty made by Nicias had just terminated the first 
Peloponnesian war, and all the confiicting animosities of the 
various Greek provinces were lulled into a temporary calm. 
The Pythian solemnities were celebrated with unusual devo- 
tion; victor and vanquished, oppressor and oppressed, all met 
in peace and amity on the small, forest-bounded plain, where 
lay the temple of the Delphian Apollo. Beautiful indeed 
looked the costly shrine, the treasure-house of all the sacred 
wealth of Greece, where a common worship created one bond 
of union, which, among all the stormy wars of the contending 
states, remained unbroken to the last. All were brethren at 
the Pythian games, 
" Well met, well met, countrymaxi\— \\. \^ ^^m^^(kOTi% \ft ^ka 
friend's face in this wldeiTiesa oi Vwm^c^XjjV ^^ ^ 
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youth, whose glittering dress, as well as the golden grass- 
hoppers fastening back his long perfumed curls, bespoke him 
an Athenian. " Lycaon ! Stop — ^prithee, stop I" he persisted, 
catching hold of the sober-hued pallium of the person he 
addressed. '< I have been following thy tall head through the 
crowd these ten minutes ; no easy task, I assure thee.'* 

" Probably not," said the other, looking down with a half- 
sardonic smile on the small stature and effeminate attire of 
Eryx the Sophist. *' This place is not quite so attractire for 
an easy promenade as our Athenian Ceramicus, nor so good 
for the exhibition of gold and embroidery." 

"Eight, right, LycaonI I ever eschewed the Pythian 
games until now ; and I had reason. Pah I here is the stain 
of a dirty hand — that boor of an Acarnanian's, I vow I— on 
the embroidery worked by Phrynci's own taper fingers. And, 
by Hermes ! here is a jewel missing from the hem of my 
purple chlamys 1 It was that thief of a Cretan who helped 
me through the crowd. Oh, Lycaon, Lycaon, pity me I The 
richest gem in Athens I Alas, that it should fall into the 
hands of a Cretan knave ! " 

" As well belong to a knave as a fool," muttered Lycaon. 

'^ What was that thou saidst, friend?" asked Eryx, lifUng 
up his head from the piteous examination of his dilapidated 
garments. 

" Merely that the jewel was a foolish jewel to slip so readily 
from a master who valued it — ay, even higher than himself, 
which is saying a great deal/' 

" I did — ^I did, LycaonI" lamented the unconscious Eryx. 
" Alas, for my jewel I" 

"Couldst thou not follow that tall Cretan, and offer to 
teach him all thy wisdom in exchange for the jewel ? Con- 
vince him, by all the arguments you Sophists use, that 
what belongs to one man is not the property of another, 
unless he wants it more, or can use it better, or is able to 
steal it!" 

Eryx shook his head in "woeivA ^'esr^wA'sass^ \ 's^'s^'^«>^ 

ficquired $ophktTj bad {or8?i\;Lei^Vm\\v.^^^^^'^'^^^'^^^^ 
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"No, no, we will say no more of tbis, Lycaon. Only 
let me stay by thee, for thou will be a protection in tbi« 
crowd. Oh, what an enviable man was Hercules !" 

" What I with his lion's skin instead of thy Tyrian purple— 
his ignorance instead of the learning of Gorgias ? Fie, Eiyx 1 
I, who am only a poor disciple of that visionary dreamer 
Pythagoras, who never wore an embroidered robe in his life, 
and knew no difference between a pearl and an onyx-stone — 
even I have more respect for my master than to put forward 
the nobility of mere bodily force I The mind — the mind is 
all, as none should know better than Eryx." 

The little Sophist smiled the placid, benignant smile of 
gratified vanity, which, while enveloping him with its soft silken 
folds, proved as impenetrable as iron mail to all the shafts of 
sarcasm. He would have walked about fairly stuck all over 
with these arrows, as proud as an Indian of his robe of quills. 
Verily, there is a blessed unconsciousness in vanity I The 
self-distrustful, sensitive man, sometimes looks with momen- 
tary envy on the complacent fool. 

" Let me peep over thy shoulder, Lycaon : the games are 
beginning," said Eryx, trying to raise himself on tiptoe, in 
order to gaze in a direction where the movement of the crowd 
betokened some new sight. 

It was the priests, who in long order were descending 
the marble steps of the temple to take their station among the 
judges in the centre of the plain, where a canopy with purple 
hangings shut out the glaring light of the sun. An altar and 
a statue of Apollo were erected within, and beneath the seats 
of the judges the competitors in painting and sculpture had 
disposed their works. 

Eryx and Lycaon stood within a short distance of this 
post of honour ; and when the Sophist had recovered him- 
self, his tongue ran on glibly as ever, disposing itself for 
the idle criticism of one who is never at a loss for wordS;, 
because he never pauses to think. 
^^ There ia the great work of 1?axt\L«isVv3iS, ^"^^tomt^ ^^ 
tiie Lyre.' I haw it myself at "E^'h^Bxxa;' wi^^ ^^l^x^^ ^^-^ 
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fully alive to his own importance. "Lycaon, behold that 
head of Hermes — ^how gracefully the hair curls, just as we 
wear it at Athens now ! Well, that was my doing. I said 
to my friend the artist, 'Parrhasius, taste is everything; and 
as no one ever climbed to 013'mpus to see how the god wore 
his hair, we must arrange it as we see the most beautiful and 
tasteful of men on earth arrange theirs/ And so Parrhasius 
assented — nay, requested me to be his model. Observe, 
Lycaon, the very number of curls is the same 1 But thou 
look'st not at the picture ! " 

" No ; for Parrhasius is a fool ; and so are all those who 
spend time in adorning men's bodies and leave their minds a 
ruin. It may suit those to whom animal life is all, but I — 
'tis a different thing with us." 

" Truly thou art another man, Lycaon, since thou didst 
take to this Pythagorean whim. A sudden change ! Thou 
wert the merriest jester of all our troop, and now thou art 
full of the delights of poverty and wisdom ; they always go 
together hand in hand." 

" As riches and folly," sneered Lycaon. 

" Well, well, the times are changed since we went 
hunting on Mount Hymettus. There was that quiet boy 
Hyas " 

^' As great a fool as any, with his dreams and his vagaries 
—all springing from ignorance," said the caustic follower of 
the sect which had degenerated from the pure doctrines of its 
founder into a theory of mingled cynicism and mysticism, to 
which was united all the pride of learning. 

'' I always thought so : of course he was an ignorant 
fellow ; he did not even know how to wear his pallium 
gracefully," said Erjrx. " He had no wit either — ^not a single 
biting answer could he return ; and as for beauty — ^bah ! 
one would have thought he was ashamed to exhibit his teeth 
for he never laughed." 

" Perhaps that was the wisest thing he could do. I 
bad forgotten the boy siuoe 1 Vi^ fe:3wetka* \^\i!^'^^'^ 
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** Ob, no; be bas long disappeared ! I saw bim once after 
the bear-bunt, and tben be seemed in a strange, wild frenzy, 
not like bis old melancboly mood. He made me a speecb, 
inore dull tban even tbe long-winded ones of Plato. I could 
not understand it, so I left bim." 

" Possibly be was mad," 

'' It might be; and in bis madness be peiished most likely, 
• for be was neyer beard of afterwards. But see, tbe trial 
begins between Parrbasius and another ! Ah, I know bim ! 
'Tis the young Zeuxis, a poor upstart. He to rival Parrba- 
sius, who wears tbe golden crown, and calls himself the ' King 
of Painters !* But I must be mute." 

''Thank tbe gods for that!" ejaculated the Pythagorean 
aside. '' Ah, my master, the three years* probation of silence 
was a wise law of thine." 

The painters stood forth, each beside his work. The eyes 
of all the assembly turned on that of the young Zeuxis ; a 
bunch of grapes, glowing and luscious. 

" It is life itself — ^it would deceive the very birds I" cried 
the multitude. 

** We will see," answered Parrbasius ; and be ordered one 
of his slaves to bring a linnet. 

The bird flew at the canvass, and pecked eagerly at the 
deceitful banquet. A shout of triumph greeted the trembling, 
shrinking youth ; and be lifted up his bead with a look of 
pleasure. 

'' Now, Parrbasius, raise the curtain that bides thy picture,** 
said Zeuxis, when the shouts ceased. 

The haughty painter's lips curled. 

'' Foolish boy, the curtain is the picture ! See, O judges, 
Zeuxis deceived the bird, but Parrbasius bas deceived Zeuxis 
himself I Which is the greater ? " 

'' Parrbasius ! Parrbasius, is the king of painters !" echoed 
the crowd ; while Parrbasius drew his purple robe round him 
in stately triumph. He thought more of that ovation than 
of the glory of his art. 
JSeaxjs neitber trembled nor looked "Vi-amVia^ tlq^ \ \»;^ 
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whole bearing seemed changed. With a loftj smile, lie 
turned away from the enthusiastic crowd. 

" Thou has triumphed, Parrhasius," he said ; " but I have 
another picture still." 

He placed it before the eyes of all : it was the young 
Apollo slaying the Python, and never did painter's dream 
embody a more divine image. The god stood serene in his 
triumph ; calm, yet joyful ; his foot on the serpent's neck, 
his bright hair thrown back ; seeming less proud of victory 
over the mud-created reptile that grovelled at his feet than 
conscious of the inward strength which had caused the earth- 
born creature to be conquered by the divine. 

The crowd were silent — awe-struck for a moment. Genius 
ever has this power of bowing the multitude with a motion 
akin to fear. But soon they turned to the painted curtain 
of Farrhasius ; the petty cheat was more to them than the 
glorious image with its deep allegory. They could under- 
stand the first, the latter was beyond them. 

"Zeuxis is a great man, but Parrhasius is the king of 
painters 1" was the cry that sealed the destiny of both. 

The young Zeuxis took his picture in his arms, as if it 
were a beloved and slighted child, and descended the platform. 
His face was very pale, but there was a firmness on the 
compressed lips, a strength and dignity on the noble brow, 
that seemed strange in one vanquished. 

" I have lived for Fame ; I will now live for Art alone," 
murmured the young painter. His life records the glorious 
result of that vow. 

And now came on the great trial of all, the competition in 
those arts especially sacred to Apollo— poesy and song. The 
musicians came with their cheerful lyres, their wailing fiutes, 
and, above all, the harp which the god loved, and failing 
which Hesiod himself was once forbidden to chant his songs 
at the Pythian solemnities. The minstrels hymned the praises 
of their divinity until the multitude were entranced with joy ; 
the choral strains rose up to \.\i^ ovet-^'Mi^Tw^ «»^ffa3Ks^^. ^ 
Parnassus, so that the Muses \iie,m^^"^v% \si\^gpxV^K^^^^«s^* 
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down and listened to the orisons of their worshippers. 
Enthusiastically the crowd echoed the song ; tributary 
wreaths of flowers fell on the lyres and harps ; and then, 
when the rejoicing music faded into silencey a poet 
appeared. 

He was a young man, whose flowing golden hair, and lithe, 
graceful statui-e, together with the small harp which he bore 
in his hand, made him not an unapt representative of the 
Greek ideal of the god of Delphi. The multitude were 
startled ; not a breath stirred the air when the poet began. 

He sang, in a kind of recitative, a hymn to Apollo, as 
the Serpent-slayer, the Deliverer from Evil. He spoke of the 
wondrous birth at Delphi — ^half earthly, half divine ; sprung 
from a mortal mother, yet imbued with the spirit of divinity ; 
' 80 that from very infancy it burst at once to the full strength 
and stature of a man — ^nay, of a god 1 Then he celebrated 
Apollo the inspired — the giver of song and poetry — ^the child 
of heaven, born to enlighten earth, whose presence was as 
the sun itself, kindling the world with life, and warmth, and 
loveliness ; at whose very birth all Nature rejoiced, and grew 
brighter imder the footsteps of the divine child I 

Again, he changed his strain, and sang of the terrible 
Python — ^the serpent created out of mud and slime — the 
curse of the world, crawling along with head never raised 
except to devour and destroy that which is beautiful ; hideous 
itself, and hating beauty — ^vile, and seeking to convert good 
to its own nature — ^the incarnation of Evil. 

" It comes," he chanted, " nearer still ; the numbing power 
of its pestiferous breath is already cast upon the son of Jove I 
Shall he perish ? No ; he is strong — strong in his purity, his 
beautiful and fearless youth ! The spirit of the god is in 
him ; he knows it — he feels it, and enters on the fray. 
Shrink not, ye spirits of earth and heaven who behold the 
conflict — shrink not if, at times, the young limbs quiver, the 
breath comes faint ; it is the earthly mother-nature that clings 
to him, hut the child of heaven caniio\.isC^\ ^^^\i\a^<iot ia 
on the serpeutf the creature writ\xea va.\x\^ ^^^-V)qxqr»\ 'Sj^^jrk 
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Evoe, Apollo ! Shout for the Deliverer from Evil 1 Grenius 
has conquered the world ! " 

The poet ceased, and stood with flashing eyes and dilated 
stature, himself appearing the incarnation of the triumphant 
god of whom he sang. The multitude felt it, and while the 
wild chorus of "Evoe, Evoe, Apollo!" was re-echoed from 
them as from one man, all eyes turned with a superstitious 
wonder towards the inspired being who had thus swayed 
them. 

"It is the god himself!" cried some; and they looked 
toward the summit of Parnassus, where the sunset rested, as 
if they almost expected to see the chariot of Apollo awaiting 
the divine minstrel. The poet stood, now no longer excited, 
but calm and very pale, though with a glad and holy light 
beaming in his eyes, while a stream of golden glory rested on 
his hair, and stole down to the harp which he yet held in his 
arms. 

The priests — wise hypocrites, who knew the falsehood 
of their outward forms, but did not know the divine truth of 
the myth thus shadowed forth — the priests smiled aside at 
the ignorant enthusiasm of the crowd, yet repressed it not. 
How should they? But one of the judges, a good and wise 
man, addressed the minstrel :— 

" Who art thou, whose song has moved us thus ?" 

The youth bent his head, then lifted it in noble pride, and 
said, in the same low, sweet tone which had once been heard 
in the woods of Hymettus — 

" I am Hyas the Athenian." 

" Jupiter save us ! " cried a small gaudy butterfly of a man, 
springing from the shoulder of another much taller, who 
stood in the crowd near the judges' post of honour; " Jupitei 
save us ! it is the mad boy come to life again 1 Hyas, Hyas, 
here is thy friend Eryx, who always loved thee ; and Lycaon 
—he will sneer at thee no more, I promise. Turn round and 
look at us, noble Hyas ! " 

These shrill exclamations failed in ajtttaAtv\\.SE^ l\2t& ^^^f^so^^ 
of the youib to whom ihey -wet^ a'i&t^^^'^'^^Ns^ ^^vrrrs^^^^ 
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migbtily amusing the crowd, whom Eryz harangued with 
his native volubility. 

"Yes, fellow-citizens and Greeks, I assure you I know 
him quite well. He often used to say, * Eryx, thou art my 
dearest friend 1' Oh, what a noble youth he was, and how . 
I grieved when I thought he was dead ! One half of my long 
locks hang still in the temple at Athens as mournful offerings 
to his manes." 

"Where didst thou borrow those thou now hast?" was 
the sportive inquiry of the crowd ; while a fruitless attempt 
was made to snatch the golden grasshoppers from the abundant 
curls of the Sophist. 

" Idiot, come away," muttered the Pythagorean ; and Eryx 
was almost carried off in the strong arms of Lycaon, still 
calling upon " Hyas, his dear, noble friend Hyas," to come to 
his succour. 

Meantime, heedless, unconscious of all that passed in 
the crowd beneath, Hyas bent before the judges, to receive the 
crown which was imiversally decreed as his due. The white- 
haired judge who first addressed him, placed the wreath of 
palm -leaves on his head, saying — 

" Take thy meed, my countryman, for Athens has cause to 
be proud of thee. Her noblest ones will welcome thee when 
thou re-enterest the city gates ; and none will rejoice in thee 
more than Eurymedon. Greeks, cry, all of you. Hail to the 
Pythian victor I Hail to Hyas the Athenian !" 

The poet had triumphed ; a little while and his name would 
ring through Greece ; statues would immortalize him while 
living ; his native city would do homage before him. Hyas 
thought of all this — it rushed upon him like a flood of radiant 
joy, and his imagination was dazzled. He descended the raised 
canopy with the step of a king; he saw nothing but a con- 
fused mass of gazing countenances, heard nothing but the 
murmur of rapturous applause, that followed him even to his 
home at Delphi. There he passed into solitude, like one who 
glides from sunshine into shade. XeX. V)lafe ^xcl ^-a.^^^ ^^a 
J^sfheshing, for it gave him oppoTlunitj ixxW^ V>^xa ^\i\.\x» Vl, 
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" What 18 poetry without fame ? I never knew its true bliss 
until now," he munnurecL " Oh, fame is glorious I glorious !" 

A faint sigh met his ear, and the face of the poet became 
clouded as he looked on one to whom his joy brought bitter* 
' ness ; at least, he thought so ; but Hjas knew not the heart 
of Zeuxis. 

'^ Fame is glorious ; but there is one thing more glorious 
still — the power to deserve it 1" said the young painter. " I 
rejoice with thee, my friend; not so much because that palm- 
crown decks thy brow, and the shouts of praise yet ring in 
thine ears, but because thou hast fulfilled thy mission, and 
the poet stands confessed. The world has acknowledged 
thee ; it is well ; but if not, thou wouldst have been the divine 
poet still. Hail to thee, dear Hyas I ** 

So soflly, yet not sadly, were these words uttered, that 
Hyas was melted to tears. He fell on his friend^s neck and 
embraced him. 

" Oh, Zeuxis, would that thou hadst been the victor, too 1 
Thou art greater than I. Can I trust the shouts of those 
voices that were silent towards thee? Oh, my friend, that I 
could give thee my joy, and take thy sorrow !'* 

" It is no sorrow, Hyas," calmly answered the painter : 
" it is only a broken dream ; and I wake stronger and wiser 
to follow after the real and the true." 

Hyas listened, but there was an incredulous whisper in his 
heart ; and the palm-leaves fluttered on his brow, like the 
caressing wings of the angel-faced fiend which lures men on, 
by the spell of vanity, ambition, or love of fame, to sell their 
souls for one moment^s shout of acclaim, one hour of flattered 
pride. Already between Hyas and the pure ideal of his 
aspirations a shadow crept, and the blessed vision which had 
haunted him through all his years of wandering, when the 
poet's soul struggled in its swaddling-bands, which had sus- 
tained him through doubts and fears, and nurtured his spirit 
into perfect manhood — the beautiful dx^^xiv. \^ia ^j^conss^ Vs^- 
gotten. The /ace in the fountain liio^jAivjciaX. wAl^\s3^^ 's^'^a^ 
in memory. 
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CHAPTEBin. 

^ Leave me, gcx>d friends " said Hyas, when the procesrion 
in his honour was escorting the young poet over the hills ci 
Hymettus to his native Athens, which had opened her gates 
in triumphant pride to receive the Pythian victor. *' Leave 
me, kind friends ; I must have an hour of solitude and medi- 
tation : this pomp is too much," wearily added he, while a 
lurking smile somewhat counteracted the meaning of his half 
haughty, half languid tones. 

" There spake the noble Hyas, the son of Apollo I " cried 
the multitude, ready for the time to echo and applaud every 
wish of their idol. '^ Let him have his will, and be lefl alone 
to seek inspiration from the god.*' 

" Ah, Lycaon, how great it is to be a poet ! " exclaimed 
the ever-constant Eryx, who followed like a shadow after 
wealth and popularity. '' How noble is Hyas, to steal away 
from the adoring crowd for peaceful solitude." 

" A month ago, and it would have been called paltry 
affectation," said Lycaon, with an envious sneer curling his 
lip. 

The tones caught the ear of Hyas, and his cheek crimsoned, 
while a momentary sting of conscience barbed the arrow- 
words. But soon the applauding murmur around lulled the 
passing pain ; and Hyas stepped from his chariot with a 
heart that swelled with conscious pride. The shout of the 
multitude arose behind him, and reached even to the dim 
recesses of the wood. What a change 1 Could it be, that he 
who passed along with a step so lofty, whose jewelled gar* 
ments swept the dead leaves as he moved, was indeed the 
dreamy youth who had walked under the same green shades 
with timid foot and drooping head, almost shrinking from the 
whisper of the boughs ? 

" Ejjx said truly," murmured Hyas \ " it is great to be 
s poet, to sway the multitude, and \ie viot^VYg^ "^^^ ^ \^ 
— Apollo bimBelf could desire no moxe* \^ '^^ \^wss^ \^ 
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yetnm thus with the pomp, power, and success, of whicli I 
dieamed long ago in this spot. No; not that olden dream," 
be added, as a consciousness, against which he would fain 
have steeled his heart, oppressed it despite his will. '' Not 
the same dream, but another far higher. — Yes, it must be 
higher ! How idle was that visionary fancy of making the 
world wiser and nobler — -myself the while unknown I No; 
it is best to dazzle and blind them with my glory, as I 
do now." 

And, as he passed on, in his fancy the sunshine seemed to 
wrap him with radiance; the birds to sing paeans of welcome; 
the very branches to bend before him in homage. 

^ All Uicse were once ministrants of inspiration to me ; I 
am now made to immortalize them. Hejoice, woods ! for 
one of the great of earth is come among you. And thou, 
beautiful face, how gloriously thou wilt beam on me when I 
bring my triumph to thy fountain I On, then, on I " 

Thus thought Hyas. As he came with a proud step to 
the mystic dell, he never looked at the £owers that grew in 
his path, but trod them under his feet; and it seemed that 
their perfumed lives were exhaled in a wordless complaint 
against man's cruelty. At last he came to the charmed spring, 
and looked in. 

Alas for Hyas! no beautiful phantom beheld he there. 
7he waters were dark and troubled, and swayed with a 
strange and restless motion. Even the overhanging liUes on 
the brim sought in vain for their shadows in the cloudy 
depths beneath ; and though the sky above was serenely 
blue, as on the day when it looked down upon the young 
dreamer resting on his hyacinth couch, yet it found no reflex 
on the darkened wave. As Hyas beheld, he sighed with a 
deep and bitter sigh; and the pines around the fountain 
answered it with a dirge-like moan. 

O change I O mournful change I the world with its vain- 
glorious pomp, and its petty vanity, had <io\3a& \ifc^?«^jecv ^^c^^ 
poet and hia pure ideal, and ticie ^^Ass^^ Ycaa^ ^«^5>.^ "^^ 
kmger there. He would see it bo mox^, iot ^^ >aK>aN»«^R^ 
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holiness of bis spirit was gone. The blue dream-land, witk 
its white floating clouds — glad fancies that had studded the 
heaven of holy aspirations; the beautiful eyes which had 
looked into his, full of calmness and peace, and love that 
wore in its semblance only so much of earth as to temper the 
radiance of the divine — gone — ^all gone ! The inner Hfe, the 
Ideal after which he had striven, was no more. 

The trees waved, the birds sang, the clouds wandered over 
the sky; but there was a change, a bitter and a mournful 
change — ^the more sorrowiul since Hyas knew it not. He 
persuaded himself that the past had been an idle dream of 
excited fancy ; that no. sweet face had ever beamed from the 
depths of the fountain ; that its waters must always have 
been obscure as now. He would seek no more for a vain 
shadow, the creation of his own brain. So he rose up, and 
turned away with haste. As he departed, he fancied onoe 
that a faint, mournful voice called him by name; but at that 
moment gorgeous robes flashed through the trees; the sound 
of lyres and flutes mingled with the birds* songs, and above 
all, arose the cry of '* Hyas 1 hail to Hyas the noble poet, 
the pride of Athens 1 " That loud world-shout drowned the 
inward voice ; it melted into silence, and was heard no 
more. 

Athens wore a festal garb in honour of the young victor. 
All to him was sunshine ; the senators gave him their tardy 
praise; the philosophers spoke of him to their pupils; and 
the youth of Athens, who had once numbered him among 
their companions, now recounted his sayings of old, and dis- 
covered that they had seen in him innumerable signs of 
dawning genius even then. Eryx constituted himself priest 
and flatterer-general to the new idol; and Hyas endured his 
vapid sayings with a complaisance that sprang half from 
indifference, half from an ever-restless desire to be free from 
■his own thoughts. In the midst of his glory, the same 
gloom that had oppressed him of old, stole over the heart of 
the poet; but it was not now a light autumn-mist, it was a 
ihJck darkaesa that could not be 9Yre]^t away. Pay aftest 
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day, flight afler night, it gathered more and more. It sat 
with him at the banquets given in his honour; it followed 
him in the streets that resounded with his praise; it haunted 
him as the pale spectre of the Spartan virgin haunted her 
murderer. And it was just; for he had destroyed — ^not a 
mortal life, but one infinitely more precious — ^the life within. 
He had been the slayer of his own soul. 

Of all the early companions of Hyas, Eryx the Sophist 
was the only one with whom he now maintained any fellow- 
ship. Lycaon dwelt at Athens ; but there was something in 
the icy haughtiness of the Pythagorean that revolted against 
the yet warm nature of the poet. Lycaon fenced himself 
round with the pomp and pride of wisdom, and poured from 
that rugged fortress all the arrows of his sharp and poisoned 
wit. Hyas loved him not ; and he hated Hyas with all the 
bitterness of an envious aQd disappointed spirit. 

Thus went on the world without, and thus the world 
within. How little did the two assimilate ! At last, darker 
and darker grew the soul of Hyas ; and his songs, once so 
redolent of all that was noble, happy, and pure, now became 
full of grim sorrow or biting satire, so that many shrank from 
him. There was one true and earnest spirit that would have 
poured balm on the wound ; but Zeuxis was far away, in his 
quiet and lowly home, training towards all lofly purposes the 
great soul that had kept true, and would evermore keep true 
to its own lofty ideal. 

" I am almost weary of being thy friend, Hyas," said the 
sharp voice of Eryx. " It is quite a labour to make excuses 
for thy waywardness. Half the city complains of thee, the 
other half wonders at thee." 

" I care not," wearily replied Hyas, stretching himself on 
the silken cushions of his dwelling, which was enriched with 
all the costliness of wealth, and adorned with all that taste 
could bestow. 

" But thou oughtest to care," persisted the Sophist. " Come, 
there is a banquet to-day at Eurymedon's. Ha! ha! thy 
(ace brightens at the name. Thou rememberest the Pythian 
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crown still. Well, Eurymedon has just returned to Athepi, 
and seeks thee, Hyas." 

''Does he so?" said the poet, relapsing again into ihe 
careless indifference which was becoming habitual to him* 

'< Yes ; and he is a very particular friend of mine, and he 

has one fair daughter, who But I am silent," affectedly 

lisped the young man, glancing at the reflection of his smidl 
dapper self in a shield of polished steel, which, no longer 
used in warfare, was made an appliance of vanity. 

Hyas turned away in as much disgust as his languid 
manner could assume. 

" Harpocrates aid thee, then ; thou needest his help much !" 
he answered. 

"Ah, Hyas, but if thou didst care for beauty, truly 
Eurymedon's daughter is very fair. I have oflen thought 
how well the wild thyme garland will become her brow when 
I bring her home in the bridal chariot." 

" Is it even so?" said Hyas, smiling. " And the girl loves 
thee?" 

" Why not ? I am rich. I have poured at her threshold 
a very ocean of libations ; covered it with garlands ; stripped 
whole boughs of smilax for leaves whereon to write ' Euthyma.' 
A sweet name, is it not ? Of course she will choose me as 
her bridegroom, and her father will confirm it. O Euthjnna 1 
beautiful Euthyma 1" 

" Hast thou done talking, Eryx?" was the impatient reply 

" Hyas, thou art cruel I But thou hast never been in 
love!" 

** Have I not, when I have simg every fair face in Athens? 
But they are all alike — woman's love is a merry jest. How- 
ever, I am willing to go to Eurymedon's. He had a kind 
voice and look, which were pleasant to me, and I would fain 
see him again. Come 1" 

The two companions went to the banquet. All the guests 

rose at their enti^nce ; and the couch nearest to the host was 

given to Hyas. The young man felt glad to be under the 

» trtfiuence of the kindly face of the aged senatori which canied 
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wiiii it an inexplicable charm. The beauty of a calm, holy, 
and benign old age, impressed Hyas with like feelings oi 
quietness and peace. All the conflicting elements of the 
banquet, wherein were mingled the courtly sportiveness of 
Alcibiades, the grave discourse of Plato, the acute but shallow 
wit of Grorgias the Sophist, could not turn the attention of 
Hyas from his host. And when, after the customary liba- 
tions, fair young slaves came in as cup-bearers, and the 
thoughts of the guests were divided between the rich wines 
of Eurymedon and the beauty of his handmaidens, Hyas 
heeded neither, tmtil Eryx crept to him and pulled his em* 
broidered sleeve. 

"Look, Hyas, it is herself! How strange that she should 
be here ! Hush ! but look 1" 

Hyas looked, and at the further end of the chamber stood 
a young girl. She was attired like the slaves, but her face 
and form were half concealed by a light veil, and she seemed 
shrinking from observation behind the heavy purple curtains. 
From beneath the gauze-like drapery of her veil she looked 
eagerly towards the unconscious guests. Hyas trembled 
under the fixed gaze of those beautiful eyes — ^Uiey reminded 
him of an almost forgotten dream. Strange ! most straxige I 
the lovely girlish face that gleamed from beneath the shadowy 
veil resembled the vision that Hyas had seen in the pure days 
of his youth. It was the earthly semblance of the face in 
the fountain. 

As the poet looked, his whole being felt a thrill. He could 
have sprung to meet the heavenly vision, but it seemed to 
melt away, slowly, lingeringly, like the image in the water. 
When he saw it no more, Hyas felt as if the light of day had 
been suddenly withdrawn. Eryx whispered his idiot raptures ; 
the confused murmur of voices arose ; the conversation was 
mingled with Bacchic song : but Hyas heard nothing — ^his 
eyes were fixed on the purple curtain which had shut out the 
lovely image. Only once when he turned he encountered the 
fixed look of Lycaon the Pythagorean — a look of scorn, anger, 
anxiety. The eyes of the two young men met, a2id tboa^ 
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tiimed inTOlilntarily to the same object — the curtain beneaih 
which Euthyma had stood. At that moment each read the 
other's heart. 

" Thou art pale and weary : our festal mirth suits not tliy 
tastes, Hyas," said the good Eurymedon. " Thou wouldst 
leave the banquet ? Well, I have a garden that Flora herself 
might love. The evening breeze under the olive-trees will 
be more pleasant than this scene to a poet like thee. Go, 
dear Hyas." 

And gladly Hyas crept away, for his heart was full. That 
sudden vision had brought back feelings that had hitherto 
seemed dead within him ; all the freshness of his youth, its 
pure aspirations, its earnestness afler the good and the true, 
its bursting joy and its pensive dreaminess, more delicious 
stilL He wandered under the olive shades with a strange 
feeling, half-glad, half-mournful; and ever between the flick- 
ering leaves, and in the cloud -shadows of the sky, his fancy 
seemed to picture that beautiful face. 

At length he heard through the trees a voice singing, whose 
sweetness seemed like that of those divine eyes translated into 
music. He listened : it was one of his own songs ; a song of 
that old happy time when the poet^s soul first burst to a con- 
soiousness of its power, and overflowed with holy thoughts, 
and world-wide love, and purest gladness, before the shadow 
had come between him and his nobler self, and shut out the 
image of the fountain. It was a joyous hymn, which the 
|x)et*s heart had sent up to heaven, a loving call on the whole 
brotherhood of true men throughout the world. As he 
listened, its spell made the cloud that had so long over- 
shadowed him melt away into a holy dew. Hyas leaned 
his head against the tliick olive- trees and wept. Oh, how 
blessed were those tears I 

The strain ceased, and another voice broke like a harsh 
tone on that happy dream. 

" Euthyma, not weary.yet of the Pythian victor's songs ?" 

'^ All Athens sings them, and why not I ?'' was the answer* 
idkfiyas felt it came from no other lips than hers. 
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'* The more since thy wild fantasy has been gratified, and 
thou hast looked upon the poet's face. How would thy father 
have frowned had he known that only a slave's mantle hid 
kis treasure from. the rude eyes of the banqueters?" 

"I saw them not," murmured Euthyma; "I only saw 
himr 

"What, thy father I" 

'^Hyas, HyasI" softly anS'Wered the girl, as if she took 
pleasure in lingering over the name ; it had never before 
sounded so sweet to him who bore it. <' Yes ; I am glad I 
looked ; he is like my dream. Oh, nurse ! how beautiful he 
is, with his long golden hair and his sweet eyes! I could 
kneel before him and think it was the Apollo that Zeuxis 
drew I " 

" That which Eurymedon brought from Delphi, and which 
thou art watching and gazing at day after day?" 

" Why not, dear nurse ? It is beautiful, therefore I love it ; 
even as I love the songs of Hyas. Is this wrong?" 

" Maybe not; thou wert ever too wise for me, child : only 
I would not the Athenian maidens should know that the 
daughter of Eurymedon thinks and speaks thus tenderly of 
a stranger. But the sun is setting, and my master will be 
calling thee." 

"I will come soon," answered Euthyma; "when I have 
VQXig my orisons to Apollo, the god of Hyas, who inspires 
and watches over him, the Athenians say." And then her 
clear young voice awoke again in a portion of the hymn 
wherein the poet had celebrated the Deliverer from Evil. 
Hyas looked through the leaves and beheld Euthjrma where 
she stood, with the warm glow of sunset falling on her face, 
and lighting up her hyacinthine hair. Her presence filled 
his whole being, transfusing it with unutterable joy; he 
moved not; he did not even wish to go nearer, lest the dream 
should vanish ; but he watched her and knew that he had 
ibund the one ti*ue love of life, to which all others are but 
shadows — ^the reflection of his own nature on that of another 
— the ideal of his soul. >.'m^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



I 



FfiOH the day of Eurjmedon's banquet a deeper meaning 
awoke in the poet*s songs; the divine shadow of Love had 
fallen upon his spirit, and sublimated all things to its own 
essence. There had been a time when, goaded on by the 
never-satisfying longing, the dreary void which was in his 
heart, the poet in his thirst for wild excitement had degraded 
his holy mission, and given his power of song to Bacchic 
orgies, to worldly adulation of the rich or the beautiful, or to 
that bitter satire which keeps its Argus-eyes open tc the evil 
it decries, until it ceases to believe in the very existence of 
good* All this could be no longer. Those beautiful eyes 
seemed ever looking into the depths of his heart, and beneath 
their influence all thoughts that had once defiled it fled away. 
Again the haunting image of his boyhood rose up before him ; 
it was now mingled with an earthly ideal, as pure and almost 
as beautiful. The face of the fountain seemed but a shadow- 
ing forth of the beloved Euthyma. 

The daughter of Eurymedon remained shut up in her 
customary but not unpleasing solitude ; at stated times 
mingUng with other high-born women in the religious pro- 
cessions, which formed the only intercourse which Athenian 
maidens had with the world. Euthyma had known no other 
life, and desired none. She had created around her a dreamer's 
paradise; its centre one blissful image, the embodiment of 
what 2^uxis painted and Hyas sung. The day which had so 
strangely coloured the poet's fate was not without its influence 
on her. Her dim dreams took shape and hue, and were trans* 
formed into the love-idol that a true woman makes to herself 
but once in a lifetime. Its presence haunted her, engrossing 
her whole soul, ruling her thoughts, until all converged towards 
itself. The glorious image was now no ideal transcript of 
perfection, no pictured Apollo ; it came in human likeness, 
with the bright floating air and the deep clear eyes, the like* 
jsess of Hjraa I Ere the maiden "kxvsvj \\. \i^x^€d, V«t \^^5iaix 
^miration bad become woman^s \ove> 
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A love like this has in it something of religious adoration^ 
inasmuch as it is long content with the simple worshipping of 
its divinity, and looks no more for a return than the priestess 
at the shrine expects that the god should vouchsafe audible 
answer to her vows. So Euthyma, absorbed in the bliss of 
loving, never dreamed of being herself loved: only at times 
when the poet's songs reached her loneliness, imbued with all 
the new life with which she herself had inspired them, they 
found a mysterious echo in Euthyma's bosom. Sometimes 
their outburstings of love made her heart thrill with answexing 
joy, and then caused it almost to cease its beating, chilled by 
a vague jealousy ; while a sadness xmcontrollable possessed 
her. How happy must be the maiden whom Hyas loved! 
Tet it might be only a poet's ideal ; Euthyma almost hoped 
thus, and yet she knew not why. 

The great festival of the Athenian maidens was the Pana* 
thenssa. These days of religious celebration in honour of 
Minerva came in the pleasant season of early summer, and 
the young patrician maidens, who then appeared in procession 
as camphoric counted, for months and months previous, the 
time when they should walk through the city, admiring and 
admired, bearing their golden baskets and following the sacred 
pqflos, the embroidered garment of Minerva. Many a young 
heart beat with anticipation, vanity, or curiosity; one rejoiced 
to mingle in the gay show, another to wear her rich garments, 
a third to show her dazzling beauty to men's eyes. Euthyma 
had but one thought — ^that there she would see Hyas. She 
knew not how faithfully heart responded to heart ; that when 
the poet was reminded of the new glory he would acquire — 
since, according to the custom lately introduced by Pericles, 
the solemnities were to be crowned by hymns in praise of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, the chosen bard none other than 
the Pythian victor, the darling of the Athenians — Hyas 
cared for nothing, thought of nothing, save that in the glitter* 
ing show he would surely see again the beautiful face which 
bad become bia inspiration — ^t\ie fae^ o^lL\)J^!>:ycc«b* 

The procession passed by in «3i \V» ^tk^\ ^^ ^^ 
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the city, with their green olive boughs ; the armed warriors ,* 
the 8tranger9, each carrying the symbol of his foreign birth, a 
small gilded boat; the youths, crowned with millet, chanting 
peeans to the goddess ; and last of all the golden basket-bearers, 
or canephori. On came the virgin troop, some with their eyes 
cast down in maidenly shame-facedness ; others with bold, 
wandering looks, seeking for admiration ; and some darting 
now and then, from under their long lashes, passing glances, 
like frightened deer. 

Hyas had sought to be free from the prying friend who 
ever kept close to him in all public places, as if seeking to 
catch the infection of fame through perpetual contiguity. But 
Eryx was more piersevering still. 

"Hyas, Hyas, look !" cried the sharp, distinct tones of the 
Sophist, as the last division of canephori passed by. One of 
the maidens started — trembled ; the golden basket which she 
bore on her head fell to the ground, and all its flowery trea* 
sures were poured at her feet. 

Oh, happy lover! who was close by to gather up the scat- 
tered flowers, whose hand replaced the graceful burden, and 
touched for one moment the soft, scented hair on which it 
rested ; and, oh, happy maiden ! who, as the procession moved 
on, looked up amidst her blushes and met those earnest eyes, 
and felt that their mute language was none other than the 
eloquence of love. At once heart sprang to heart with a glad 
response; each had tbund, and knew that it had found, its 
other self — ^the life of its life. Henceforth, whenever the calm 
home-solitude of Eurymedon's daughter was visited by the 
poet^s songs, they spoke unto her as soul speaks to soul. 
Oflen, afler the Athenian fashion of wooing, garlands were 
hung at her threshold by invisible hands, and she saw her 
name carved on the trees ; while many an olive-leaf floated in 
her path bearing the same inscription-^" Eudiyma;^ but the 
maiden heeded not these outward signs of the power of her 
beauty over many others. She felt only the silent worship, 
deepest of all, of one. 
I At last Eurymedon called his only child to him, and told 
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her that the time was come when the bridal chariot must bear 
her from her father's house to that of another. Then it was 
that a terrible fear fell upon the heart of the young dreamer, 
and reality shut out all the dim visions of fancy. 

" Oh, father, I am so happy, I seek no bridegroom ! Let 
me stay with thee I " implored the girl. 

Eurymedon answered her gently and kindly, but told her 
that the last of his house must not die unwedded, and that of 
the three wooers who sought her she must choose one. There 
was a flitting smile on the father's lips, as he took her hand 
and led her to where these suitors awaited her presence ; the 
old nurse, as she met her master's eye, arranged Euthyma's 
veil, kissed the blushing, weeping face of her darling, and 
bade her be comforted, for she was happier than she deemed. 

Eurymedon's daughter glanced fearfully at the three who 
sought her hand. Eryx, whose attire was a very rose- 
garden of perfumes and hues, flung himself at her feet. 
Lycaon, drawing up his tall person in all the pride of learning, 
seemed to think he did great honour to the shrinking girl in 
making her the bride of a philosopher. The third stood a 
little retired, looking on her with eyes of speechless love. 
Euthyma met them, and a deep joy beamed in her own ; her 
whole soul drank gladness from the presence of Hyas. 

"Beautiful Euthyma I" cried Eryx, "I have Wed thee 
ever since I saw thee, three years ago, in that exquisite white 
peplos, with gold lilies, at the Panathensea. I do not speak 
of myself — I scorn it — ^but I am the richest man in Athens ; 
and ihe bride of Eryx shall have a peplos as fine as Minerva's, 
and jewels and palaces without end." 

"Peace, chattering fool I" said the stern Lycaon, stepping 
before him, " the daughter of Eurymedon regards not such 
vanities. Maiden, what I am thou secst. I am not rich, but 
the chosen wife of Lycaon the Pythagorean will think less of 
her husband's wealth than of his wisdom. Satisfied of this, I 
take thee, if thou art willing." 

The loud, self-confident tones of the philosopher, were fol- 
lowed by silence ; and then Hyas said, in that low voiee 
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which he was remarkable, whose exquisite modulations Ml 
like music ou all hearts — 

^ Euthjrma, I have nothing worthy of thee but my love t 
Look on me, for I love thee ! " 

" My daughter, choose," said Eurymedon. " Thou alone 
art the arbiter of thy destiny." 

Then Euthyma covered herself with her veil, like Penelope 
of Ithaca, and laid her hand in that of her heart's beloved. 
Her choice was made. 

An hour later, and the betrothed ones sat together in the 
olive-garden, pouring out their full hearts each to each. Hyas 
reclined at the feet of Euthyma; her hand rested on his neck, 
and wandered lovingly amidst his hair. He had told her of 
all his life, his early dreams, his errors, his repentance. 

" I am not worthy of thee, my beloved I How can I bring 
to thee my heart, with all its waywardness, its gloom ? How 
can I darken thy young life by uniting it with mine ?" sighed 
Hyas, as even then all the doubts and mournful fancies of old 
came across his mind. '^ Dost thou know that even amidst 
the joy of love I have been sad — ^that all my life has been a 
vain pursuit afler happiness — that I am fretful and dreamy — 
that I have been very proud and vain, and even now the faint 
shadow of that cloud lingers on my spirit ? How wilt thou 
bear with all this?" 

But Euthyma answered — 

'^ I love thee ! thou to me art all that is noble, and good, 
and fair. I desire no higher lot than to bow my spirit before 
thine ; to worship thee, to encompass thee with love — ^love 
that asks no greater meed than the right to make thee happy. 
Come to me, beloved of my soul ! repose thy heatt on mine, 
and it shall bring thee peace. Art thou weak ? I will be 
thy strength. Art thou sorrowful ? I will soothe thy sorrow 
into gladness. Take me, O thou who art my lifers blessing ! 
let that life be given for thee, be spent in ministering to thee, 
until it become absorbed in thine 1" 

As she spoke, Euthyma leaned over her betrothed imtil her 
' ^ead rested on bis, and her long, d^k \.i%»&e.« fell around 
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fdm like a cloud. The poet knew that his soul had found a 
haven, a blessed resting-place, where, encompassed by all- 
pervading, all-satisfying love, it would be at peace, and wander 
no more. 

Th^ Hyas grew strong, and his spirit was renewed in all 
the pure feeling of its youth. He now understood why the 
face in the fountain had been invisible to him, from the evil 
that defiled and darkened his soul. Love, the refiner, had 
purified it ; love, the sun of life, had swept away its clouds, 
and Hyas felt that he dared look once more into the depths of 
the mystic spring. Therefore, when the daughter of Eury- 
medon went with her maidens to gather, with customary 
solemnities, the bridal garland of wild thyme, and the bees on 
Hymettus were scared away by the merry laughter of girl- 
hood, Hyas, following 6ver like a shadow the steps of his 
beloved, was drawn to the olden spot. 

Trembling, doubting, yet hoping, he stood under the smilax 
tree, and gazed into the waters. They were still and pure as 
when he first beheld them ; and, lo ! gradually, as the clouds 
formed themselves into shape on the bosom of the sky, out of 
the clear heaven reflected in the spring arose the beautiful 
image. The eyes, full of deep, tender joy, looked into the 
poet^s soul, and thrilled him with a holy rapture. 

" Oh, blessed dream of my youth, leave me never more I" 
he cried ; 'Uet me ever behold thee as I do this day ; keep 
my heart pure, that my eyes, all unclouded, may be able to 
look on thy beauty !" 

While Hyas spoke, the sky reflected in the waters seemed 
overflooded with a burst of sunshine, so radiant that beneath 
its power the shadowy face melted away as the moon fades in 
the glowing splendours of midday. It was not overshadowed, 
but absorbed in light, its own beauty swallowed up in a still 
greater glory. 

Hyas marvelled, and grew sorrowful ; but, as if in answer 
to his fears, the voice, remembered of old, spoke to his 
heart — 

^' Pespair not, though thou seest me no tdot^x ^^0^210^^ 
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no need of me ; the shadow of thy soul has become a dream 
no longer. Rejoice, and go on thy way with a strong and 
earnest heart, for thou hast attained the poet's true ideal as 
near as earth can bestow." 

Still vaguely comprehending the meaning, Ilyas cried 
sadly — 

" Oh, beautiful image ! shall I see thee no more ? Where 
then shall I find my spirit's desire, its guiding strength, its 
inspiration ? " 

<< Look once more in the waters, and thou shalt behold it.*' 

He looked, and reflected in the spring was no airy phantom, 
but a woman's face, the wild-thyme garland waving over the 
clear brow and loving eyes. Hyas turned, and felt round his 
neck the warm arms of Euthyma; and while he clasped his 
bride to his bosom, the young Athenian knew that the poefs 
best ideal on earth b a true-hearted woman's love. 
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THE CROSS ON THE SNOW MOUNTAINS. 

A SCANDINAVIAN TALE. 



CHAPTER I. 

A SHIP — a rude, pine-built vessel — lay tossing, heaving, 
tempest-driven, on a southern sea. Wild-looking Norsemen 
were on her deck, breasting the storm, and controlling the 
ship with a desperate strength and an almost ferocious 
energy, which in those early days stood in the place of skill. 
For it was the time of Europe's stormy, unfettered youth, 
when civilization was just dawning in those of its climes 
which were nearest the sun. But the ship came from the 
wild and savage North ; her pine timbers had once rocked to 
the tempests in a Scandinavian forest, and afterwards, winter 
by winter, had struggled with the ice-bound waters of Scan- 
dinavian sea^. It was the ship of a Viking. 

The vessel wrestled between sea and sky. The leaden 
clouds almost rested on her topmost masts, as if to press her 
down into the boiling deep ; the storm-spirits howled above 
her — the waves answered the roar from beneath. And in 
the ship there was one faint, wailing cry, which made that 
wild chorus the birth-hymn of a human soul. 

The mother, the young mother of an hour, lay unconscious 
of all the turmoil around her. Witli the Angel of Birth 
came the Angel of Death; already the shadow of his wings 
was upon her. The Viking sat at her feet, stern, immoveable. 
Perhaps he now felt how it was that the fair southern flower, 
gtolen mi forcibly plante4 on ^ cold northern rock^ hud 

' ■ \^ 
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withered so soon. He sat with his gray head resting on his 
rough, wrinkled hands, his blue eyes, beneath their shaggy 
brows, looking with an iron-bound, tearless, terrible grief, 
upon the death-white face of his young spouse. 

The nurse laid the babe on a silken cushion at his feet. 

" Let my lord look upon his son, his heir. This is a joyful 
day for the noble Jarl Hialmar. Praise be to Odin I ah, it is 
a blessed day I " 

The Viking's eye turned to the child, then back again to 
the mother, and a slight quivering agitated the stern lips. 

" A blessed day, Ulva, sayest thou, and she ? " 

A gesture half of scorn, and half of hatred, showed how 
the Norsewoman felt towards the desolate southern maid who 
had become the Viking's bride. Ulva expressed, in the 
metaphorical poetry of her country, what she dared not say 
in plain language. 

" There was a poor, frail, southern flower, and under the 
shadow of its leaves sprang up a seedling pine. What mat> 
tered it that the flower withered, when the noble pine grew ? 
Was it not glory enough to have sheltered the young seed, 
and then died ? What was the weak southern plant, com- 
pared to the stately tree — the glory of the North ? Let it 
perish ! Why should my lord mourn ? " 

At this moment a low wail burst from the new-born babe. 
The sound seemed to pierce like an arrow of light through 
the mist of death-slumber that was fast shrouding the young 
mother. Her marble fingers fluttered, her eyes opened, and 
turned with an imploring gaze towards the nurse, who had 
taken in her arms the moaning child. 

" She asks for the babe — give it," muttered the father. 

But the hard, rigid features of Ulva showed no pity. 

" I guard my lord's child," she said; " his young life must 
not be perilled by the touch of death." 

The mother's eyes wandered towards her husband with a 
mute, agonized entreaty, that went to his heart. 

" Give me the child,'^ his strong voice thundered, unmind* 
fal of the terror which convulsed every limb of the dying 
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woman. He laid the babe on her breast, already cold, and 
pfiAided the feeble hands, until they wrapped it round in a 
close embrace. 

" Now, Clotilde, what wouldst thou ? — ^speak ! " he said, 
and his voice grew strangely gentle. 

Then the strength of a mother's heart conquered even 
death for a time. The JarPs wife looked in her lord's face, 
and spoke faintly. 

*' Ulva said truly — ^I die. It was not for me to see again 
my sunny land. But my lord was kind to bear me thither 
once more, though it is too late. I had rather sleep under 
the soft billows that wash against these shores, than lie 
beneath the northern snows ; they have frozen my heart. 
Not even thou canst warm it, my babe, my little babe ! " 

The Viking listened witliout reply. His face was turned 
away, but his muscular hands were clenched until the blue 
veins rose up like knots. At that moment he saw before 
him in fancy a young captive maiden, who knelt at his feet, 
and clasped his robe, praying that he would send her back to 
her southern home. Then he beheld a pale woman, the wife- 
of a noble Jarl, with the distinctive chain on her neck, a 
golden-fettered slave. Both wore the same face, though hardly 
so white and calm as the one that had drooped over the young 
babe, with the mournful lament — " They have frozen my heart! 
They have frozen my heart ! " 

And Hialmar felt that he had bestowed the Jarl's coronet 
and the nuptial ring with a hand little less guilty than if it 
had been a murderer's. 

" Clotilde," whispered he, " thou and I shall never meet 
more— in life or after. Thou goest to the Christian heaven— 
I shall drink mead in the Valhalla of my fathers. Before we 
part, forgive me if I did thee wrong, and say if there is any 
token by which I may prove that I repent." 

The dying mother's eyes wandered from her child to its 
father, and there was in them less of fear, and more of love 
than he had ever seen. 

" Hialmar," she murmured, " I forgive — forqjLy^ \s4r<^ V5«^ 
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Perhaps I might have striven more to love thee; but the dove 
could not live in the sea-eaglets nest. It is best to die. I 
have only one prayer — Take my babe with thee to my own 
land ; let him stay there in his frail childhood, and betroth 
him there to some bride who will make his nature gentle, that 
he may not regard with the pride and scorn of his northern 
blood the mother to whom his birth was death." 

" I promise," said the Viking; and he lifted his sword to 
swear by. 

" Not that; not that I " cried the young mother, as with a 
desperate energy she half rose from her bed. " I see blood 
upon it — ^my father's and my brethren's. God, not that I " 

A superstitious fear seemed to strike like ice through the 
Jarls iron frame. He laid down the sword, and took in his 
giant palm the tiny hand of the babe. 

" This child shall be a token between us," he said, hoarsely. 
** I swear by thy son and mine to do all thou askest. Clotilde, 
die in peace." 

But the blessing was wafted aft;er an already parted soul. 

Ulva started up from the corner where she had crouched 
and took the child. As she did so, she felt on its neck a 
little silver cross, which the expiring mother had secretly 
contrived to place there — the only baptism Clotilde couild 
give her babe. Ulva snatched it away, and trampled on it. 

" He is all Norse now, true son of the Vikingir. Great 
Odin ! dry up in his young veins every drop of the accursed 

stranger's blood, and make him wholly the child of Hialmar !" 

« * « « • 

Another birth-scene. It was among the vine-covered 
plains of France, where, at the foot of a feudal castle, the 
limpid Garonne flowed. All was mirth, and sunshine, and 
song, within and without. Of Charlemagne's knights, there 
was none braver than Sir Loys of Aveyran. And he was 
rich, too ; his vineyards lay far and wide, outspread to the 
glowing sun of southern France — so that the minstrels who 
came to celebrate the approaching birth had good reason to 
h^l the heir of Sir Loys of Aveyran. An heir it must l)e, 
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all felt certain, for the knight had already a goodly train of 
four daughters, and orisons innumerable had been put up to 
the Virgin and all the saints, that the next child might be a son. 

It must be a son — for the old nurse of Sir Loys, a strange 
woman, who, almost dead to this world, was said to peer 
dimly into the world beyond, had seen a vision of a young 
armed warrior climbing snow-covered hills, leading by the 
hand a fair, spirit-like maiden, while the twain between them 
bore a golden cross, the device of Sir Loys ; and the mother- 
expectant had dreamed of a beautiful boy's face, with cluster- 
ing amber hair, and beside it appeared another less fair, but 
more feminine — until at last both faded, and fading, seemed ' 
to blend into one. Thereupon the nurse interpreted tlie two 
visions as signifying that at the same time would be born, in 
some distant land, a future bride for the heir. 

At last, just after sunset, a light arose in the turret window 
— a signal to the assembled watchers that one more being was 
added to earth. The child was born. 

Strange and solemn birth-hour, when God breathes into 
flesh a new spark of his divinity, and makes unto himself 
another human soul I A soul, it may be, so great, so pure, 
so glorious, that the whole world acknowledges it to come 
from God ; or, even not confessing, is swayed by it as by a 
portion of the divine essence. Mysterious instant of a new 
creation — a creation greater than that of a material world I 

The shouts rose up from the valleys, the joy-fires blazed on 
the hills, when the light in the turret was suddenly seen to 
disappear. It had been dashed down by the hand of Sir Loys, 
in rage that Heaven had only granted him a daughter. Poor 
unwelcome little waller ! whose birth brought no glad pride 
to the father's eye, no smile even to the mother's pale lips. 
The attendants hardly dared to glance at the helpless innocent, 
who lay uncared-for and unregarded. All trembled at the 
stormy passions of the knight, and stealing away, left the 
babe alone. Then Ulrika, the old German nurse, came and 
stood before her foster-son, with his little daughter in her arms. 

<^ Sir Loys," she said, << God has sent thee one more iewf 
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to keep ; give unto it the token of joyful acceptance, the 
father's kiss." 

But Sir Loys turned away in bitter wiath. 

" It is no treasure ; it is a burthen — a curse ! Woman, 
what were all thy dreams worth ? Where is the noble boy 
which thou and the Lady Aveyran saw ? Fools that ye 
were ! And I, too, to believe in such dreaming." 

There came a wondrous dignity to the German woman's 
small, spare, age-bent form, and a wild enthusiasm kindled 
in her still lustrous eyes. 

" Shamed be the lips of the Knight of Aveyran, when such 
words come from them I The dreams which Heaven sends. 
Heaven will fulfil. Dare not thou to cast contempt on this 
young bud, fresh from the hands of angels, which Heaven 
can cause to open into a goodly flower. Doubt not, Sir Loys, 
the dream will yet come true." 

The knight laughed derisively, and was about to leave the 
apartment ; but Ulrika stood in his way. With one arm she 
held the little one close to her breast — the other she raised 
with imperious gesture, that formed a strange contrast to her 
shrunken, diminutive figure. The knight, strong and stal- 
wart as he was, might have crushed her like a worm on his 
pathway, and yet he seemed to quail before the indomitable 
and almost supernatural resolve that shone in her eyes. 

" Ulrika, I have spoken — ^take away the child, and let me 
go," he said ; and his tones sounded more like entreaty than 
command. 

But the woman still confronted him with her imperious 
eyes, beneath which his own sank in confusion. She — that 
frail creature, who seemed to need but a breath from death's 
icy lips to plimge her into the already open tomb — she ruled 
him as mind rules matter, as the soul commands the body. 
Loys of Aveyran, the bravest of Charlemagne's knights, was 
like a child before her. 

" What wouldst thou, Ulrika?" he said at last. 

She pointed to the babe, and, obeying her imperative ges- 
*:ure, the father stooped down, and signed its forehead with 
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the sign of the cross. At the touch of the mailed fingers, the 
little one lifted up its voice in a half-subdued cry. 

** Are Mary ! " said the knight, in disgust ; " it is a puny, 
wailing imp. If Heaven has, indeed, sent it, Heaven may 
take it back again — ^for there are daughters enough in the 
house of Aveyran. This one shall be a nun — 'tis fit for 
nothing else." 

^< Shame on thee, sacrilegious man ! *' cried Ulrika, indig- 
nantly. 

But the knight left her more swiftly than ever he had fled 
from a foe. The aged nurse threw herself on her knees before 
a rude image of the Virgin, at whose feet she laid the child. 

"Holy Mother," she prayed, "let not the dreams and 
visions of the night be unfulfilled. I believe — ^I only of all 
this house. For my faith's sake, give to this innocent that 
glorious destiny, which with prophetic eye, I saw. The world 
casteth her out — take her, O Mother, into thy sacred arms, 
and make her pure, meek, and holy like thyself. I go the 
way of all the earth ; but thou, O Blessed One, into thy arms 
I give this maid." 

When Ulrika rose up, she saw that her petition had not 
been ofiered in solitude. Another person had entered the 
turret chamber. It was a young man — the counterpart of 
herself in the small, spare form, yellow face, and vrild, dark 
eyea. He wore a dress half lay, half clerical, and his whole 
appearance was that of one inunersed in deep studies, and 
almost oblivious of the ordinary afiairs of life. 

" Mother, is that the child ?" he said, abruptly. 

'^ Well, son, and hast thou also come to cast shame on this 
poor, unwelcome one, like the man who has just gone from 
hence ? — I blush to say, thy foster-brother and thy lord," was 
the stem answer of Ulrika. 

The student knelt on one knee, and took gently the baby- 
hand that peeped out of the purple mantle prepared for the 
heir. He examined it long and eagerly. 

" One may see the flower's form in the bud, and I might 
perhaps trace the lines even nowj" he said. <* Ah I there it it 
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—even as I read in the stare — a noble nature — a life destined 
for some great end. Yet these crosses — ^it is a fate strange 
and solemn, but not sad. And some aspects of her birth are 
the same as in mine own. Most marvellous I" 

Ulrika drew awaj the child, and sighed* 

" Ah I my son — my noble Ansgarius — wilt thou still go on 
with thy unearthly lore *? It is not meet for one to whom 
holy Church has long opened her bosom. My child — my only 
one — I would fain see thee less learned, and more pious. 
What art thou now muttering over this babe — some of thy 
secrets about the stars ? All — all are vanity !*• 

" Mother," said Ansgarius, sternly, " thou believest in thy 
dreams and revelations from heaven — ^I in my science. Let 
neither judge the other harshly, for the world outside cruelly 
judges both." 

And he went on with his earnest examination of the child^s 
palm, occasionally moving to the turret window to look out 
on the sky, now all glittering with stars, and then again 
consulting the tablets that he always carried in his girdle. 

Ulrika watched him with a steady and mournful gaze, 
which softened into mother-love her fierce eyes. She sat, or 
rather crouched, at the foot of the Virgin's niche, with the 
babe asleep on her knees. Her lean, yellow fingers ran over 
the beads of her rosary, and her lips moved silently. 

" Mother," said Ansgarius, suddenly, " what art thou doing 
there?" 

" Praying for thee, my son," she answered — " praying that 
these devices lead thee not astray, and that thou mayst find 
at last the true wisdom." 

"I want it not — ^I believe but what I know and have 
proved. It was thy will which clad me in this priest's 
cassock. I opposed it not, but I will seek God in my own 
way. I will climb to His heaven by the might of know- 
ledge — that alone will make me like unto Him." 

Ulrika turned away from her son. 

" And it was to this man — this proud, self-glorifier— -that I 
would fain have confided the pure young soul this night sent 
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Upon the earth ! No I Son of my bosom — my life's care — 
may the Merciful-one be long-suffering with thee until the 
change in thy spirit come 1 And this worse than orphan 
babe, O Mother of consolation, I lay at thy feet, with the last 
orison of a life spent in prayers. For this new human soul, 
accept the offering of that which now comes to thee." 

Ulrika's latter words were faint and indistinct, and her 
head leaned heavily against the feet of the image. Her son, 
absorbed in his pursuits, neither saw nor heard. Suddenly she 
arose, stood upright, and cried with a loud, clear, joyful voice — 

" It will come, that glory ! — ^I see it now — the golden cross 
she bears upon the hills of snow ! There are footsteps before 
her — they are thine, son of my hopes — child of my long- 
enduring faith! Ansgarius — my Ansgarius — thou art the 
blessed — the chosen one !" 

Her voice failed suddenly, and she sank, on bended knees, 
at the feet of the Virgin. Ansgarius, startled, lifted up her 
head, so that the lamp-light illumined her face. — The son 
looked on his dead mother. 



CHAPTER IL 

Let us pass over a few years before we stand once more in 
the gray towers of Aveyran. 

It was a feast, for Sir Loys was entertaining a strange 
guest — an old man, who came unattended and unaccom- 
panied, save by a child and its nurse. He had claimed 
rather than implored hospitality ; and though he came in 
such humble guise, there was a nobility in his bearing which 
impressed the knight with perfect faith in his truth, even 
when the MTinderer declared his rank to be equal with that 
of Sir Loys himself. 

" Who I am and what I seek, I will reveal ere I depart," 
abruptly said the stranger; and with the chivalrous courtesy 
of old the host sought to know no more, but bade him wel- 
come to Aveyran. iH 
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The old man sat at the board, stem and grave, and immove- 
able as a statue ; but his little son ran hither and thither, 
and played with the knight's wife and her maidens, who 
praised his fair silken hair, his childish beauty, and his fear- 
less confidence. But wherever he moved, there followed him 
continually the cold, piercing eyes of his nurse, a tall woman, 
whose dress was foreign, and who never uttered a word, save 
in a tongue which sounded strange and harsh in the musical 
ears of the Proven9als. 

The feast over, the guest arose, and addressed the knight 
of Aveyran — 

" Sir Loys, for the welcome and good cheer thou hast 
given, receive the thanks of Hialmar Jarl, chief of all the' 
Vikings of the North." 

At this name, once the terror of half of Europe, the knight 
made a gesture of surprise, and a thrill of apprehension ran 
through the hall. Hialmar saw it, and a proud smile bent his lips. 

" Children of the South, ye need not fear, though the sea- 
eagle is in your very nest ; he is old and gray, his talons are 
weak now," said the Jarl, adopting the metaphorical name 
which had been given him in former times, and which was 
his boast still. 

" Hialmar is welcome ; we fear no enemy in a guest and a 
stranger," answered Sir Loys. " Let the noble Jarl say on." 

The Viking continued — 

"I have vowed to take for my son a southern bride. 
Throughout Europe, I have found no nest in which the young 
eagle could mate. Sir Loys of Aveyran, thou art noble and 
courteous : thou hast many fair daughters ; give me one, that 
I may betroth her unto my son." 

At this sudden proposition. Sir Loys looked aghast, and 
the Lady of Aveyran uttered a suppressed shriek ; for the 
Vikings were universally regarded with terror, as barbarous 
heathens ; and many were the legends of young maidens 
carried off by them with a short and rough wooing. 
HialmaT glanced at the t&iTOX-^\a:\x^'wi i^&^% «twai^^ wad 
lijs own grew dark witli angex. 
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" Is there here any craven son of France who dares despise 
a union with the mighty line of Hialmar ? " he cried, threaten- 
ingly. " The ship of the Viking rides on the near seas, and 
the sea-eagle will make his talons strong, and his pinions 
broad, yet." 

Sir Loys half drew his sword, and then replaced it. He 
was too true a knight to show discourtesy to an aged and 
unarmed guest. 

"Hialmar," he answered, calmly, "thy words are some- 
what free ; but mine shall remember thy gray hairs. Thou 
seest my four daughters ; I cannot give one as thy son*s bride, 
seeing they are already betrothed afler the fashion of our 
country ; and a good knight's pledge is never broken." 

"And are there no more of the line of Aveyran?" in- 
quired Hialmar. 

Sir Loys was about to reply, when, from a side-table that 
had been spread with meagre, lenten fare, contrasting with 
the plenty-laden board, there rose up a man in a monk's dress. 
From under the close cowl two piercing eyes confronted the 
Lord of Aveyran. They seemed to force truth from his lips 
against his will. 

" I have one child more," he said, " a poor, worthless plant, 
but she is to be a vowed nun. Why dost thou gaze at me so 
strangely. Father Ansgarius?" added the knight, uneasily. 
"Ulrika — Heaven rest her soul!" and he crossed himself — 
" thy mother Ulrika seems to look at me from thine 
eyes." 

" Even so," said the monk, in a low tone. " Then, Loys 
of Aveyran, hear her voice from my lips. I see in the words 
of this strange guest the working of Heaven's will. Do thou 
dispute it not. Send for the child Hermolin." 

The knight's loud laugh rang out as scornfully as years 
before in the little turret-chamber. 

" What 1'* said he, though he took courteous care the words 
should not reach Hialmar's ears, " am I to be swayed hither 
and thither by old women's dieam^ mA y^'^^ -^xw^JaRjawCl 
I thought it was by thy consent, g^ooSi i^SckSt^ ^^ iga&NR'^^ 
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become a nun, and now thou sayest she shall wed this young 
whelp of a northern bear." 

Ansgarius replied not to this contemptuous speech, but his 
commanding eyes met the knight's, and once again the bold 
Sir Loys grew humble ; as if the dead Ulrika^s soul had passed 
into that of her son, so as to sway her foster-child still. 

" It is a strange thing for a servant of Holy Church to strive 
to break a vow, especially one which devotes a child to the 
Virgin. I dare not do so great a sin!" faintly argued the 
Lord of Aveyran. 

But it seemed as though the cloudy, false subterfuge with 
which the knight had veiled his meaning fell off, pierced 
through and through by the lightning of those truth-pene- 
trating eyes. Sir Loys reddened to the very brow, with 
confusion as much as with anger. 

" Isabelle," he muttered, " desire one of thy maidens to 
bring hither our youngest child." 

The meek Lady of Aveyran had never a word of opposition 
to any of her lord's behests. She only lifted up her placid 
eyes in astonishment at this unusual command, and obeyed it. 

Hermolin was brought, trembling, weeping, too terrified 
even to struggle. It was a sad image of childhood, when a 
gleam of unwonted kindness and love seemed to strike almost 
with fear the poor desolate little heart, accustomed only to a 
gloomy life of coldness and neglect. For the dislike, almost 
hatred, that fell like a shadow on her unwelcome birth, had 
gathered deeper and darker over the lonely child. No father's 
smile, no mother's caresses, were her portion. Shut out from 
the sunshine of love, the young plant grew up frail, wan, 
feeble, without beauty or brightness. No one ever heard, 
from Hermolin's lips the glad laughter of infancy : among her 
sisters, she seemed like a shadow in the midst of their bright- 
ness. As she stood in the doorway, cowering under the robe 
of her conductor, her thin hands hiding her pale face, so 
unlike a child's in its sharp outline, and her large, restless 
eyes glancing in terror on all before her, the Norsewoman^s 
freezing gaze was the first turned towards her, 
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^ By Odin I and it is such poor, worthless gifts as this that 
the Christians offer to their gods I " she muttered, in her own 
language. 

" What art thou saying, Ulva?" sharply asked the Viking. 

"Nothing, my lord," she answered, submissively, "but 
that the young Olof has at last found himself a bride. Look 
there." 

The noble boy, whose fearless, frank, and generous spirit 
even now shone out, had darted forward, and now, with his 
«rms clasped round Hermolin's neck, was soothing her fears, 
and trying to encourage her with childish caresses. The 
little girl understood not a word of his strange Norse tongue, 
but the tones were gentle and loving. She looked up at the 
sweet young face that bent over her, half wondering at some- 
thing which seemed new to her in the blue eyes and bright 
golden hair. Twining her fingers in one of Olof 's abundant 
locks, she compared it with one of her own dark curls, laughed 
a low musical laugh, and finally, reassured, put up her little 
mouth to kiss him, in perfect confidence. Olof, proud of his 
success, led the little maiden through the room, amidst many 
a covert smile and jest. 

But when the two children came near Sir Loys, Hermolin 
shrank back, and clung weeping to Olofs breast. There was 
no love in the father's heart, but there was much of pride and 
bitterness. The child's instinctive terror proclaimed aloud 
all the secrets of her cheerless life : it angered him beyond 
endurance. He clenched his gauntleted hands, and though 
he strove to make his tone calm as became a right courteous 
knight, yet there was in it somewhat of wrathful sarcasm, as 
he addressed his guest. 

" Jarl Hialmar, there stands my youngest child — though 
her looks would seem to belie the noble blood she owns. 
Heaven may take her — or thou ; I care little which, so as I 
am no more burthened with a jewel I covet not." 

The Norseman eyed with curiosity and doubt the frail, 
trembling child, who stood still enshielded by Olof's arms. 
It might be that his boy's love drew also the father's i^if 
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towards the little Hennolin ; or perchance, the sorrowful^ im- 
ploring look of those brown eyes, brought back the memory 
of others which long ago had drooped in darkness — ^the dark- 
ness of a life without love. The Jarl's face wore a kind 
expression when he beheld Hermolin ; she felt it, and trembled 
not when Olof led her to his father^s knees. 

Hialmar, still irresolute, turned to the nurse, who stood 
behind, watching every movement of her foster-son. 

" Ulva," he said, in his Norse language, " thou hast been 
fEUthful even as a mother to thy lord's child. What sayest 
thou, shall we take this poor unloved babe as a bride for the 
last of the race of Hialmar ? " 

Ulva's cold eyes regarded Hermolin ; they wandered with 
jealous eagerness over the slight drooping form; the white, 
thin arms, that seemed wasting away like the last snow- 
wreaths of winter ; the quick-flitting roses, that deepened and 
faded momentarily on the marble cheek. And she said in her 
heart, — 

"It is well ; death will come before the bridal ; and then, 
the vow fulfilled, Olof shall take a northern maiden to his 
bosom, and the footstep of the stranger shall not defile the 
halls of his fathers." 

Then Ulva bent humbly before the Viking, saying aloud — 

" My lips are not worthy to utter their desire ; but has 
not the young Olof himself chosen ? The great Odin some- 
times speaks his will by the lips of babes, as well as by those 
of aged seers. It may be so now." 

" It shall be ! " cried Hialmar. " Sir Loys, I take thy 
daughter to be mine, according as thou saidst. Thy 
church must seek another nun ; for Hermolin shall be 
Olof's bride." 

So saying, he enclosed both the children in his embrace, 
at which young Olof laughed, and clapped his hands, while 
the little Hermolin, half afraid, half wondering, only looked 
in the boy's bright face, and her own was lit up with confi- 
dence and joy. So, during the whole ceremony of betrothal, 
the' baby-bride still' seemed to draw courage and gladne^ 
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from tho fearless smile of her boy-lover, never removing her 
gaze from that sweet countenance which had thus dawned 
upon her, the first love-sunshine her young life had ever 
known. 

When Olof was parted from his childish spouse, she clung 
to him with a despairing energy, almost terrible in one so 
young. He called her by the name they had taught him to 
use towards her, and which he uttered, and she heard ; both 
how unconscious of the solemn life-bond it implied. Yet 
still it appeared to have a soothing infiuence; her tears 
ceased, and her delicate frame was no longer convulsed with 
grief She lay in his arms, still and composed. But at that 
moment there bent over them a tall, dark shadow; it seemed 
to the child's vivid imagination one of those evil spectral 
forms of which she had heard — and Ulva interposed her 
strong grasp. The last sight that Hermolin saw was not 
the beaming face, already so fondly beloved, of her young 
bridegroom, but the countenance of the Norsewoman, the 
gloomy, threatening brow, and the white teeth glittering 
in a yet more fearful smile. No wonder that, years after, 
it haunted the child, coming between her and tlie sunny 
image which from that time ever visited 'her dreams, less 
like a reality than an angel from the unknown .world. 



CHAPTEK III. 

Beneath the shadow of her convent walls, the child Her- 
molin grew up. Her world was not that of her kindred : 
between her and them a line of separation was drawn that 
might not be crossed. She lived all alone. This was the 
destiny of her childhood and dawning youth. It was her 
father's will : she knew it, and murmured not. She lifted 
up to heaven those affections which she was forbidden to 
indulge on earth ; and when she came to the Virgin's feet, 
her prayers and her love were less those of a devotee to a 
saint, than those of a child whose heart yearned towards t 
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mother. She spent in vague reveries that fancy which might 
have brightened home ; and for brother and sister-love, her 
heart gathered its every tendril around the remembered 
image, which, star-like, had risen on her earlj childhood. 
The image was that of Olof. They had told her that she 
was betrothed, that he alone of all the world laid claim to 
her ; and though she understood not the tie, nor the fulfil- 
ment that might come one day, still she clung to it as to 
some strange blessedness that had been and would be again, 
of which the bright beautiful face, with its golden-shadowing 
hair, was a remembrance and an augury. Once, in a picture 
of St. John — rude, yet most wonderful to her — ^the child 
fancied the limned head bore a likeness to this dream-image, 
and from that time it was impressed more firmly on her 
imagination. It mingled strangely with her vows, her 
prayers, and above all with her thoughts of the future, over 
which such mystery hung. 

Hermolin knew that she had been devoted to the service 
of Heaven. From her convent she beheld the distant towers 
of Aveyran : she saw the festive train that carried away her 
eldest sister a bride ; she heard from over the plains the dull 
lament which told of her unseen mother's death ; she joined 
the vespers for the departed soul. But all those tokens of 
the outside world were to her only phantasms. Far above 
them all, and looking down upon them as a star looks down 
on the unquiet earth, dwelt Hermolin. 

Yet she knew that it would not be always so. The nuns 
regarded her as set apart, and not one of themselves. Round 
her neck she wore strung the betrothal ring, which, as day 
by day her small childish hand grew to maiden roundness, 
she used to draw on, in a mood too earnest to be mere sport, 
wondering how soon the finger would fit the token, and with 
that, what strange change would come. And as her child- 
hood passed by, Hermolin began to see a deeper meaning in 
the exhortations of one she loved dearest in the world — the 
monk who had been her confessor, friend, and counsellor all 
her life — ^Father Ansgarius. 
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There had come a change over the son of Ulrika. . Who 
can tell how strong is a mother's prayer ? The answering 
joy which her life could not attain to, was given to her death. 
After then Ansgarius believed. He believed, not with the 
arid, lifeless faith of an assenting intellect, but the full deep 
earnestness of a heart which takes into itself God's image, 
and is all-penetrated with the sunshine of His presence. Th» 
learned man saw that there was a humility higher than aL 
his learning — that which made him cry out even as a little 
child, " O thou All-wise, teach me ! O thou AU-merciful, 
love me ! " 

Thus a spirit, strong as a man's and gentle as a woman's, 
guided the early years of Hermolin, the child of prayers. 
And so it is : God ever answers these heart-beseechings, 
though not always in the manner we will it — even as the 
moisture which rises up to heaven in soft dew sometimes falls 
down in rain ; but it surely does fall, and where earth most 
needs it. Gradually, as the child was nurtured in peace and 
holiness, Ansgarius unfolded her future mission, in which he 
believed with all the earnestness that singles out from the rest 
of mankind the true apostle — the man sent, 

Hermolin listened humbly, reverently, joyfully. The 
story of Ulrika's dream impressed itself with a vivid 
power, from which her whole mind took its colouring. 
And deeper, stronger, more engrossing became her worship 
of that golden-haired angel-youth, who, with her, was to 
bear unto the snow-mountains the holy cross. She had no 
thought of human love: in her mind, Olof was only an 
incarnation of the saint before whose likeness she daily 
prayed; who would come one day, and lead her on her 
life's journey, to fulfil the destiny of which Ansgarius spoke. 
But when, as years passed, her womanhood expanded leaf by 
leaf, like the bud of a rose to which every day there comes 
a deeper colour and a lovelier form, Hermolin was conscious 
of a new want. It was not enough that the beloved ideal 
should haunt her thoughts, and look on her in her slumbers. 
Hermolin had need of a more human aud «cos^%Tvcs%\si^^ 
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all that she saw of the world's beauty — in all the new, glad 
feelings which overflowed her heart, she longed for some dear 
eyes to look into — some dear hand to press — ^that her deep 
happiness might not waste itself unshared. Looking out 
from her bower in the convent garden, she sometimes saw 
in the twilight young lovers wandering along the green hill- 
side singing their Proven9al lays, or sitting side by side ia 
silence, which is to the glad outburst of love what the night, 
with her starlit quiet and her deep pulses — beating all the 
fuller for that mysterious stillness — is to the sunny, open, 
all-rejoicing day. And then Hormolin's bosom thrilled with 
an unwonted emotion ; and she thought how strange and 
beautiful must be that double life, when each twin-heart 
says to the other, "I am not mine own, but thine, — ^nay, 
I am not thine, but thyself — a part of thee I " 

But all these fancies Hermolin folded up closely in her 
maiden bosom, though she knew not why she did so. And 
even when the time came that the token -ring fitted her 
finger, she still lived her pure and peaceful life, awaiting the 
perfecting of that destiny which she believed was to come. 

At last, on a day when it was not his wont to visit the 
convent, Ansgarius appeared. He found the young maiden 
sitting at her embroidery beneath the picture which was her 
delight. Often the gaudy work fell from her hands, while she 
looked up at the face of St. John that seemed to watch over her. 

Ansgarius came and stood beside his young pupil. His 
motions were restless, and his eyes wandering ; and there 
was an unquiet tremulousness in his voice, which spoke more 
of the jarring world without than of the subdued peace which 
ever abided within the convent walls. Hermolin was seized 
with a like uneasiness. 

"My father," she said — for she had long since learned to 
give that title to her only friend — " my father, what is it that 
troubles thee ? " 

" I might say the same to thee, dear child ; for thy cheek 
is flushed, and thine eye bright," the monk answered, 
evasively. 
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" I know not why, but my heart is not at rest," Hermolin 
said. ** I feel a vague expectation, as if there were a voice 
calling me that I must answer, and arise and go/* 

The face of Ansgarius was lighted up with enthusiasm. 

"It is the power of the Virgin upon the child," he mur- 
mured. " The time is at hand ! My daughter, wait," he 
said, more calmly; "if the call be Heaven's, thou canst not 
but follow at Heaven's good pleasure." 

" I will," said Hermolin, meekly ; and she folded her hands 
upon her bosom, while her confessor gave her the bene- 
diction. 

" And now, my child, I have somewhat to say to thee ; 
wilt thou listen ? " 

" Yes, here, my father," she answered, seating herself at 
his feet, while her fingers played with a coarse rosary of 
wooden beads, which she had worn all her life. Afler a long 
silence, it caught the eye of the monk, and he burst forth — 

" Child, child, dare not to make a toy of that holy relic; 
never look at it but with prayers. Remember whose dying 
fingers once closed over it — on whose cold breast it once lay 
— aye, together with thee ! " 

" I remember," said Hermolin, softly. " Forgive me, O 
father; forgive me — blessed soul of Ulrika 1 " and kissing the 
crucifix, she raised her pure eyes to heaven. 

" Amen 1 " said Ansgarius, devoutly. " And, O mother I 
strengthen me to tell this child of the past and the future- 
mine and hers." 

He remained silent for a little, and then said, suddenly — * 

" Hermolin, thou knowest what she was, and how she died. 
Listen while I speak — ^not of her, the blessed one ! — but of 
myself and my sin. I lived in darkness, I scorned the light, 
imtil it burst upon me with the brightness which her soul 
shed from its glorious wings when it rose to God. On the 
night she died, I lay down and dreamed I walked along a 
road all foul, and strewed with briars and thorns. Then 

* For this incident in the life of Ansgarius, see the HisUrif ^ 
Sweden, translated by Mary Ho^^itt, 
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came a vision; it was the pearl of earthly mothers, Mary, 
She showed me a bright pathway on which moved gloriona 
angels, like women in countenance. One face was that 
which had bent over my childhood, youth, and manhood, 
with untiring love — my mother Ulrika ! I sprang forward 
with a yearning heart ; but the vision stood between us, and 
I heard a voice saying, ' Son, thou canst never come to thy 
mother till thy feet are no longer defiled. Leave that thorny 
way, and asceild to the heavenly road.' Then I awoke, and 
knew what my sin had been. O mother-saint, pray for me 
in heaven, that it may not be laid to my charge." 

The monk sighed heavily, and bent down his head, already 
thickly strewn with the snow of age. Then Hermolin stood 
up, and her face was as that of a young saint, resplendent 
with the inward shining of her pure, heaven-kindled soul; 
and she said, in a tone like one inspired — 

" God and thy mother have forgiven thee, since thou hast 
done the will of both towards me. If, as thou hast said, I 
must go forth at Heaven's bidding, for a life to be spent 
in working that holy will, all men, and the angels that wait 
on men, shall behold that it is thy word I speak — it is thy 
spirit which dwells in me." 

Ansgarius looked amazed, for never before had the maiden 
given such utterance to the thoughts which pervaded her 
whole life. Again he murmured, " The time is near." But 
even while he regarded her, another change seemed to come 
over the fitful spirit of Hermolin. She sank at the monk's 
feet, and bathed them with a shower of tears. 

"O father, guide me," she wept: "I am not as I was; 
there is a change — ^I feel it in my heart, and I tremble." 

" It is the shadow of thy coming fate, my child," said 
Ansgarius, solemnly. "Know, thy bridegroom is at hand," 

Hermolin sprang up with a wild gesture of joy. 

« Olof !— Olof ! Is Olof here ? " she cried. 

And then, with an instinctive imi^Mke of maidenly shame* 
/kcedaess, she drooped her head, audV\^\ieic \i\ixxAw^ Oafc^w^ 
'jder the novice's veil she wore. 
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Ansgarius continued : — " A ship lies at the river's mouth, 
and from the towers of Aveyran I saw a train winding across 
the plain. It must be that of the son of Hialmar. Nay, why 
art thou trembling, child ? Dost thou shrink from thy destiny 
—thou, the chosen of the Virgin, whom I have reared up to 
this end with daily and nightly prayers?" 

But the ascetic monk, absorbed in the one purpose of his 
existence, knew not the wild flutterings of that young heart, 
nor how at the moment Hermolin was less the devotee ready 
to work out her life's aim, than the timid maiden about to 
welcome in her betrothed the realization of a whole girlhood's 
dream of ideal love. Ansgarius took her by the hand, and 
led her to the Virgin's shrine. There, at his bidding. Her - 
molin, half unconscious of what she did, renewed her vows of 
dedication ; but while she knelt, the noise of rude yet joyful 
music was heard, and up the hill wound a goodly train. First 
of all there rode one who, to the strong frame and almost 
giant proportions of manhood, added the fair face of a youth. 
His long, sun-bright locks floated in the wind, and his eagle's " 
plume danced above them ; his eye, bold and frank, was that 
of one born to rule, and there was pride even in his smile. 
Yet, through all this change, Hermolin knew that face was 
the same which had been the sunshine of her childhood — the 
dream of her youth ; and her heart leaped towards her bride* 
groom. 

"Olof! — ^my Olof !" she cried, and would have flown to 
meet him, with the same childlike love which had poured 
itself forth in tears on his neck years before, in the castle of 
Aveyran ; but Ansgarius stood before her. 

" I am little versed in the world's ways," he said ; " yet it 
seems to me that this is scarcely the guise in which a maiden 
should go to meet her bridegroom ; " and he glanced at the 
coarse nun's dress. The words touched a new chord in the 
soul of the young betrothed. 

Never until then had Hermolin thought whether she were 
beautiful or no. In her ca\m. Te\\T%TXi<Kc&^iii^V^^s^x^''"^S^R>' 
$»lk #bp^fc maiden's QU^Tmfi, liay ^^t ^vj ^^ ^^^^>«sfc- 
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self in her simple robe, and felt no regret in folding up her 
long silken tresses under her close veil, or enveloping her 
slender figure in the coarse serge and thick girdle of cord. 
But now her heart beat with anxiety ; she fled hastily away 
to her own chamber. There she found the aged nun who 
attended her, while many rich garments, such as high-bom 
damsels wore, lay scattered about. The glistening of them 
dazzled and confused HermoHn's senses. She stood motion- 
less, while the nun silently exchanged her simple robe for the 
new attire ; and then, while she beheld herself in this un- 
wonted guise, her courage failed, her whole frame trembled, 
and she wept passionately. 

Hermolin felt that she was not beautiful. Another might, 
perhaps, have seen in the small, almost childlike figure, an 
airy grace that atoned for its want of dignity, and have traced 
admiringly the warm southern blood that gave richness to 
the clear brown skin. But Hermolin had kno>vn only one 
ideal of perfection : and acknowledged no beauty that did not 
bear a likeness to Olof. 

Soon, ringing through the convent, she heard a bold, clear 
voice, and the girlish weakness passed away. Love took 
possession of her inmost soul. When she stood before her 
bridegroom, she thought of herself no more — she became 
absorbed in him. And when yoimg Olof, in his somewhat 
rough but affectionate greeting, lifted his fairy-like bride up 
in his strong arms, he little knew how deep and wild was the 
devotion of that heart which then cast itself down at his feet, 
to be cherished, thrown aside, or trampled on, yet loving 
evermore. 



CHAPTER IV. 



OiT, gaily on, ploughing the same seas which had carried on 
their stormy breast the dead and the newly-born, went the 
ship of the yoimg Norse chieftain. And onward to the same 
northern home, from beneath whose blighting shadow the 
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dying mother had been borne, was wafted another southern 
bride. But it was not with Clotilde as with the wife ol 
Olof. Love, mighty, all-enduring love, made Hermolin go 
forth, strong and fearless. She stood on the rocking deck, 
with the shoreless waves before her eyes, instead of the green 
meads and purple vineyards of Proven9e, with the rude voices 
and wild countenances of the Viking's crew, instead of the 
vesper chants and the mild-faced nuns, with their noiseless, 
sweeping garments. But Hermolin trembled not, for Olof 
was near her, and his presence lighted up her world with 
joy. The freezing north wind seemed to blow like a balm- 
scented breeze, when she met it standing by her husband's 
side, or leaning against his breast. She looked not once back 
to the sunny shore of Provence, but ever onward to the north, 
the strong and daring north, without fear, and in the fulness 
of hope, for it was Olof 's land. 

And he, the one, sole master of this golden mine of love, 
this true woman's heart, pure as rich, and rich as beautiful, 
how was it with him? He took it as a long-preserved 
possession, which came to him as a right, whose value he 
never troubled himself to estimate. The young heir of the 
Viking had heard all his life of the southern bride who 
awaited his pleasure to claim her. Now and then, during 
the few seasons of restless idleness which intervened- by 
chance between his hunting and his war expeditions, the 
soft dark eyes and twining arms of a little child had crossed 
liis memory ; but Ulva, his nurse, said such remembrances 
were weak and womanish, and bade him drive them away 
with bold thoughts and active deeds, more becoming a man 
and the son of a Viking. 

Jarl Hialmar lived to behold his son the bravest of the 
young northern warriors, and then sank into the embrace of 
the Valkyrise. He died in battle, one hand on his sword, and 
the other grasping a long lock of woman's hair. On this 
relic he made the son of the dead Clotilde swear, by the soul 
of his mother, to claim from the lord of France, either by fair 
words or force of arms, his plighted bride ; and so Olof, loq^ 
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ing for adventurous deeds in any cause, went fortb with all 
the eagerness of youth on his quest. A little while he re- 
joiced in his prize, like a child tojring with a piecious jewel ; 
a little while he softened his bold, fierce nature into gentle- 
ness ; and then, looking in his face, whereon was set the seal 
of almost angelic beauty, Hermolin believed in the r^lization 
of all her dreams. The gold-haloed saint of her peaceful 
youth lived again in the beloved Olof. 

And so it was, that in the fulness of this new joy, this 
blessed human love, Hermolin, the child vowed to the Virgin, 
the pious maiden of the convent, became merged in Hermolin 
the wife of the young northern Jarl. It was less the pupil of 
Ansgarius, sent forth heaven -guided on her holy mission, 
than the passionate woman who would fain cling through life 
and death unto her heart's chosen. Gradually the shadow of 
an earthly love was gliding between her and heaven, and 
when it is so, ever with that soul-eclipse darkness comes. 

While the ship yet rode upon the seas, Olof's mien wore 
less of bridegroom tenderness, and he grew chafed and rest- 
less at times. He lingered not at Hermolin's side, to listen 
while she spoke of her childish past, or talk to her of the 
future— of their northern home. He never now, in lover-like 
playfulness, made her teach him the almost forgotten speech 
of his mother's land, or laughed when her sweet lips tried in 
vain to frame the harsh accents of the north. Many a time, 
Hermolin stood lonely by the vessel's side, trying to recall 
those holy and pure thoughts which had once made a heaven 
of solitude. But still in the clouds to which she lifted her 
eyes, in the waves which dashed almost against her feet, she 
only saw and heard Olof's face and Olof's voice. Then she 
would remember the parting words of Ansgarius, wheu he 
stood watching the ship, that, as he still fervently beheved, 
bore, dove-like, the olive-branch of a purer faith to that 
northern land : — 

" My child," he said, " love thy husband — worship only God.** 

And, conscious of its wild idoVaXt'j^xJtv&V^^xX.^^ ^^TcwAvgi 
trembled, so that it ds^red not evexi ^t^oj^ 
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At last the vessel neared land, the sublime land of the 
Nt;rth, with its giant snow-mountains, its dark pine-forests, 
its desolate plains. To the eyes of the young Proven9ale it 
seemed in its winter-bound stillness like the dead earth lying, 
awfully beautiful, beneath her white-folded shroud. Her- 
molin felt as though she stood at the entrance of the land of 
shadows, with its solemn gloom, its eternal silence ; and yet, 
while she gazed, her soul was filled with rapture. She crept 
to the side of her young spouse, folded his hand ir. her bosom, 
and looked up timidly in his face. 

" Oh, my Olof," she whispered, " this, then, is our home— 
this is thy land ? How beautiful it is — how grand !" 

The young Jarl looked down on his fair wife, and smiled at 
her evident emotion, with the careless superiority with which 
he might have regarded the vagaries of a wayward child. 

" Yes," he answered, " it is a goodly land ; these pine- 
forests are full of bears, and the sea-kings have had many a 
well-fought battle with the land-robbers in the defiles of the 
mountains. It was there that the sword of Olof was first 
reddened," the Jarl continued, proudly, while his lip curled 
and his eye dilated. 

A little did Hermolin shrink, even from that beloved hand 
she was folding to her heart ; but immediately she drew closer 
to him, and wound his arm around her neck. 

"Do not say this, my Olof," she murmured, caressingly; 
" let us talk rather of that glad time when there shall be no 
more warfare, the time of which I have often told thee, my 
beloved, when the golden cross shines on the white snow, and 
thou and I " 

But Olof silenced her with a burst of half-derisive laughter. 
" Not I, my fair wife, not I. Thou mayst dream amongst thy 
pretty toys, thy crosses and rosaries ; such playthings are fit 
lor women and children, but the son of Hialmar trusts to the 
faith of his fathers. Do as thou wilt, little one, only let me 
handle the hunting-spear, and guide the ship, and drain the 
mead-cups. Odin loves the \>o\d aniv o^ ^ >N«msst\j!?sXRx.'^5«ss. 
tlie puling lips of a saint; and tVi^ \i\oo^ ^i wy. ^\iKBs^\^^«iS5<^ 
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precious in his siglit than a thousand whining prayers. But 
see, there are my good soldiers awaiting us. Hark! their 
shout of welcome. Verily, I am glad to see again my father's 
land!" 

And the young Viking stood on his vessers deck, magni- 
ficent in his proud and fearless beauty, acknowledging his 
followers' acclaims, as they rang through the still winter air. 
He saw not that his bride had shrunk away from his side, to 
where none could witness her. Her eyes wandered from the 
ghost-like mountains to the cold, clear, frosty sky, but the 
solemn beauty of the scene was gone — all was. desolation 
now. It seemed to her a world on which the light of heaven 
and life-giving smile had never shone — a world where all was 
coldness, and silence, and death ; and in it she stood alone — > 
alone. 

Hermolin neither wept nor struggled. There was no 
anger in lier heart. She looked at Olof where he stood, the 
very ideal of manhood, in all things resembling the dream- 
image of so many years. She clung to it and to him with 
an intensity that made her love seem almost terrible in its 
strength. And thus, while she thought of her life to come, 
Hermolin dreaded less the discovery of his heart's change, 
than the faithfulness that would make enduring sorrow the 
portion of her own. 

" I love him," she moaned, " through all that is — in spite 
of all that may be — I love him ! Olof, my noble, my beau- 
tiful ; the light of my life I O God 1 have mercy — ^have 
mercy on me ! " 



CHAPTER V. 



Be still, O north windl howl not at the iron-bound lattice; 

she hears not thee. Blinding snow, sweep not in such mad 

gusts over the mountains; thou canst not freeze her heart 

more than its inward anguish, li Hctmc^Ya. ^\^^\. ?ccass^^ 

the rose-bowera of Provence, instead oi xXx'i OkvSV^^^^nKtj^^^ 
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of the Viking, there would be the same icy burden on her 
soul — ^the same dark shadow over all things on which her 
eyes look. The heart makes its own sunshine — ^its own 
eternal gloom. 

The JarPs bride was alone. Even that day he had left 
her on the threshold of the palace, and the envious eyes of 
the wondering Norse handmaidens had been the only wel- 
come in her hnsband^s halls. Through those halls she 
glided like a wandering spirit, shrinking from their ghastly 
grandeur, which filled her young soul with fear. The white- 
tusked spoils of the bear-hunters seemed to grin like evil 
spirits from the walls ; and as she passed by the empty 
armour of many a departed Viking, spectral shapes appeared 
to creep within it, until beneath the vacant helm glittered 
fiery eyes, and shadowy hands formed themselves out of the 
air, wielding the imgrasped spear. Hermolin shivered with 
terror; her limbs moved heavily; her eyes dared not lift 
themselves from the ground. 

One sun-gleam from that bright, beloved face, and the 
horrible phantoms would have fled. But it came not. Her- 
molin reached her chamber, and was alone. Hinging through 
the long corridor she heard the laughter of her retreating 
maiden-train; she listened while they mocked at the terrors 
of the JarFs young bride, and said how much fitter had been 
a fearless Norse maiden than a poor shrinking child of the 
south, to tread the halls of the son of Hialmar. 

Hermolin^s cheek flushed, and her terror changed to pride 
— ^not for herself, but for him. 

" They shall never say the wife of Olof is afraid. I will 
be strong — ^I will teach my heart to beat as with the bold 
northern blood. My Olof, thou shalt not blush for me." 

But still the yonng cheek blanched at the shrieks which 
seemed to mingle in the tempestuous blast, and still when 
the blazing faggots cast fantastic shapes on the walls, Her« 
molin started and trembled. Hour after hour passed, and 
Olof came not Her fears ttielted mlo wstto^ ^ wA ^^^^rsqs^ 
forth the tears of an aching and loni^^ \i^«2[^»» 
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Wild storm of the north, bowl over that poor broken 
flower! but thou canst not wither the life-fluid which will 
yet make its leaves green, and its blossoms fair — the essence 
of its being — its hope, its strength, its enduring Love. 

Still, as ever, alone, Hermolin retraced the gloomy halls; 
gliding, like a spirit of light come to reanimate the dead, past 
the mailed forms that kept memorial watch over the Viking's 
halls, with her faint gleaming lamp and her floating hair, 
which every blast seemed to lift with a spirit hand. 

Led by the distant sound of voices, Hermolin came to the 
festival hall. Her terror-stricken fancy had pictured Olof in 
the storm ; his stalwart frame paralyzed ; his gold hair 
mingling with the snow-wreaths, and death — a terrible death 
— stealing over him. But as she stood in the dark entrance, 
Hermolin saw her lord. He sat among his young warriors, 
the blithest of all, quaffing cup afler cup of sparkling mead, 
his laugh ringing loud, but still musical; and hist beautifol 
face resplendent with mirth and festivity. 

But for the first time its sunshine fell on Hermolin in vain. 
There was a deadly coldness at her heart which no power 
could take away. Her lips murmured a thanksgiving that 
Olof was safe; but no smile sealed the joyful amen of the 
orison. Silently as she came, she glided away, and the sin- 
ner knew not how near him, yet all unregarded, had passed 
the good angel. 

When Hermolin re-entered her chamber, there rose up 
from one comer a dark figure — a woman, not yet aged, but 
with iron-gray locks and deeply-furrowed brow. Suddenly 
as the thought of a terrible dream gone by, that wild face, 
those piercing eyes, rushed upon Hermolin's memory. It was 
the remembrance which had been the haunting terror of her 
childhood — the face of Ulva. 

The nurse bent in a half-mocking courtesy to Olofs 
wife. 

" Welcome, my lady from the south, to her new dwell- 
iagl Perchaoce she Ukea it iio\.\ VaX\\.'\^Xwi\^\^\«>x«^«sjfi 
now. " 
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" My lord's liome is ever pleasant in his wife's eyes," an- 
swered Hermolin, striving to impart strength and dignity to 
her frembling frame. 

** It is well," said the nurse. " But the southern lady 
should know that it is not our custom for the wife of a noble 
Jarl to steal like a thief about the halls at night. Also, that 
the northern heroes admit no women to their feasts. The 
young Olof 's eyes had darted angry lightnings had he known 
his bride intruded so near." 

Hermolin shrunk from the loud and fierce tones of the 
Norsewoman. But while pressing her clasped hands on her 
breast, she felt Ulrika's cross. It gave her strength ; for it 
carried her thoughts back from the desolate present to the 
pure and holy past ; and from the remembered convent- 
shrine lifled them up heavenwards, as prayers. Then she 
turned to Ulva, and said — 

'^ I am a stranger, and I know thee not. But I love my 
lord, and all that are his ; therefore I forgive these discourteous 
words to Olof 's wife." 

As a spirit of evil steals from the light, so Ulva crept from 
the presence of Hermolin, and the young wife was once more 
alone. 

No, not alone, though she sank prostrate on the floor, and 
laid her brow on the cold stone, not even a silent lifting up 
of the eyes showing whither the heart fled in its desolation. 
That stone was a Bethel-pillow, and there the angel-winged 
prayers and angel-footed blessings ascended and descended 
between her and God. There, for the first time, arose from 
those heathen halls the voice of thanksgiving. The wild 
blast came, and bore away amidst its thunder the echoes 
of the Virgin's vesper-hymn ; they floated upwards towards 
the snow mountains, music-clouds of incense, that marked the 
consecration of this wild land. And far above the loud 
organ-voice of the South, with its thousand altars and myriad 
orisons, arose from the heathen North one woman's earnest^ 
loving prayer. 

Then it seemed as thowgU t\i^ \io\^ ^^^ ^^"^ \ssasi:*« 
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unseen to man, came and kissed her eyes into a sleep as deep 
and peaceful as that of the babe Hermolin on the breast of 
Ulrika. A veil was drawn over her senses, and the mingled 
sounds of the storm without, and the noisy revel within, 
melted to the sweetest music, and became a wondrous 
dream. 

Beside her couch, in the spot where Hermolin bad watched 
the first glimmer of the storm-hidden moon, the light gathered 
and grew, until it became a face. Pale it was, and sad ; with 
damp, wave-bedewed hair, such as we picture those over 
whom the billows sweep : but the eyes looked out with a 
sweet human yearning, and the lips smiled with a mournful 
tenderness. Hermolin beheld without fear, for amidst the 
spirit-beauty of that face was an earthly likeness she knew 
well, and in her dream all that she had by chance heard 
concerning her husband's birth grew clear to her. She 
whispered, not afraid, " It is Olof *s mother." Not with 
human voice did the vision answer, but it seemed that the 
soul of the dead overshadowed the sleeping soul of the living, 
and taught it the wisdom of the spirit-land. She saw why 
the flower had withered, because it had no root of indwelling 
love to be its life ; and she learned more of love's nature-^ 
that its strength is in itself — that it stretches not forth its 
arms, saying, " Bless me, as I would fain bless ; I give, 
therefore let me receive; ** but draws its light from its own 
essence, and pours it out in a sunshine-flood, surrounding 
and impenetrating the beloved with radiance, as the sun the 
earth, from which it asks no answering brightness save the 
faint reflection of that which itself has given. 

And while yet was present in her dream the pale shadow 
of Hialmar's joyless wife, whom not even mother-bliss could 
keep from the land of peace for which the broken spirit 
yearned, Hermolin looked towards her own future, and grew 
strong. 

" I love, therefore I can endure all— can achieve all ;" was 
the resolution that shot like a sunbeam through the sleeper's 
soul ; and at the moment a ministering angel looked into that 
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sonl, changing the proud resolve into the humblest of prayert, 
^^I can; Thou God helping me 1" 

Then the pale spirit seemed to rejoice with exceeding glad- 
ness, while a human mother-love made her joy still more 
sublime and tender. And, behold! there stood beside her 
another soul, whose dark orbs added to their earth-likeness the 
glory of eyes that have looked on God, and the mortal sem- 
blance not utterly taken away, but exalted into that perfection 
which the smile of divinity creates out of very dust: Hermolin 
knew instinctively that it was Ulrica. 

Bending together over the sleeper, the two mother-souls 
kissed her brow, and fled. 

Lift up thy voice again, O North wind, whose wings have 
been the airy chariots of heavenly messengers — ^lift up thy 
voice once more, but let it be in a grand, solemn hymn, 
luch as should arise from the land of snows. And, rifting 
ihrough the harmonious cloud, let there be a sunburst of 
melody telling of love — pure love, its strength, its holiness, 
its long-suffering, its omnipotence — love which dwells in 
humanity, as its divinest essence — love — which is God. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Beyond the sea-coast, the abode of the race of Hialmar, 
arises a great mountain; pine forests, huge and dark, clothe 
its foot ; above them tower the gray masses of bare rock, and 
liigher still comes the region of eternal snows. There sits the 
spirit of white Death, sublime in beautiful desolation; and 
over it the stars creep, solemn and never-wearied watchei*s 
throughout the perpetual night. It is a land of silence, 
without movement, without life. Beneath — ^a vast plain, 
whereon no trees wave ; above — a dull gray sky, over which 
not a cloud is seen to float. Earth and heaven mock each 
other in terrible tranquillity, and the wind steals between 
them, soundless as themselves, for there is nothing to inter- 
rupt itfi path. 
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Lo I one trace of life lingerA on this land of death— ^ne 
bold footstep marks the snow— one proud head lifts itself 
fearlessly up towards the leaden sky. The spirit that guides 
them is a woman^s — one of the most daring of the daughters 
of the North. Alone, Ulva ascends through forest and rock to 
that desolate snow plain, to ask counsel of the only living 
soul who inliabits the mountain — the priestess of the Nomir. 

Ulva reached the verge of the plain where Svenska had 
formed her dwelling. It was said that the priestess of the 
Nornir needed no human sustenance, and that from the time 
when two stray bear-hunters found the maiden-babe lying 
on the white plain, she had abode there, a daughter of the 
unknown world. 

And in truth, when Ulva stood before her, the likeness of 
the priestess was not unbefitting her supposed descent. The 
dweller among the snows was of a presence that harmonized 
with the pallid desolation around. Life seemed to flow all 
bloodlessly beneath the marble limbs ; the features were 
almost ghastly in their motionless and perfect beauty. Her 
pale yellow hair fell down in masses, and her drapery moved 
as she moved, gathering round her in spectral folds, and 
floating without a sound, as snowy clouds over the sky. 

Ulva fell at her feet, and gazed at her with a strange ming- 
ling of religious adoration and human love. Then Svenska's 
lips unclosed, to answer and to exhort; and the snow-statue 
became the inspired priestess. Long they talked — the pas- 
sionate woman of earth and the calm daughter of solitudes ; 
and their speech was of the new strange worship that was 
creeping upon Odin's land, after the footsteps of the soutliern 
bride, who had been brought into the halls of Hialmar. 

"I see it coming," cried Ulva, vehemently. " The shape- 
less horror has its foot already on the threshold of the Viking. 
Already Olof fights no more, but sits idly by the hearth, and 
listens to southern tales from the whining tongue of Hermolin. 
Even now the mead-cup and the meats due to Odin are given 
to the throats of sick beggars, whom our fathers suflered not 
to cumber earth ! And my lord 01of| the babe that I reared| 
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hears it said that the gods of his fathers are false, but paiv 
dons the accursed lie, because it comes from his wife^s lips. 
O priestess, to whom, if thou be the daughter of the gods, I 
have given year by year at least somewhat of mortal nurture, 
until the child I loved has grown up into the sacred maiden I 
adore — ^boly Svenska, give thy counsel I How shall I tread 
in the dust this growing fire — ^how save from defilement the 
worship of Odin?" 

Svenska lifted her face to the east, where out of the dark- 
ness were beginning to shoot the starry battalions of the 
aurora borealis. Then she said, ''Follow," and began to 
traverse the snow with almost winged speed. 

At last Ulva and her guide stood on the apex of the 
mountain where three peaks lifted themselves up— the utmost 
boundary of the visible world ; beyond, all was nothingness. 
The peculiar idealization of Norse-worship, which in the 
grandest and most fearful objects of nature found its divinities, 
had symbolized in these giant rocks the three Nornir, or 
Destinies — ^Udr, Yerthandi, and SkuUd. As they stood out 
against the cold gray sky, imagination might have traced in 
each a vague outline, somewhat resembling a female form, 
beneath the veil of snow which no human hand could ever 
remove. Thus it was not strange that in these solemn shapes, 
standing between earth and heaven, their worshippers should 
see the emblems of the Rulers of human destiny, until at last, 
as in all symbolized faiths, the myth and its outward type 
became one. 

Svenska raised her voice, and it rang through the still, ice* 
bound air like a clarion — 

"There is a spirit arising in Odin's land, of unknown 
might. The priest trembles beneath the temple's shadow, 
and the warrior's hand grows palsied upon the spear. Shall 
it grow up like a darkness over the shrines of our gods and 
the graves of our fathers? Skulld, far-seer into the futiire, 
answer." 

But there was silence over all. 

Svenska bowed herself to the ground, and then said — 
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^It is vain! From north to south, from east to v^i^ 
between earth and sky float the threads which the Nomii 
weave. They are there, encompassing ns continually, and yet 
we see them not. We walk with our heads aloft, but it ii 
tney who guide us ; our minds may will, but it is they who 
control our minds. Therefore, hear my counsel, though it 
speaks not with an airy voice, but with a woman's tongue.'* 

" I hear — I obey," answered Ulva, tremblingly. 

" There are two spirits which govern man — ambition and 
love. The first is ever strongest, except in those pure and 
noble natures which seem less human than divine. Let the 
sound of battle rouse the young Viking from his dream. Let 
him dye the seas purple with his enemies' blood, and Odin 
will be appeased. The fierce shout of northern victory will 
drown the beguiling whisper of a woman, and the son of 
Hialmar will rejoice again in the bold faith of his fathers." 



News came to Jarl Olof that the King of Upsala was about 
to fall upon him with fire and sword. How the rumour 
reached him the young Viking knew not, and for a long time 
he scarcely heeded it, but sunned himself in the placid, tender 
smile, that day by day was melting the frost of hisr stem 
northern heart — ^the smile of Hermolin. But then, as time 
passed on, the nurse, Ulva, ever seemed to stand between 
the husband and wife. Olof shrank from the bitterness of the 
proud, mocking eye, which had exercised a strange influence 
over him from his childhood ; and sometimes, too, her tongue 
cast out its sharp, pointed stings, even among the honeyed 
words with which she still flattered the son of her care. 

When spring came on, the young Viking yearned for his 
olden life of free warfare. He would fain forestall the taunts 
of the King of Upsala, and requite his words with blows ; 
and though Hermolin shuddered at her lord's danger, and 
prayed him not to enter on a sinful and causeless war, still 
lie refused to hearken. So the sails were set, the vessel 
danced over the waters, and Hermolin was left to the bitter- 
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ness of that first parting. A parting it wa9, not like that 
when soul is knitted unto soul, to cling in true faith and 
love, through distance, absence, time — nay, even through that 
severance which drops the veil of immortality between flesh 
and spirit — but it was a separation when a few leagues, a few 
weeks, are enough to blot out the past, and form a bar be- 
tween the two to which the perfect bond of union is unknown. 
Therefore, when Hermolin saw her lord's ship fade like a 
speck upon the seas, it seemed as though the first dawning 
dream of Olof s affection faded too, and she became over- 
whelmed with the burden of forsaken love. 

Thou meek woman's heart, content with so little and giving 
so much, who shall requite thee ? Yet what guerdon needest 
thou, to whom the act of loving is alone bliss, and hope, and 
strength ? Go on thy way, thou true one, and wait until the end ! 

The Viking's ship returned in triumph, laden with prey. 
Hermolin, when she flew to her lord and nestled in his breast, 
shedding joyful tears, forgot all but the bliss of Olof restored 
to her. She sat with him in his hall of state while he appor- 
tioned the spoil, and decided the fortune of the captives ; and 
while the duty pained her gentle heart, and almost wrung 
her conscience, Hermolin strove to stifle all other feelings for 
the love she bore to him, and comport herself in everything 
as became the wife of the great northern Jarl. 

Among the captives was a man whO) standing behind the 
rest, directed every glance of his piercing eyes towards the 
Viking's wife. Chains weighed down his small, spare limbs, 
and his frame was worn and wasted ; yet still the lightnings 
of those wondrous eyes glittered above the ruins made by 
time. At last all were dismissed— except this man. Olol 
glanced carelessly at him, but Hermolin beheld only the face 
of her lord, until the stern reply of the prisoner to the Jarl's 
question attracted her notice. 

" My name, wouldst thou, son of Hialmar ? Ask thy wife: 
she knows it well, if her heart has not lost its home-memo- 
riesy as her tongue its southern speech. Hermolin^ are iliint 
eyes too proud to look upon Ansgjai'nxx&'t^* 
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Trembling, half with fear and half with Joy, Hermolin 
tprang forward, and would have fallen at his feet, but Olof 
restrained her. 

** Child, what is this rude beggar to thee? Thou foi^ettest 
thyself.*' 

Break, struggling heart, whom fearful love makes weaker 
itill I What shouldst thou do ? Helplessly, Hermolin sank 
back, and hid her face from the monk. 

"Is it even so ? " cried Ansgarius. "Art thou an apostate? 
Then, may the curse " 

But while the terrible words were yet half-formed, he 
caught Hermolin^s imploring glance, and saw that, half 
hidden beneath her robe, her fingers closed despairingly over 
Ulrika^s cross. 

" God judge thee, I dare not," he added, more softly, in the 
Proven9al tongue. " Oh, daughter of my love, that I should 
meet thee with almost a curse on my lips ! But no I it shall 
be a blessing — it must be, thou child of many prayers I " 

The softened tone, the long-forgotten Proven9al tongue, 
pierced her heart. She sank on her knees and sobbed. Olof 
looked at her, half wondering, half angry. 

"Forgive me, my lord, my beloved I But this man^s 
speech is that of my own far land, and it makes me weep." 

" As thou wilt, as thou wilt," answered Olof, coldly; " but 
thy tears should flow unwitnessed. Prisoner, leave the hall." 

And as the followers of the Viking removed Ansgarius, 
the Jarl strode carelessly from his wife's presence, without 
another glance at her drooping and grief-stricken form. 

" Oh, Mother of Mercies ! " cried Hermolin, " did I pray 
for this joyful day of my lord's return, and lo ! it is a time 
of bitterness and woe I And thou wilt be slain, Ansgarius, 
it may be by the hand of my Olof ! Holy Virgin of Conso- 
lation, all is darkness before me! I faint — I die I Oh, guide 
me through the gloom ! " 

Wait, thou tried and patient one. " At evening-tide it shall 
he iight.^^ Wait and pray. 

Olof $at at nighty lazily dieamlo^ twet ^^ ^t^-W^t In 
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his hall, when he heard the voice of Ulva whispering in his 
ear, — 

" Is the Jarl sleeping, while his wife is opening the prison 
doors? Why should my lord Olof waste his strength and 
shed his blood to take captives, when the Lady Hermolin sets 
them free ? " 

Olof, half roused from his slumber, spoke angrily,-^ 

"Ulva, hold thy peace! Hermolin is asleep in her 
chamber." 

" Is she ? Come and see ! " and the nurse, strong in her 
influence, led Olof to his wife's deserted apartment. 

" A loving welcome for a long-absent lord ! " said the 
sneering voice. " It was no pale vision I saw gliding, lamp 
in hand, until it entered the prison of the southern captive — 
her paramour." 

" Woman ! " thundered Olof, " one word against my pure 
wife, and I slay thee with this hand. It was a priest, a gray- 
headed priest of her faith." 

" And therefore thou wilt save him from death, and load 
him with honours ! Son of Hialmar, on thy father's tomb 
the spectral light yet bums, but thick darkness will full over 
thine. Hialmar was the last of Odin's heroes ; Olof will sing 
psalms in the Christian's heaven." 

" Never ! " cried the young Jarl. " To the prison, that 
the priest may meet his doom I " 

Silently and stealthily as death, Olof and Ulva entered. 
The keeper of the dungeon, looking on his chiefs dark face, 
prayed Odin to save from harm that gentle southern lady 
whom all reverenced and obeyed-^knowing how pure and 
meek she was, and how dearly she loved her lord. 

Hermolin was standing before Ansgarius. He awoke from 
his sleep, and thought it had been the presence of an angel. 
But when she knelt at his feet weeping, and lifted up the 
mournful Esau-like cry : " Bless me, even me also, O my 
father!" — ^then the stern missionary knew that it was the 
child whom he had taught, the young soul whom he had 
trained for the great work for which he believed it choBexx. 
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'' And God may fulfil that destiny yet, since thou hast not 
belied thy faith even among the heathen," said Ansgarius, 
when he had listened to her history since she left the shores 
of Provence. " He may turn even this darkness into light. 
Heaven works not as we. When the good King Louis of 
France sent me to Upsala, the glad bearer of the holy cross, 
I thought it was Heaven's call, and I went. And when thy 
lord's vessel took us captive on the seas, I bowed my head, 
and said, * God knoweth best. It may be that he leads me 
where the furrows are prepared for the seed/ Therefore, 
even here, in this dark prison, I rejoice and sing for joy." 

" But if danger should come, if thy blood should be poured 
out upon this savage land ? " 

" It will be but as the early rain to soften the hard ground," 
said Ansgarius, with a calm smile. " And God will find him- 
self another and a worthier husbandman, to follow after, and 
plant, and water, until the land be filled with increase." 

So talked the son of Ulrika. O blessed mother, whose 
prayers had thus brought forth such glorious fruit 1 And 
then, all unconscious of the presence of others, the two knelt 
down in prison, like the saints of old, and prayed. The 
strong, fearless man of faith, the meek and gentle woman, 
were types of the two foundations on which the early church 
was laid — the spirit of holy boldness and the spirit of love. 

Ulva and the son of Hialmar stood in the darkness, and 
unobserved, heard all. 

Then Hermolin arose, and Olofs name came to her lips 
with a heavy sigh. 

" My heart is sore even to deceive him thus," she said. 
" I would not, save for thee. Must it be ever so, that my 
faith to heaven must war with the dear love I bear my lord 
—my true — my noble Olof." 

Ansgarius looked surprised ; his strong heart, engrossed in 
one life-purpose, had no room for human love. He under- 
stood it not. Even Hermolin had been to him only the in- 
strument wherewith to work outlaiva eu^. 
^^Do8t thou love him f^oV Yve sovSl/vcl ^ c^m^^'as^sswas^. 
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tone. " Poor child 1 Happier are those who give Heaven 
all. Now, my daughter, leave me to pray. Who knoweth how 
soon death may come from the hands of these godless men ?" 

Hermolin threw herself on the ground at his feet. " Oh, 
my father, my father, thou shalt not diel" was her agonised 
cry. " If thou wouldst fly ? The night is dark — my lord sleeps." 

Ansgarius turned round, and fixed upon her his gaze of 
stern reproof. 

" A wife deceive her husband ! — a Christian dare not con- 
fess his God I Is it for this we bear the Cross unto the snow 
mountains?" 

" No, no ; thou must stay, and God will protect thee, O dear 
father! Olof, my Olof! I love thee — I trust thee — ^I will 
pray night and day that this sin may be kept from thy soul." 

And while Hermolin called on her lord's name, Olof came 
forward and stood before them both. His face was very pale, 
but there was in it a beauty and a softness that resembled the 
young St. John of the convent. His presence caused no fear, 
only an awe-struck silence. Then Olof spoke — 

" Priest, I brought this sword to drink thy life's blood. I 
lay it now at thy feet. It shall not be said that the son of 
Odin was less noble than his Christian foe. Hermolin I" 

She sprang to his arms — she clung there, and they folded 
rounded her as in that first embrace, when the young bride- 
groom stood at the convent-gate. And Hermolin felt that 
even the wild devotion of the maiden was as nothing to the 
fulness of the wife's love. 

The prison-doors closed on the retreating footsteps of three. 
But there was one who stayed behind, unnoticed in the dark- 
ness, gnashing her teeth, and cursing the day when a Christian 
foot first entered Odin's land. 



CHAPTER VH. 

There was again a footstep on the snow mountains, and Ulva 
once more poured out hex BO\d aX. t\ife ifc^X» ^i ^^^^^^css^srsa v^ 
the Nomir, 
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** The darkness gathers," she cried. '' Odin has hidden hit 
face from the Northern land. Accursed be the victoij that 
brought the Christian captive to our shores ! M7 lord turned 
his foot aside ; he would not crush the worm, and lo I it ii 
growing into a serpent, whose venomous folds wiU fill the 
land. Already our warriors listen to the Christian priest, 
with his wily tongue. Already the worshippers desert Odin's 
fane ; while the poor, the helpless, the weak, women and 
children, lift up their hands to another God than the great 
Ruler of Asgard. And Jarl Olof heeds not though his people 
cast scorn on the faith of his fathers. Svenska, thou wisest 
one, who hearest the voice of the Nomir, inquire what may 
be the end of this terrible change that is coming over the 
land?" 

Svenska answered not, but pointed silently to the place 
where the three rocks stood. Ulva remained at a distance, 
while the priestess performed her strange rites. The sound 
of her clear, shrill voice came borne on the air, rising at times 
into a cry, more like that of a soul in torment than a woman^s 
tone. It seemed to pierce the heart of the Noraewoman. 
She grovelled on the earth, burying her head among the 
snows. 

" My Svenska, my beloved," she moaned, " oh, that I could 
take thee to this heart, and feel thine own answer to it with 
human throbs ! But I dare not — the pure soul would scorn 
the impure. Great Odin, if the sin was great, how heavy is 
the punishment 1" 

When afler a time she lifted up her head, Svenska stood 
before her. 

" Have the Nomir spoken?" asked Ulva, scarcely daring 
to look upon the face of the Daughter of the Snows. 

" They utter no voice ; but I feel them in my soul," said 
Svenska. '^ It is a terrible call: yet I must answer. Listen 1 
The last of the race of Hialmar must not bring shame on his 
fathers. If Jarl Olof be left to yield to the persuasions of a 
wom»n and the guile of a pxiesl, t\i^ ia\\)a. o^ O^aa-n^^'^waaB^ 

from thQ landf*' 
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" And how, O Svenska, can we swaj'the son of Hialmar, 
that this evil may not come ?" 

The face of the young^ priestess was strangely convulsed , 
and when after a while she spoke, her voice was like an icy 
whisper. 

" I told thee once that there were two ruling spirits in 
man — ^ambition and love. With Olof one has fallen power- 
less — the other yet remains. The spell of human passion 
must stand between the Jarl and his doom— the doom of 
those who despise the might of Odin." 

A wild light shone in Ulva's fierce eyes. 

" Would that it might be so — that a Northern maid might 
tread under foot the dark-browed Hermolin. But our pure 
maidens would not cast their eyes on another woman^s lord, 
and who is there to win Olof from Hermolin?" 

"11" 

Ulva uttered a cry, almost of agony. " Thou, my beautiful 
— ^my pure one — ^white-souled as the snows that name thee — 
thou to stoop to earth^s sin — to be made the sacrifice 1 " she 
muttered, hoarsely. 

It seemed as though a fallen spirit had entered that marble 
statue, and animated its pale beauty with a power new and 
terrible to behold. Svenska lifted her arms upwards, and 
cried with a wild vehemence — 

" Dread Nomir, I feel around me the threads ye weave ; 
they draw my feet onward, and whither they lead I go. 
Never shall the worship of Odin fall before that of the 
Christian's God, I devote myself to shame — ^to sin which 
the sacrifice makes holy — that the Dwellers in Asgard may 
Still look down upon the land, and the children of the North 
may not turn aside from the faith of their fathers." 

Ulva sank at Svenska's feet, folded them in her arms, and 
kissed them passionately. Then she rose up, and followed 
the steps of the priestess in silence. Only as they passed 
the three rock-statues her agony burst forth in a low 
moaning — 

f' Terrible Jformr, 8ia-aYe\ig<iTa, \© ^Votcl tL% ^^-oscj^s^A- 
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devoted this child, ye have made the precious gift an arrow 
to pierce my soul I" 

« • « « . « « 

The Jarl Olof came home from a bear-hunt, carrying with 
him a strange prize. He had found in the snows a maiden, 
pale and almost lifeless, yet of unearthly beauty. Gradually 
the soul awakened in that lovely form, and looked at Olo 
from out the heavenly eyes. His own answered to it with a 
vague pleasure, and sweet in his ear sounded the voice which 
uttered musically the accents of the Norse tongue. The 
young Jarl himself bore the weak and fainting form for 
many weary leagues, until he brought the beautiful, desolate 
one to the presence of his wife, and laid her in Hermolin's 
chamber. 

Hermolin bent over her in pity and amaze. She, too, was 
penetrated to the very soul with that dazzling and wondrous 
beauty — so spiritual, and yet so human. The JarFs wife 
twined her fingers among the pale amber tresses with almost 
childlike admiration, and gazed wistfully on the white round 
arms and graceful throat, beneath whose marble purity a 
faint rose-hue began to steal, while the life-current again 
wandered through the blue delicate veins. 

*' Olof, how beautiful she is — ^like one of the angels which 
I used to see in my childish dreams. How happy it must be 
to know oneself so fair." And a light sigh thrilled Her- 
molin^s bosom. 

Olof did not answer; his eyes, too — nay, his whole soul, 
drank in the beauty of which Hermolin spoke. The wife saw 
it, and again she sighed. 

Far behind the group stood one who beheld the gaze, and 
heard the sigh ; and Ulva^s heart throbbed with fierce exulta« 
tion, for she saw from afar the rising of that little cloud. 

Months passed away, and still the stranger maiden cast the 

magic of her superhuman beauty over the halls of the Viking. 

Aslauga, when she came forth from the harp like a spirit of 

JIght, or when she stood \ieioTe ^a^«iX l^Ck^iXix^^^ ^Ti^Owa^^^ 

ibe sea-king with the epdla o£ a Vo^d^ ««iv>^ Hxw ^\^^^i ^vs«a. 
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— -Aslauga herself was not more omnipotent than was the 
strange Daughter ^of the Snows. And day by day, over 
Svenska's beauty there crept a new charm — a softness and 
all-subduing womanliness, that endowed with life and warmth 
the once passionless form. Olof beheld, and his soul bent like 
a reed before the storm of wild emotions that swept over him. 

Poor wife, who weepest all alone, on whom has iiaded the 
light of that dearest smile — who seest each day the love wane, 
though an innate nobleness still makes duty keep its place in 
the heart where it was thy heaven to rest — Hermolin, will 
thy love fail now ? — will it sink in the trial ?— or will it for- 
get itself and its own wrongs, and watch over the sinner with 
tenderness and prayers, until it bring him back in forgive- 
ness, repentance, and peace ? 

' Listen how that faithful, patient heart answers the words 
which the stern monk pours out against the erring man who 
is tempted to betray such love. 

"My father," said Hermolin, when Ansgarius would fain 
have dealt out reproaches and threatenings against her 
husband — " my father, condemn him not yet. It is a bitter 
struggle; he is tempted sore. How sweet is her smile! — 
how glorious her beauty I — ^while I, alas, alas I — I have only 
love to give him. And then she is from his own North, and 
she speaks to him of his fathers, and her fierce nature tempts 
yet governs his. Oh, that I could be all this — ^that I could 
make myself more like Olof — more worthy to win his pre- 
cious level" 

And when the inflexible spirit of Ansgarius, in justly con- 
demning the sin, shut out all compassion for the sinner, 
Hermolin only wept. 

^ Father, have pity on him — on me. He did love me once 
— he will love me yet. I will be patient; and love is so 
strong to bear — so omnipotent in prayers ; Heaven will keep 
him from sin, and I shall win him back. Olof, my Olof! 
God will not let me die until thou lovest me as I have loved— 
aal do love thee — my souTb souW— Torj \T&^^\X'e«it!M|^^ 
And ere the words were vreW "oXXjet^^ vc^^ «35v5^ ^ssaBCcv*^ 
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them to Heaven, and then cast them down again npon 
spirit of him who had won such love. The invisible inflm 
fell upon him, even though he stood alone with Sven 
overwhelmed with the delirium of her presence. 

She had enchained his senses; she had drawn from his 1 
the avowal of sinful passion; she had strengthened her po« 
over him by bringing into the earthly bond all the infloenn 
of their ancient faith, to which she had won him back ; an 
now, her end gained, Svenska quailed before the tempest shi 
had raised. 

What power was it which had changed the priestess, who 
once cast her arms to heaven with that terrible vow, into the 
trembling woman who dared not look on Olof's £Eice; and 
who, even in her triumphant joy, shrank before the passion of 
his words ? 

He promised her that her heart's desire should be accom- 
plished — that no Christian prayer should be heard in Odin's 
land — that the monk and his proselytes should be swept from 
the face of the earth. 

Why was it, O Svenska, that even then, when the flash of 
triumph had faded from thine eyes, they sank earthwards, 
and thy lips quivered like a weak girl's ? 

" There is one thing more, Olof, and then I give thee my 
love," she said. '< The shadow is passing, and Odin's smile 
will again brighten our shores ; but the land is still defiled— 
blood only can make it pure. There must be a sacrifice." 

Her voice rose, her stature dilated, and Svenska was again 
the inspired of the Nomir. As Olof beheld her, even his own 
bold spirit quailed beneath the fearful strength of hers. 

'^ There must be a sacrifice!" she repeated, in yet more 
vehement tones. ''In the dark night a voice haunts me, 
and the words are ever the same ; when I look on the snow 
mountains, I see there traces of blood, which never pass 
itway. Odin demands the offering, and vriU not be appeased. 
Olof 1 I am thine — ^when thou hast given up the victim.** 

"Who?" murmured Olof, instinctively drooping his ikes 
ben'iath the glare of those terrible eyes. 
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She stooped over him ; her soft breath swept his oheek ; her 
lair serpent lips approached his ear; they uttered one name — 
"Hermolin!" 

He sprang from her side with a shuddering cry. One 
moment he covered his eyes, as though to shut out some 
horrible sight, and then the tempted stood face to face with 
the tempter. The veil had fallen : he beheld in her nowj 
not the beautiful beguiler, but the ghastly impersonation of 
the meditated crime. It stood revealed in all its black 
deformity; it hissed at him in that perfumed breath; it 
scorched him in the lightnings of those lustrous eyes. Horror- 
stricken and dumb, he gazed, until at last his lips formed 
themselves into the echo of that one word — " Hermolin !" 

It fell like a sunburst upon his clouded spirit, and, rifting 
through that blackest darkness, Olof beheld the light. He 
sprang towards it ; for there was yet something of the angel 
in the young Northman's soul — ^how else could Hermolin have 
loved him I Through the silent hall rung that name — burst- 
ing from the husband's lips and heart — ^first as a murmur, 
then as a wild, yearning cry — " Hermolin I Hermolin !" 

Surely it was an angel who bore that call to the wife's 
ear — ^who guided her feet all unwittingly to where her beloved 
wrestled with deadly sin. Lol as it were in answer to his 
voice, Hermolin stood at the entrance of the hall. Olof 
glanced at Svenska; her beauty seemed changed to the like 
ness of a fiend. And there, soft-smiling on him, with the 
loving face of old, leaned Hermolin, her arms stretched out, 
as if to welcome him in forgiveness and peace to the shelter 
of that pure breast. 

He fled there. There was a cry such as rarely burst from 
man's lips — " Hermolin, Hermolin, save me 1 " and Olof knelt 
at her feet, hiding his face in her garments, pressing her 
hands upon his eyes, as though to shut out the sight of the 
lure which so nearly led him on to be an adulterer and a 
murderer. 

Hermolin asked nought, said nought — ^but she folded her 
arms round his neck ; she knelt beside him, and drew his 
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head to her bosom, as a mother would a belored and 
repentant child. Then she whispered softly, "Olof, my 
husband, cornel" and led him away, his hand still clinging 
for safety and guidance to that faithful one of hers ; and his 
eyes never daring to turn away from her face, which looked 
on him like an angeFs from out of Heaven, full of love so 
holy, so complete, that pardon itself had no place there. 

Svenska stood beholding them, still and dxed as a stone, 
until Olof 's form passed from her sight ; then she fell to the 
earth without a cry or sound. 

Ulva's breast was soon her pillow — ^Ulva who haunted her 
steps like a shadow. No mother's fondness could have poured 
out more passionate words over the insensible form ; but 
when the shadow of seeming death lefb the beautiful face, 
the nurse's manner became again that of distant and reverent 
tenderness. 

"Priestess of the Nornir, awake!" she said. "Let the 
curse of Odin fall : we will go far hence into the mountains, 
and leave the race of Hialmar to perish. Thy vow was vain; 
but the Nornir were not wholly pitiless. No shame has 
fallen upon thee, pure Daughter of the Snows I" 

Svenska heard not — heeded not. Drawing herself away 
from all support, the young priestess stood erect. 

"Dread Nornir! is this your will? Have ye deceived 
me ? — ^nay, but I beguiled myself. How could evil work out 
good ? Odin scorns the unholy offering ; the sinful vow 
brings its own punishment. Olof, Olof ! whom I came to 
betray, I love thee, as my own soul I love thee, and in 
vain." 

It was no more the priestess, but a desolate, despairing 
woman, who lay there on the cold ground, and moaned in 
incontroUable anguish. Ulva, stung to the heart, gazed on 
. her without a word. The day of requital had come at last. 

When the feeble daylight changed into the star-lit beauty 
of a northern night, a clear sownd -^l^etci^d i\\e silence of the 
ball. It was the Christian. \ea^et-\i^TMi, Va. Xs^ ^ l^^ia. 
yoiwg voice, through wliose meVo^^ \.T^xftfe\^^ \\iS«c.\fc 5^^- 
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ness — ^the voice of Hermolin, Svenska, roused from her 
trance, sprang madly to her feet. 

" Olof, Olof I" she cried, « the curse of Odin will fall ; the 
Christians will beguile thee, and I shall never see thee ailer 
death in the blessed dwellings of the JSser. Is there no help 
— ^no atonement? Ah!** she continued, and her voice sud- 
denly rose from the shrillness of despair to the^ full tone of 
joy — " I see it now 1 Odin I thy will is clear : mine ear heard 
truly — mine eye saw plain I The sacrifice — the human sacri- 
fice is needed to save his soul — it shall be offered still, and 
Odin*s wrath be turned away. To the mountain — ^the moun- 
tain I Son of Hialmar, I will yet await thee in the Valhalla 
of thy fathers 1" 

She darted from the hall, and bounded away with the 
speed of the wind. Night and day — anight and day — ^fer up 
in the mountains, did Ulva follow that flying form, until at 
times she thought it was only the spirit and not the real form 
of the priestess that still flitted on before her sight. At last 
she came to a ravine, in which lay a frozen sea of snow ; on 
its verge stood a white figure, with the outstretched* arms 
and the amber floating hair. 

As Ulva looked, there grew on the stillness a sound like 
the roaring of the sea; )uid a mighty avalanche, loosened from 
its mountain cave, came heaving on. Nearer, nearer it drew, 
but the pale shape stood there still; it passed, and the 
Daughter of the Snows slept beneath it. 

The Daughter of the Snows ? Whence, then, that shriek 
of mother's agony, the last that ever parted Ulva*s lips-*- 
"My child, my own— own child I" Let Death, the great 
treasiure-house of mysteries, hide until eternity one dread 
secret more t 
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THE EOSICEUCIAN. 

A TALE OF COLOGNE. 



1.— -THE FIRE. 

I ENOW not if men would say that the face of Basil Wolge- 
muth was beautiful. Thei-e were no darkly-gleaming eyes, 
no sculptured features, no clustering raven locks; all was 
fair, clear, and sunny as his own soul. And what 'a soul was 
that ! It lighted up his whole countenance, as the sun lights 
up a landscape — ^making that which would else have been 
ordinary, most glorious. It was mirrored in his eyes ; it 
shone in his every gesture; it made music in his voice; 
it accompanied him like a fair presence, giving life, love, and 
beauty wherever he moved. 

He sat in a low-roofed, half-darkened chamber, whose 
gloomy recesses looked almost fearful. Now and th^n pass- 
ing sounds of human voices rose up from the street below, 
and ever and anon the great bell of Cologne Cathedral 
boomed out the hours, making the afler silence deeper still. 
The student — for such he evidently was — cleaned his slight 
and rather diminutive form in the attitude of one wearied; 
but there was no lassitude visible in his expressive face, and 
his eyes were fixed with a dreamy and thoughtful gaze on the 
blazing faggots that roared and sparkled on the hearth before 
him. 

The Fire was his sole companion ; and it was good com- 
pany, in sooth. Not mute either — for it seemed to talk like 
a human voice. How the live juices hissed out, when the 
damp pine-wood caught the blaze, and chattered and muttered 
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like a vexed child ! How furiously it struggled and roared, 
as the flames grew stronger 1 How it sunk into a low, com* 
plaining sound, and then into a dead stillness, being con- 
quered at last, and breathing its life out in a ruddy but 
silent glow. Such was the voice of the Fire; but the student 
beheld its form too. Quaint and mysterious were the long 
fiery alleys and red caverns which it made, mingled with 
black hollows, out of which mocking faces seemed to peep ; 
while the light flames waving to and fro were like aerial 
shapes moving in a fantastic dance. Beautiful and mystic 
appeared the Fire. 

Basil Wolgemuth was a student and a dreamer. He had 
pierced into the secrets of nature and of philosophy — not as 
an idle seeker, mechanically following the bent of a vague 
curiosity — ^but as an enthusiastic lover, who would fathom 
the depths of his beloved's soul. He knew that in this world 
all things bear two meanings ; one for the common observer, 
one for the higher mind of him who, with an earnest purpose 
and a steadfast but loving heart, penetrates into those mines 
of hidden riches — ^the treasures of science and of imagi- 
nation. Basil was still young ; and yet men of learning 
and power listened with deference to his words ; wisdom, 
rank, and beauty had trodden that poor chamber, and felt 
honoured — ^for it was the habitation of genius. 

And was all this sunshine of fame lavished upon a barren 
tree, which brought forth at best only the dazzling fruits of 
mere intellect, beautiful to the eye but deceptive to the heart 
as the jewelled apples of Aladdin, or was it rich in all good 
fruits of human kindness ? Ask the mother, to whom the 
very footsteps of her dutiiiil son brought li^ht and gladness ; 
ask the sister, whose pride in her noble kinsman was even 
less than her love for the gentle and forbearing brother who 
made the sunshine of their home. These would speak for 
Basil. There was one^-one more ; but he knew it not 
then. 

The Fire sank down to a few embers, and through the 
small window at the further end of the apartment^ the ^^11130% 
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moon looked with her quiet smile. At last the door was half 
opened, and a girlish face peeped in. 

" Are you sleeping, Basil, or only musing ? " 

"Is that you, Margareta?" said the student, without 
changing his attitude. 

''Yes ; it is growing late, brother: will you not come to 
supper?" 

'' I do not need it, dear Margareta, thank you.** 

'' But we want you, Basil ; my mother is asking for you ; 
and Isilda, too, is here." 

A bright smile passed over the young man^s faoe ; but his 
sister did not see it, and continued — 

''Come, brother, do come; you have studied enough for 
to-day." 

He rose up cheerfully: " Well, then, tell my mother I will 
come directly." 

Margareta closed the door, and Basil stood thoughtfully by 
the fire. At that moment a bright flame, springing up from 
some stray brand yet unkindled. illumined his face — ^it was 
radiant with the light of love. His finely curved lips, the 
sole beautiful feature there, were trembling with a happy 
smile, as they murmured in low tones one beloved name— 
"IsUda, Isilda I" 



XL— THE STUDENT'S HOME. 

Let us glance at the home of Basil Wolgemuth. It was a 
German habitation of the middle ages ; a comfortable but not 
luxurious dwelling, such a one as we see in old German 
pictures. In homes like this was nurtured the genius of 
Rembrandt, of Kubens, of Yandyck; from such a peaceful 
German h^me sprang the fiery spirit and indomitable zeal 
of Luther; and in like home-nests were cradled the early 
years of most of the rude but noble men, who, either by the 
sword or the pen, have made their names famous throughout 
the fair land of the Rhine. 
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Basil, his motlier, Margareta, and another young girl, sat 
round a table, spread with the ample fare of bread and fruits 
The mother was worthy of such a son — a, matron of placid 
but noble aspect ; like him, too, in the deep clear eyes and 
open forehead. Margareta, a sweet bud, which only needed 
time to burst forth into a perfect flower, sat by her brother's 
side ; the fourth of the group was Isilda. 

I hardly know how to describe Isilda. There is one 
face only I have seen which pictures her to my idea ; it 
IS a Madonna of Guido Reni's. Once beheld, that face 
imprints itself for ever on the heart. It is the embodiment 
of a soul so pure, so angelic, that it might have been Eve*s 
when she was still in Eden; yet there is in the eyes that 
shadow of woman's intense love, the handmaid of which is 
ever sorrow ; and those deep blue orbs seem thoughtfully 
looking into the dim future with a vague sadness, as if 
conscious that the peace of the present would not endure. 
Womanly sweetness, feelings suppressed, not slumbering, 
a soul attaned to high thoughts like a well-strung lyre, 
and only needing a breath to awaken its harmonious chords 
— all these are visible in that face which shone into the 
painter's heart, and has lived for ever in the work of his 
hand. And such was Isilda. 

Basil sat opposite to her; he looked into her eyes; he 
drank in her smile, and was happy. All traces of the care- 
worn student had vanished ; he was cheerful even to gaiety ; 
laughed and jested with his sister ; bade her sing old ditties, 
and even joined in the strain, which made them all more 
mirthful still. Basil had little music in his voice, but much 
in his heart. When the songs ceased, Margareta prayed 
him to repeat some old ballad, he knew so many. The 
student looked towards Isilda; her eyes had more persuasive 
eloquence than even his sister's words, and he began — 
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« THE ELLE-MAID GAY • 

** Ridest by the woodland, Ludwig, Ludwig, 
Ridest by the woodland gray? 
Who sits by the woodland, Ludwig, Lndwig? 
It is the Elle-maid gay. 

<* A kiss on thy lips lies, Ludwig, Ludwig, 
Pure as the dews of May: 
Think on thine own lore, brown-haired Lodwig, 
And not on an Elle-maid gay. 

** She sits 'neath a linden, singing, singing, 
Though her dropped lids nothing say ; 
For her beauty lures whether smiling or singing. 
For she is an Elle-maid gay. 

" * Thou hast drunk of my wine-cup, Ludwig, Ludwig^ 
Thou hast drunk of my lips this day; 
I am no more fidse than thou, young Ludwig, 
Though I am an Elle-maid gay.* 

** * Bide fast from the woodland, Ludwig, Ludwig/ 
Her laughter tracks his way; 

* Didst thou clasp a fair woman, Ludwig, Ludwif^ 

And found her an Elle-maid gay? ' 

« « • • 

" * Flee, flee I ' they cry — * he is mad. Count Ludwig, 
He rides through the street to-day 
With his beard unshorn, and his doak briar-torn: 
He has met with the Elle-maid gay ! ' 

" * I fear him not, my knight, my Ludwig,' 
(The bride's dear lips did say), 

* Though he comes from the woodland, he is my Ludwig; 
* He saw not the Elle-maid gay. 

«* * Welcome, my lord, my love, my Ludwig ! ' 
But her smile grew ashen-gray, 
As she knew by the glare of the mad eyes' stare, 
He had been with the Elle-maid gay. 

* The Elle-maid, or wood-woman, is a kind of sprite, who in front 
appears as a beautiful damsel, but seen behind is hollow like a mask. 
She sita on the road-side, offeiing Yvet Vyh^-cm"^ ^xi^V^ Wi.%\ but the 
moment & youth has tasted eit\ieT,\ie\>eeomft%Twvxv^Ts»^. '^\isa^ wii 
Mnanjr legen^9 of this wrt current \xvG:<iTifta.xv^, 
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*« * God loTe thee— God pity thee, O my Ludwig ! * 
Nor her true arms turned she away. 
* Thou art no sweet woman/ cried fiercely Ludwi^;, 
* But a foul Elle-maid gay. 

*' * I kiss thee — ^I slay thee; — ^I thy Ludwig: ' 
And the steel flashed bright to the day: 
' Better clasp a dead bride/ laughed out Ludwig, 
' Than a Mse Elle-maid gay, 

'* ' I kissed thee, I slew thee; I— thy Ludwig; 
And now will we sleep alway.' 
Still fair blooms the woodland where rode Ludwig, 
Still there sits the Elle-maid gay." 

The student ceased ; and there was a. deep silence. BasiFs 
joung sister glanced round fearfully. Isilda moved not ; 
but as the clear tones of BasiFs voice ended, one deep-drawn 
sigh was heard, as it were the unconscious relief of a full 
Heart. 

" You have chosen a gloomy story, Basil,'' said the mother, 
at last. Her voice broke the spell ; and Margareta added — 

'' I do not pity that false-hearted knight ; his was a just 
punishment for a heavy sin : for the poor bride to die thus in 
her youth and happiness— oh, it was very sad I " 

" Not so," said Isilda, and she spoke in a low dreamy tone, 
as if half to herself. " It was not sad, even to be slain by 
him she loved, since she died in his arms, having known that 
he loved her. It was a bappy fate." 

There was such an expression of intense feeling in the 
girl's face as she spoke, that Margareta looked at her in 
wondering silence; but Basil gave an involuntary start, as 
if a new light had broken in upon his mind. The living 
crimson rushed immediately over Isilda's face and neck; 
she seemed shrinking into the earth with shame, and said 
no more. Basil, too, kept silence. No marvel was it in 
the timid girl who rarely gave utterance to her thoughts, 
but that he whose heart was so full of poetry, whose lips 
were ever brimming over with eloquence, should be dumb — 
it was passing strange I Th^ sludficAi feVX. ^^ \Ss^s5P?i5^ *^s^s2yt. 
was a fmgeT Jaid on his lipB, an utv^^xl y^^^^^^^ ^^\ss<^^ss68^ 
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him to silence; but the finger and the presence were those of 
the Angel of Love. 

There wa3 a constraint visible in all but Margareta; she, 
too young tc understand what was passing in the hearts of 
the two she loved so much, began to sport with her friend. 

"Weill I should not envy Count Ludwig^s bride, Isilda; 
I would much rather live. Farewell, you dolorous folk. I 
will go spin." 

And she vanished with the swifbiess of a young fawn. The 
mother followed her with her eyes. 

"A sunny and loving heart is thine, my child," she mur- 
mured. " God bless thee, and keep all care from that gay 
spirit I" And Madame Wolgemuth leaned back in her chair, 
closing her eyes. The mother^s heart seemed absorbed in the 
past, or else dreaming of her child's future. 

But, by the two thus left together, past and future were 
alike unregarded. With Basil and Isilda it was all the 
present — the blissful present, full of hope and love. ■ Th^ 
talked but little, and in broken sentences, flitting from sub- 
ject to subject, lest each should lead to the unveiling of the 
delicious secret that was uppermost in both their hearts, and 
which they at once feared, yet longed to utter. At last the 
lamp grew dim, and the moonlight streamed in through the 
narrow window. Isilda noticed and spoke of it — it was a relief. 

"How lovely the moon looks, setting behind the cathe- 
dral!" and, rising, she walked to the window: it might be 
she was glad to escape from the passionate tenderness of 
Basil's gaze. 

The young student followed her, moving noiselessly, for 
his aged mother had fallen asleep. And now the two stood 
together, silent, alone with their own hearts, looking up to 
the quiet, star-lit sky, and drinking in love, which seemed 
infinite as that heaven itself. 

" How beautiful is this world 1 " murmured the girl. 

" I feel it so; and most when thus with thee, Isilda," and 
with what unspeakable sweetness and tenderness the name 
lingered on his lips, " Isilda — my Isilda 1 " 
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There was a moment of tremulous silence, and then the 
girl felt herself drawn closer, until her head rested on his 
bospm, and she heard his voice whispering in her ear — 

" May I call thee my Isilda — ^all mine — mine only — ^mine 
for ever?** 

She raised her head, and looked timidly but searchingly in 
his countenance. 

" Is it indeed true ? dost thou then love me ? " 

" As my own soul ! " passionately answered the student. 

Isilda hid her face again in his bosom, and burst into a 
shower of tears. 

The girl and her lover went home together that night, 
through the cold, clear starlight, to Isilda's abode. Many and 
many a time had they trod the same path, but now every- 
thing was changed. They had become all in all to each 
other; an infinity of love was around them; all was light, 
hope, and trembling gladness. The crisp snow crackled 
under Isilda's feet, and the sharp frosty air made her shiver; 
but she felt it not. She only clung the closer to BasiFs arm 
— he was all her own now; he — ^her life's joy — her pride — 
the idol of her dreams, the delight of her soul. Such happi- 
ness was almost too much to bear; and, therefore, when she 
first knew that he loved her, had Isilda wept — ^nay, even 
when she had parted from Basil and was alone, her full heart 
poured itself forth in tears. That he — ^the noble, the gifted- — 
so rich in the greatest of all wealth — the wealth of genius ; 
honoured among men, with a glorious harvest of fame yet 
unreaped before him ; that he should love her, who had 
nothing to give but a heart that worshipped him ! The girl, 
in her humility, felt unworthy of such deep happiness ; all 
that her lips would utter were the blessed, jo3rful words, 
" He loves me — ^he loves me ! my Basil, mine own ! " and 
even in her sleep, she murmured the same. 

Man's love is not like woman's, yet Basil was very happy 
— happier than he had ever been in his life. The student, 
the philosopher, felt that all his wisdom was as nothing com- 
pared to the wondrous alchemy of love. So far from beir* 
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weakened, his lofly mind seemed to grow richer beneath the 
light of beloved eyes ; it was like the sonshine to the ripen- 
ing corn. Basil now knew how long Isilda had filled his 
thoughts, and been mingled with all his hopes. He did not 
even then fathom the depths of her spirit, but he felt it was 
one with his ; and man, proud man, ever rejoices to see his 
soul's image reflected in a woman's heart. 



III.— THE ROSIE CROSa 



A TEAR had passed over the head of the student of Cologne. 
It had been a year full of changes. Death had entered the 
house and taken the tender mother — the strong-hearted but 
gentle matron, who had filled the place of both parents 
toward Basil and Margareta in their fatherless youth. The 
student had now only his sister to cheer his desolate home; 
and little joy was there in the young girPs heart, or bright- 
ness on her face, for she was still in the shadow of past 
sorrow, her first grief, too ; and heavily it weighed upon 
sweet Margareta. 

Have we forgotten Isilda — ^the beautiful — the beloved ? 
No change had taken place in her. She was now the be- 
trothed of Basil Wolgemuth, loving him with a depth and 
steadfastness far beyond the first fresh love of girlhood and 
romance. And Basil himself, was he still the same? Let 
us see. 

The student was sitting, as we first beheld him, in the 
room more peculiarly his own ; it looked the same as in 
former days ; and the Fire, the brilliant and beautiful Fire, 
which Basil lored to have as a companion for his solitary 
hours, burned brightly as ever. He kept continually feeding 
it with new brands, and oflen looked up from his book to 
gaze at it. If the blaze grew dim for a moment, it seemed 
as if his powers of intellect and comprehension grew dim 
with it. Basil was dull and cheerless without his beloved 
Fire ; he needed its genial warmth, its inspiring brightness ; 
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•ven in the summer time he could not study without it-^and 
so it had been from his childhood. 

There was a change in the young man, more than the one 
short year added to his age could have effected. He looked 
like a man who had thought much — suffered much. An 
expression of pain constantly hovered over his features, and 
the lines of his beautiful mouth were contracted. He read 
intently; but at intervals laid down the book, and fixed his 
eyes vacantly on the fire, absorbed in thought. 

A light knock at the door broke in upon the student's 
meditations, and a stranger entered. He was a man of 
middle age ; tall, spare, and meagre. His face was calm, 
and his bearing dignified; while on his noble forehead, 
which bore not a single wrinkle, unmistakeable intellect 
sat enthroned : but at times there was a wildness in his 
eyes, and a sudden kindling of his features, which almost 
belied his serene deportment. He advanced towards the 
young man, who arose and greeted him with deep respect. 

'^ Michael Meyer need not stay to ask admittance of Basil 
Wolgemuth, I trust ? " said the stranger, in tones of mingled 
gentleness and conscious dignity. 

" My master," answered Basil, meekly, " thou art ever 
most welcome; all that is mine is thine also." 

" I thank thee, gentle scholar," returned the other, simply, 
with a slight inclination of the head, as he suffered the 
young man to take from him his outer garment, and sat 
down on the chair which Basil offered.' The student him* 
self continued standing until his guest pointed to a low stool, 
where Basil placed himself at a little distance from his master. 

"And now let us talk," said Michael Meyer; "for it is 
long since I have seen thee. What hast thou learned 
meanwhile ? " 

" Much, O master I I have been studying thy book," and 
he pointed to the open page. 

A gleam of pleasure illuminated Michael's sallow features. 
" And dost thou ever regret that thou hast become one of us, 
one of the brethren of the Rosie Gross ? " 
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" Never, honoured master mine," cried the student; "biti 
I have yet so much to learn, before I am worthy even to kiss 
the hem of thy garment; and I am so young." 

'^ It may be that a young heart is purer than one which 
has longer mingled with the world. Thou hast not yet 
travelled out of sight of the home which thy spirit left at 
birth ; the memory of that pristine existence dimly remains 
with ihee still. Therefore it is well with thee, Basil." 

" Master, if I could only think so — ^if I could only revive 
within me that higher life — ^but I fear it is hard." 

'^ It is hard, my son ; for it is a stru^le of matter against 
spirit. Oh, didst thou but know the joys that are opened 
unto us who mortify the body for the sake of the soul; the 
glorious and beautiful world that is revealed to us — a life 
within life, a double existence, our mortal eyes being 
strengthened to behold the Invisible-— our mortal frames en- 
dowed with the powers of angels." 

"It is glorious — glorious ! " murmured the student as he 
gazed on his master, whose whole countenance gleamed with 
enthusiasm. 

"It is indeed glorious," continued Michael Meyer. " To 
be as a god to mankind ; to bear in this human body the 
gift of healing ; to know that the riches for which men toil, 
and pine, and slay one another, are at our will in such 
abundance that they seem to us like dust. And more than 
all, to have the power of holding communion with those 
good spirits which Gk)d created as he created man, more 
beautiful and yet less perfect, for they must remain as first 
made, while man may rise through various stages of ex- 
istence, higher and higher, until he reach the footstool of 
divinity itself." 

" Hast thou ever seen those glorious beings ? " asked 
Basil, glancing doubtfiilly round, his voice sinking into a 
low whisper. 

" I have I " answered Michael Meyer. " But no more of 
this. To attain this state of p^Tf^cVvo^n ^Jcvwsl xmqsx* t^rS^ 
deadea thyself to aU human ip\eas\xteB\ t\ioxxxD»sX.iQt^^^^^ 
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grossness of an appetite pampered with the flesh of beasts 
and the fruit of the poison-vine. As thou readest in mj 
book, the soul must retire within itself — must shut out all 
human feelings, all human love." 

A dark shadow came over the young student's face. 

" Must one attain all this, O father, to be a follower of 
Christian Rosencreutz ? " ♦ 

" All this, and more. Does thy heart fail thee? " said 
Michael, sternly. 

Basil cast down his eyes. 

" No, my noble master, no I but human will is feeble, and 
the steep is hard to climb." 

" Then lie down, and perish at its foot, Basil Wolgemuth," 
said the Rosicrucian; and then added, with a regretful tone, 
" After thou hadst journeyed halfway, I had not thought thy 
heart would have failed thee, my son." 

" It has not failed me," cried the student, earnestly. " I have 
followed implicitly all thy precepts. No food, save what 
nature rigorously requires, has passed these lips ; I have kept 
myself pure as a little child, yet still I seem further than 
ever from that blessed state when the soul is free from all mor- 
tal longings, and the eyes are purged to behold the Invisible." 

" Wait, my son ; wait and faint not I the time will surely 
come at last; and when it does, oh, what joy for thee I Thou 
wilt count as nothing the pleasures of taste, when thou mayst 
banquet on celestial food ; thou wilt scorn all earthly loveli- 
ness, to bask in the smUe of immortal beauty. This, indeed, 
is an aim worthy of man's aspiring." 

" It is — ^it is I O master, I follow thee ! — teach me, guide 
me as thou wilt;" and he knelt at the feet of the Rosicrucian, 
kissing his hands and his garments with deep emotion. 

* After the death of Christian Bosencreutz, their founder, the sect 
of the Kosicrucians kept their doctrines secret for a hundred and 
twenty years. Michael Meyer, an alchemist and physician, was the 
first to reveal their secrets, by a book entilled** T\v&\e^ ^k^aL^^\^s#^«%9^. 
de l^hus Pratemitatis Rosss CrucM," \ir\^<(^\L^^^si^&aScL^^^^ 
in 1615. ^ 
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'' Thou art worthy to become one of us, my son — nay, my 
brother — ^for thou wilt ere long equal the wisest of us/* 
answered Michael Meyer, as he raised Basil from the earth. 
'^ Go on in that noble path ; thou hast little need of me, for 
thine own soul is thy best teacher. Now farewell, for this 
night I leave Cologne; my work is accomplished, and I have 
added one more to the brethren of the Eosie Cross." 

'' And hast thou no word — ^no parting admonition, for me, 
O my father ? " 

" None, save this : — Strive ever after the highest ; content 
thyself with nothing below perfection; be humble in thine 
own eyes ; and more than all, keep thy heart and hand from 
evil : sin clouds the soul's aspirations ; and the highest life 
is a life of perfect holiness. With thy noble intellect and 
ardent mind, keep an unspotted heart I — and so fare thee well, 
my son." 

Thus Michael Meyer the Kosicrucian parted from Basil 
Wolgemuth. 



IV.— MORTAL AND IMMORTAL. 

Passiokatelt wringing his hands, or pressing them upon his 
hot brow, knelt the student alone in his chamber. He mut- 
tered wild tones. He had yearned afler the tree of know- 
ledge ; he had penetrated within its shadow, and it had 
darkened his soul, yet he had not tasted of its delicious fruit 
for which he so longed. 

" It is vain — it is vain I " cried Basil ; " I strive, but I 
cannot attain. I have cast all human bliss to the winds ; I 
have poisoned my youth — and thine, too, Isilda, joy. of my 
life! — and all in vain. No immortal gifts are mine — ^I would 
fain pierce into Nature's depths, but she hides her face from 
me. O my master I thou didst tell me of the world of spirits 
which would surely be revealed unto me. I look up into the 
air, but no sylphs breathe soft zephyrs upon my hot cheek ; 
I waTider by the streams, but no sweet eyes, looking out from 
the depths of the fountains, meet my own ; I am poor, but 
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tbe gnomes of the earth answer not my bidding with treasuree 
of silver and gold. And thou, O Fire, glorious element I art 
thou indeed peopled with these wonderful beings ; or are they 
deaf to my voice, and invisible to my eyes alone, of all my 
brethren ? " 

And lol as the student spoke^ a bright pyramid of flame 
darted upwards, and a voice, like that of the Fire when it 
answers the soil breathing of the winds, replied—- 

** I hear thee— what wouldst thou with me?" 

A paleness came over the young man^s cheek, and he drew 
back involuntarily. 

" Bost thou then fear me, O mortal !" said the voice again, 
sadly. " Look again." 

Suddenly the pyramidical flame was cloven asunder, and 
there appeared in its centre a form, smaller than that of 
humanity, but perfect in feminine loveliness. "Wavy wreaths 
of golden flame fell around her, like a woman^s beautiful 
hair, and about her semi-transparent form twined an amber 
vesture, resembling in hue and airy substance the Fire from 
which she sprung. Her hands were folded submissively on 
her breast, and her eyes were fixed earnestly on the young 
students face as she again repeated— 

" Dost thou fear me now ? " 

" How should I fear thee, beautiful vision ? " cried Basil in 
ecstacy; '^ and what am I, that thou shouldst deign to visit 
me thus?" 

'' Thinkest thou that this is the first time I have visited 
thee?" said the Form. "I have been with thee, unseen, from 
thy childhood. When, in thy bojdsh days, thou wouldst sit 
gazing on the beautiful element which I rule, and from which 
I proceed, it was I who made it assume in thy fancy strange 
and lovely shapes. It was my voice thou heardest in the 
musical breathing of the flames, until thou didst love the 
beautiful Fire ; and it became to thee the source of inspi* 
ration. All this was my doing." 

*' And now at last I behold thee, glorious creature 1 ** ex- 
claimed ihe student with rapture. *^ How shall I thank that 
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for thus watching oyer me invisibly, and at last revealing 
thyself to me r* 

" We do but the will of our Creator," answered the Sala- 
mandrine. ^' I and my kindred are His offspring, eren as 
man ; but our being differs from thine ; superior and yet how 
inferior ! We tend thee, we influence thee, we guide thee — 
in this doing alike His command who made us, and our own 
pleasure; for our natures are purer and better than thine.** 

"I feel it," said Basil. " I cannot look upon thy all-perfect 
loveliness without knowing that such a form must be the 
visible reflection of a soul equally pure and beautifuL" 

^^AsotUr^ sighed the Fire-spirit; '^alas! this blessing is 
not ours. We see generation after generation of men perish 
from the face of earth ; we watch them from their cradles 
into their graves, and still we are the same, our beauty un- 
faded, our power imchanged. Yet we know there must come 
a time when the elements from which we draw our being 
must vanish away, and then we perish with them, for we have 
no immortal souls: for us there is no after-life 1" 

As the Salamandrine ceased, the vapours of the Fire 
encircled her as with a mist, and a wailing came from the 
red caverns of flame, as of spirits in grief, the burden of 
which was ever — 

" Alas for us ! — ^we have no after-life." 

" Is it even so? " said the student. " Then are ye unhappy 
in the midst of your divine existence." 

The mist which veiled the Salamandrine floated aside, and 
she stood once more revealed in her superhuman beauty. 

^' Not amhappy," she answered, with a radiant and celestial 
smile — ^** not unhappy, since we are the servants of our bene- 
ficent Creator ; we perform His will, and in that consists our 
happiness. We suffer no pain, no care; doing no sin, we 
have no sorrow; our life is a life of love to each other and to 
man, whose ministers we are. Are we not then happy? " 

"It may be so," said Basil, l\io\x^\Xvj\Vj» " Yo. aie the 
creatures of Him who never ma^^ avx^^c \iivx^ ^wi^\'' ^xA Vss. 
bowed bis head in deep meditation, ^N^i^L\^ t\i^ic^ vt^^'^ ^x^m^^ 
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mystic fire an ethereal chorus; melodiously it pealed upon 
tlie opened ears of the enraptured student. 

The spirits sang of praise ; of the universal hymn which 
nature lifts up to the Origin of all good; of the perfect har- 
mony of all His works, from the mighty planets that roll 
through illimitable space, down to the fresh green moss that 
springs up at the foot of the wayfaring child; of the world 
of spirits — those essences which people the earth and float in 
the air like motes in the sunbeam, invisible, but yet power- 
ful; how the good spirits strive with the &llen ones for 
dominion over man, and how the struggle must continue 
until evil is pei*mitted to be overcome of good, and the earth 
becomes all holy, worthy to be the habitation of glorified 
beings. 

" Happy art thou, O man ! " they sang, " Even in thy 
infirmity, what is like luito thee ? An earthly life is thine, 
half the sorrow of which thou mayst remove by patience and 
love; an earthly death is thine, which is the entrance to im- 
mortality. It is ours to guide thee to that gate • of heaven 
which we ourselves may never enter." 

And all the spirits sang in a strain that died away as the 
fire sunk smouldering down — ^*' Blessed art thou, O man! — 
strong in thy weakness, happy in thy sufferings. Thrice 
blessed art thou!" 

The student was roused from his trance by a light foot* 
step. A hand was laid on his shoulder, and a soft woman's 
voice whispered — 

''Art thou then here all alone, and in darkness, my 
Basil?" 

''All was light with me — the darkness came with thee," 
answered the student, harshly, like one roused from delicious 
slumbers by an unwelcome hand; — and yet the hand was 
none other than Isilda's. 

" Once thou used to call me thy light of life, Basil," mur- 
mured the girl. " I would not come to anger thee." 

It was too dark to discern face^\ \svi\. ^ \i^^^ Nyacos^H^ 
depart, Basil thought she was vje«^\ii^^ ^xA\c»V^»s^''®*^" 
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What would he not have giveiii at the moment, for the dajs 
of old — the feelings of old, when he wonld have drawn her tu 
his bosom, and soothed her there with the assurances of never- 
ending love. But now he dared not ; the link between him 
and earth was broken. He thought of the immortal gift just 
acquired, and he would not renounce its ecstatic joys — ^no^ 
not even for Isilda. He took her hand kindlj, but coldlji 
saying — 

"Forgive me; I have been studying — dreaming; I did not 
mean to say thou wert unwelcome." 

"Bless thee for that, my Basil, my beloved!" cried the 
girl, weeping, as she pressed his hand passionately to her 
heart and her lips. '' Thou couldst not be unkind to me — 
to thy betrothed wife.'* 

Basil turned away; he could not tell her that the tie was 
now only a name ; and Isilda went on — 

" Thou hast not looked the same of late ; thou art too 
anxious ; or thou hast some hidden sorrow upon thee. Tell 
it to me, my Basil," she continued, caressingly. " Who shonld 
share and lighten it but I, who love thee so ? " 

" Dost thou indeed love me so well, Isilda ? " 

" Thou art my all — ^my life — ^my soul ! It were death 
itself to part from thee," cried the girl, in a burst of im- 
passioned feeling, as she knelt beside the bending form of 
her lover, and strove to wind her arms round his neck. She 
hardly dared to do so now to him who had once wooed that 
fondness with so many prayers. 

"Woe is me, alas!" muttered the student. "Must thou 
also be sacrificed, Isilda !" 

She did not hear his words, but she felt him unclasp her 
arms from his neck ; and Isilda sank insensible at Basil's 
feet. 

The die was cast. Slowly the student laid her down— 
her, the once beloved — on the cold floor. He called " Mar- 
gareta!" and before his sister entered^ went out into the 
open air. 
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v.— TWO HEARTS UNVEILED. 

BASOi WoLaEHUTH had now gained the summit of his wishes. 
He had panted for the river of knowledge — ^had found it, and 
allayed his burning thirst in its waters, which were to him a 
Lethe, bringing oblivion of all else. He walked as one in a 
dream, or like the false prophet of old, falling into a trance, 
but having his eyes open. He was gentle to his sister, and 
to the patient, sorrowful Isilda; but he shrank from their 
society, as he did from that of every living souL He would 
disappear for days together, wandering in the woods and 
mountains, far from his home. There the student was alone; 
with his newly-acquired sense — ^there he penetrated into the 
marvels of the invisible world. He saw the Sylphs of the 
air floating over him, and fanning his slumbers with their 
ambrosial wings. The beautiful Undines spread their cool, 
wavy arms around him, and through the riven earth he 
beheld the Gnomes and Cobolds at work in their treasure- 
caves. Borne by the Salamandrines, he viewed the caves of 
the volcanoes ; their lurid recesses were exposed to his gaze, 
and he saw the central fires smouldering beneath the surface 
of the globe — ^the cradles of the earthquake. 

Then when the student returned, he would shut himself up 
in his chamber, and invoke the being who had first appeared 
to him — the Salamandrine. He imbibed from her lips wisdom 
beyond that of man; he sunned himself in the light of her 
glorious beauty, and became insensible to all earthly things. 

" O my master," Basil would often murmur, " thou wert 
right. What count I now the cup of mortal pleasure while 
that of heaven is at my lips ? I could torture, almost destroy 
this poor frail body for the sake of my soul." 

And while the student revelled in these ecstasies, his slight 
form grew more shadowy — his dreamy eyes became of a more 
fathomless depth, and his whole appearance was that of a 
spirit which had for a season assumed this mortal coil. No 
thought of Isiida, no yearning iox Yiet ^Qt^-jiJs^ecLVs^^ ^ss^jrm^ 
/bis memory; the lessex feeling N?as «f\ «\i^«KVj«&«r*^^'^'^ ^gpafe^M 
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for the one reigning passion of Basil Wolgemnth's soul was a 
thirst after knowledge. 

And Isilda — the devoted one — how fared it with ber? She 
knew that no other maiden had stolen her lover^s heart, and 
jet it was changed towards her. She saw it to be so. Some 
orerpowering passion had extinguished that of love ; and her 
life's hope was gone. She did not pine nor weep; she felt 
no anger towards Basil, for in her eyes he could do no wrong. 
Isilda had worshipped him from her girlhood, with a love 
mixed with idolatry, for it long seemed like ''the desire of 
the moth for the star.'' None other had ever won a thought 
from the maiden, though many had wooed her ; but having 
once loved him, none else could have filled her heart for 
ever. Even Basil, when he came to measure her love by 
his own, dreamed not of its intensity. So absorbing was this 
one passionate love, that even the sad change in him who 
was its object, could not weaken it. She desired no more 
but to be near her betrothed; to see him; to hover round 
him as silently as his shadow — only to have the blessed 
privilege of loving him, and the memory, sweet though 
mournful, thut he had once loved her. 



VI.— LOVE UNTO DEATH. 



Basil Wolgemuth lay asleep on his couch. He had out- 
watched midnight, and was very weary. The follower of 
Rosencreutz, the philosopher, the man of genius, had not 
passed the limits of mortality ; his earth-vesture clung about 
him still. Fatigue had overtaken him in the midst of his 
vigils — he had thrown himself down on the hard pallet, and 
fallen asleep, as sound as if the rude couch of the Kosicrucian 
were the monarch's bed of down. The morning stars looked 
in at his casement, and the dim light of a single lamp fell 
on the countenance of the student. He lay calm as a little 
child, with folded hands, as if his mother had lulled him 
to sleep with songs. Oh ! if that mother could have beheld 
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him now, How would she Iiave wept over the child of so 
many prayers i 

I have said before that there was little beauty in Basil's 
face, at least that mere beauty of form, which is so dazzling— 
and it is good that it should be so, for a lovely face seems fresh 
from the impress of God's hand; we naturally love it, cling 
to it, and worship it as such. But Basil's sole charm had been 
the genius so plainly visible in his face, and a sunny, youth- 
ful happy look, which made it pleasant to behold. Now, all 
this waa long gone. But. while he slept, a little of his olden 
self returned ; a smile wandered over his lips, and his sunny 
hair fell carelessly, as in the days when Isilda's fingers used 
to part it, and kiss his white, beautiful forehead. Suddenly 
a red glare lighted up the still shadow of the chamber — ^it 
flashed on the eyes of the sleeper. 

" Are thou here, O spirit ? " murmured Basil, half roused, 
and dazzled by the brilliant light, which seemed a continua- 
tion of his dream. 

But it was no celestial presence that shone into the student's 
room. He awoke fully, rose up, and looked out into the 
night. The city lay hushed beneath the starlight like a 
palace of the dead; it seemed as though no mortal turmoil 
would ever more ruffle its serene repose. But far down the 
dark street, in a direction where Basil's eyes had in former 
times been fondly turned waiting for the one solitary lamp 
which was to him like a star — lurid flames and white smoke 
burst forth, and contended with the gloom around. There 
was in the city the fearful presence of fire, and the burning 
house was Isilda's. 

With a sudden impulse, Basil leaped at once through the 
low window, and fied rather than ran to the scene. This time 
human love had the pre-eminence; be forgot all but Isilda — 
Isilda perishing in the flames ! 

Wildly raged the fierce element, as if kindled by a hundred 
demons, who fanned it with their fiery breath, and leaped, 
and howled, and shouted, as it spread on with mad 8wifbMi|i^ 
Now it writhed in serpent-coils — now it daxt^od ^Sl!^' 
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forked tongues, and now it made itself a veil of dusk/ 
vapours, and beneath that shade went on in its devastating 
way. Its glare put out the dim stars overhead, and hung 
on the skirts of the clouds that were driven past, until the 
sky itself seemed in flames. House afier house caught the 
blaze, and cries of despair, mingled with shrieks of frantic 
terror, rose up through the horrible stillness of night. The 
beautiful element which Basil had so loved — ^the cheering, 
inspiring Fire — was turned into a fearful scourge. 

The student reached the spot, and looked wildly up to the 
window he had so often watched. A passing gust blew the 
flames aside, and he distinguished there a white figure — it 
was Isilda. Her hands were crossed on her bosom, and her 
head was bowed meekly, as if she knew there was no hope, 
and was content to die. 

Basil saw, and in a moment he had rushed into the burn- 
ing dwelling. He gained the room, and with a wild cry of 
joy, Isilda sprung into his arms. Without a word, he bore 
her, insensible as she was, through the smoke and flame, to a 
spot where the fire had not reached. Further he could not 
go, for his strength failed him. He laid his burden down, 
and leaned against the wall. 

" I might not live for thee, Isilda," cried the student, " but 
I can die for thee. Yet, is there no help — ^no hope ? Where 
are the spirits that were once subject unto me ? And thou 
my guardian — spirit of Fire ! — is this thy work ? Where 
art thou?" 

" I am here ! " answered a voice ; and the Salamandrine 
appeared. The flames drew nearer, and Basil saw myriads 
of aerial shapes flitting among them in mazy wreaths. They 
came nigh — they hovered over his mortal love — ^their robes 
of seeming flame swept her form. 

" Touch her not I " shrieked the student, as he bent over 
Isilda, his human fear overpowering him. 

" The good and pure like her are ever safe," replied the 
SalamaDdrine, " We harm Taet notr kxA ^\^\st«d>ickR^ ts^^a 
the maiden, who awoke. 
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" Oh, my Basil!" murmured the girl, "is death then past? 
Thou didst come to save me — ^thou lovest me— -thou art mine 
again 1 " and she stretched out to him her loving arms ; but 
Basil turned away. 

" Hush I" he said, "dost thou not see them — ^the spirits ?" 

Isilda looked round fearfully. " I see nothing— only 
thee." 

The student's eyes flashed with insanity. " See I " he 
cried, " they fill the air, they gather round us, they come 
between thee and me. Now — now their forms grow fainter 
— they are vanishing — ^it is thou, woman I who art driving 
them from my sight for ever. Stay, glorious beings, stay ! 
I give up all — even her." 

" Nothing shall part me from thee ! " shrieked the girl, as 
she clung to her lover, and wound her arms round him. 
" No power in heaven or earth shall tear us asunder — thou 
art mine, Basil — ^let me live for thee — die for thee." 

" Thou shalt have thy desire 1 " the student cried, as he 
struggled in her frantic clasp. 

There was the gleam of steel— one faint, bubbling sigh— 
the arms relaxed their hold, and Basil was alone— with the 
dead! 

The Fire stayed in its dire path, and a wailing sound rose 
up as the spirits fled away. Heaven and earth had alike for- 
saken the murderer. 

He knelt beside his victim ; lie wept, he laughed, he 
screamed ; for madness was in his brain. 

" I may clasp thee now, Isilda," he shouted, " thou art all 
my own 1 " and he strained the cold, still form to his breast, 
kissing the lips and cheeks with passionate vehemence. 

"I will make thee a pyre — ^a noble funereal pyre," he 
continued; "I will purify this mortal clay, and thou shalt 
become a spirit, Isilda — a beautiful, immortal spirit." 

He bore the dead to where the fire raged fiercest ; he laid 
his beloved on a couch ; composed the frigid limbs^ folded the 
hands, and kissing the cold lipa oncfc taox^^ t^Jqx^ v^ ^^m^- 
tance, while the flames played xouti^ «aR ^>:^\iRSSN8HSs^^» 
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that was once Inlda. Loringlj Uiej enwimlLcid and en- 
thronded it, until at last they coneealed it finom the stadent*! 
gaze. He turned and fled. The Fire hid in its njsterioBi 
bosom the ashes of that noble and deroted heart. Ulda had 
found the death she once thought so blest— -death by die hand 
of the beloved. 



Vn.— THE HOPE DECEIVED. 

Fearfullt did morning dawn on the ejes of the muideter. 
He had regained his chamber unobseryed, and there he 
crouched in its most gloomy nook. His frenzy had paased 
away, and left the freezing coldness of despair. The dark- 
ness was terrible to him, and yet when the light of momiog 
came, he shrank from it in horror, and buried his face in his 
garments to shut out the fearful glare. All day he remained 
motionless. Margareta's loud weeping came to him from 
within. From her brother's bolted door, she thought he had 
departed on one of his usual rambles, and Basil heard his' 
name repeated often, mingled with Isilda's — whom all sup- 
posed to have perished in the flames. 

Basil heard his sister's sobs ; but they fell idly on his stony 
ears. Many sounds rose up from the street — the widow's cry, 
the orphan's moan, and the despairing lament of the house- 
less and homeless — ^but all were nothing to him. He kept 
the same immoveable attitude until daylight waned, aud then 
he rose up and lit the fire on his hearth. 

Brighter and brighter grew the blaze, and wilder gleamed 
the eyes of the student. He swayed his body to and fro with 
a low murmuring, and then he passionately invoked the Sala- 
mandrine. 

" The sacrifice is complete — ^I have no bond to earth — ^my 
desire is free. Why delayest thou, O spirit ? _ Come, teach 
me; let me know the past. Give me wisdom— -I thirst I—-I 
thirst ! Let me become as a gcA mVavo^Aa^^V* 
But the Yision came uol; li\i«e vi^^ xio ^oNa^ 
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" Spirit of Fire ! art thou deaf to me still ? I have done 
all — I have broken every human tie — ^I have become what 
men would loathe. Hear me — ^answer me, or I die I *' 

Wreaths of dusky vapour overshadowed the Fire, and from 
them proceeded a melancholy voice : — 

'' O mortal, sin has entered thine heart; blood is on thy 
hand, and the polluted can have no fellowship with the pure. 
Thine eyes may behold us no more for ever I " 

A fearful shudder passed through the student^s frame. 

" It is false I Cursed spirits, ye have deceived me !" 

" It is not we who have deceived thee, but thine own soul," 
answered the Salamandrine. " We are not evil ; unseen, we 
would have watched over thee thy whole life through. It 
was thou who didst long after what is permitted but to few— 
to hold commune with the invisible. To do this with safety, 
man must keep a heart pure as fearless, and such was not 
thine. Thou didst seek us — we allured not thee. Blame 
not us, therefore, but thy own weakness. Thou hast sinned, 
and henceforth we are invisible to thee 1 " 

"Woe I woel" cried Basil, in agony; "have I then lost 
all ? Adorable spirit, guide of my life, have mercy I — ^forsake 
me not I " 

"I do not forsake thee, O poor mortal l** answered the 
voice, sadly. "I am here, beautiful and tender as before; 
but thou art no longer able to behold me. Sin has darkened 
thine eyes, and thou wilt see me no more — ^for ever." 

"No more?" echoed the student in tones of thrilling 
misery. 

" No more," replied the mournful accents of the Salaman- 
drine; and a faint chorus, like the sighing of the wind, echoed 
plaintively — 

" No more, O poor mortal, no more I" 

The vapour swept away from the Fire, and the student was 
left to hia despair. 



TIIL--THE EKD OF ALL, 

Two dsTf a&ET tbe lerrihip Hie, seme vlio loved and ptied 
tbe dcKuase Maj'gjtJK^ ^srdSsilj cslered her bicdier^s room. 
Tbcj £»zDd BsbI demd. He laj ca tiie floor, bis nmUe ftoe 
u|ilm i jrf to titer bcsTcr-scnclcsi xiev. Tliere miglit bsTe 
been sctcj in Ids Isst MfciiigTJts . j far ihe liaods woe ti^tl j 
pressed cp:n tbe besn: bos aH 'wss nhnneBs now. The 
features Lad sesiied isio ihai eternal repose. How or wben 
tbe fpsiit parted ucoe knew, sare Him wbo gxre it, and wlio 
bad now reclaimed His gift. The book of Mirbael Meyer 
hj beside tbe snadent; and fimilj clasped in the stiflpned 
fingers was a long tress of woman*s hair. More than this, 
all was m jsteiy. 

Man J years after, when the memoiy of the atodoit of 
Cologne bad kng been ibigotten, an aged nnn died in a oon- 
Tcnt not far from the city. It was Maigareta, the only sulet 
of Btfil Wb^geonith, die Bosiciiiciaa. 
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ANTONIO MELIDOEI. 

A FASSAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF THE GREEK 

REVOLUTION. 



Of all the islands and shores of the Mediterranean*— the 
regions where gods and heroes once trod — ^whence sprang 
the lovely and poetical myths of Greek theogony — ^where 
the world's childhood grew into fresh, powerful, glowing 
youth — there is no spot where the spirit of ancient Greece 
lingers as in the island of Candia. The woody valleys of 
Crete, where Jove was nursed of old, are changed only in 
name. The mountain Fsiloriti, with the olive-groves at its 
feet, the oak-woods down its sloping sides, is yet the same 
Ida where the Corybantes are fabled to have lulled the babe- 
Thunderer to sleep with their songs. And even the very 
people seem unchanged. The mountaineers of Candia are in 
appearance as noble as the warriors whom Idomeneus led 
from the same hills to the siege of Troy. The young 
Sphakiot^s have universally the classic Greek head, with its 
low, broad brow, its curved lips, and exquisitely-modelled 
chin; such as Phidias has made immortal. They have the 
same free step and bearing; and their primitive mountain 
life, while it has caused them to retain the Greek form, has 
kept alive in them much of the ancient Greek spirit. The 
Sphakiotes are bold, determined, and generous-hearted; they 
despise luxury; and a certain natural chivalry shows them to 
be worthy descendants of the men of old who made their land 
the queen of nations. .^ 

Jt was at the time -when Gxe^^ \i^^«SL \ft 1£tf«^^^e«sMSi 
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in her slumbers, and the Turkish yoke was already about to 
fall like green withes before her strong hands. The old 
spirit was awaking throughout the land ; the names of 
Ipsilanti and Marco Bozzaris were whispered far and wide, 
and men began to look at one another — Turk^ and Greeks — 
with threatening and suspicious eyes. As yet, the dawning 
of this new power had not been visible in Candia. The 
Sphakiotes lived at peace in their mountains. The olives 
were gathered, the vines were pressed, and the sound of the 
distant war came more like a murmur heard in dreams than 
a waking reality. Now and then a few of the youngest and 
most daring of the Sphakiotes might be seen talking earnestly 
together, and anxiously seeking for news from the mainland, 
where the strife was going on. But the flames of Tripolizza 
and Corinth did not reach to the peaceful shores of Candia. 

Near the top of Mount Psiloriti a young girl stood laden 
with a basket of olivet. She carried it on her head, and the 
attitude gave to her figure all the free and unrestrained grace 
of ancient sculpture. Her face, too, was purely Greek, 
modelled after the form which approaches nearest to onr 
conceptions of ideal beauty. The Sphakiote girl might have 
stood for one of the olive-bearing priestesses in the processions 
of Ceres. As she waited, her eyes rested on the summit of 
the hill, following the motions of a young mountaineer who 
came leiaping down. It was the old tale, as old as the time 
of Helen of Troy. Foolish, shy maiden, who would not 
move a step to hasten that so-longed-for meeting, but stood 
there with her beaming eyes, her brightened cheek, waiting 
for her lover 1 

" Antonio I Antonio !" she murmured, long before he conld 
hear her; and her stature dilated, and a look of pride mingled 
with her gladness, as she watched him descend the mountain- 
side, as active and graceM as a young deer. 

The admiration of personal beauty seems inherent in the 
Greek nature. In ancient times it "waa a -positive worship ; 
and the most perfect in foim oi \>o\k ^joM\)ti% «sA tm^^^ca 
bad crowns and honours bestowed on \\v^tii, ^vsn ^% xV^ ^^^^^ 
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and warriors. In other lands this feeling might be degraded 
into materialism or sensuality, but with the imaginative 
Greeks it was the worship of the ideal — the image of a dim 
and undifitinct divinity, which to their minds could only be 
shadowed forth and embodied in the most perfect human 
loveliness. They united the two ideas of the good and the 
beautiful, believing one could not exist without the other. 
And even now this old worship lingers in the land, which has 
truly been described by the poet as a body whence the spirit 
is departed. There are no people more beautiful, or more 
susceptible in their perceptions of external beauty, than the 
modem Greeks. 

Thus while the young Sphakiote watched her lover, her 
heart thrilled with pride that the noblest of the mountain 
youths was her own. 

" Philota I dear Philota ! " sounded the pleasant voice of 
Antonio ; and he stood beside her. A classic eye, to see 
them, would have thought of Paris and Enone on the Trojan 
mountain which bore the same natne as this Cretan hill — 
" Many-fountained Ida." 

" I have waited for thee long, Antonio," murmured the girl. 

" Forgive me, Philota. • I lay dreaming on the hill-top, and 
forgot thee — ^no, not forgot; that I could never do; but toy 
thoughts were busy. Come, let me take the olive-basket, and 
we will go to the place which made my thoughts wander." 

A sigh, so faint as to be almost inaudible^ moved Philota's 
lips. Alas I he thought of many things — she of him only. 
It was the difference that always is, between man's love and 
woman's. 

They ascended the mountain, and stood on its summit hand 
in hand. The whole island was before them, like a picture-; 
it lay at their feet sleeping in loveliness. 

" How beautiful — ^how calm it is ! " whispered Philota. 
" Oh, Antonio, if we could live for ever in this peaceful 
happiness, thou and I ! " 

A restless movement in liet \oNCt xoaftft^^^ ^g:^Vi^\sO«s8^ 
face : it was clouded, " Tlie \io\j ^«ai\a io^cJAV V^xbsjK**' 
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between bii teeth. She did not hear him ; it wad well fthe 
did not, for the words would have pieroed her heart like a 
thorn. And yet he loved her better than all things on earth, 
except ambition. 

^ Thou dost not enjoy this scene as I do, Antonio. Some- 
thing has troubled thee to-day. Tell me what it is ! " 

Antonio turned away before those soft, loving eyes : there 
was something in his heart which he could not lay open at 
once to their gaze. '' How keenly thou readest my face, 
Philota I " He laughed, or tried to laugh. 

" Then there is something ? " 

** I had not meant to tell thee; but I must. My dearest, 
it is not worth that anxious look of thine. It is only that I 
have been to-day on the mountain with Rousso and Anagnosti, 
and they told me that the war is coming nearer — even to our 
shores." 

*' Antonio I and thine eyes brighten— thy frame dilates 
with joy, whilst I — ^I only shudder." 

'' Ah, there will be no more idle staying at home I " the 
yoimg man continued, as if he had not beard her. '' No 
more gathering honey, treading olives, keeping goats, while 
one^s arm is strong — ^strong to fight. Look, Philota, far down 
in the bay there is a flash ; they are already trying the guns 
with which our new Governor has armed the harbour. Listen ! 
the noble Governor Affendouli is already forming troops in 
the mountains, and Rousso and Anagnosti have joined 
them. Rousso will be made Captain of Sphakia. Boet hear, 
Philota? " 

She stood, no longer sustained by his entwining arm, which, 
in the energy of his declamation, Antonio had removed: her 
head was bent, her eyes fixed on the sea; there was in them 
a mournful meaning, but he saw it not. Without wailing for 
her answer, the young Sphakiote continued ; ^' Rousso was so 
proud with his new arms — ^the poor mean boy whom I taught 
to use a gun ! — ^yet how he sneered at mine with its rusty 
Jookl And he is to be captam o^ f^.\»^DA,^xA^*^^^»i^^^cQfc^ 

iero, whilst I " 
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I^ilota turaed slowly round, and her pale face met her 
lover's, which was flushed with anger and excitement. '' DosI 
thou wish to go too? Antonio, was this what thou hadst to 
tell me?" 

He had all along been preparing himself to reveal to her 
this his desire, yet when she guessed it of her own accord^ 
and his scarcely-formed thoughts were uttered plainly by her, 
he could not answer a word, but played confusedly with, the 
silver chain of his belt. 

'' Antonio, I have seen thou hast not been happy of late. 
There is more in thy heart than I can satisfy. I ain only a 
poor weak girl, and thou a noble man, full of great thoughts 
and aspirings. Hush I do not say nay. It was ever so. Thy 
love is all to me; but thou needest something beyond mine. 
What is it ? " 

He looked at her in surprise; for her voice, though sad, 
was calm, and there was no anger in its tone. '* Philota, I 
love thee — ^none but thee. I swear it! This fool Kousso 
has taunted me: he said I chose to live idly in the mountains 
when all our Sphakiotes were going to fight against the 
Turks. I would have proved him a liar — I would have 
joined the Governor at once — ^but for " 

'* But for Philota: is it not so? I love thee; but my 
love should be a garland of flowers to adorn thee, not an iron 
chain to fetter thee,'' said the girl, using the metaphorical 
language of her dime. '^ Antonio, thou shalt go." 

There was a deep silence between them. At last the young 
man broke it. '< Hast thou thought of all that must follow 
this, Philota? Thou wouldst be left alone, and there could 
be no bridal feast after the olive harvest. Antonio Melidori 
is not so mean as to wed a bride and leave her. Philota, 
thou art nobler than I; I will not go." 

Philota threw her arms about his neck. The heroism of a 
Greek maiden lay deep in her soul; but it was yet sleeping. 
She was still a girl— a timid girl. She wept tears of joy 

when her lover laii his imniiiadL Ooas^s^^^^^"^^^^^^^*^ 
go to the wars. 
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^' It would have killed me to part with thee, Antonio, even 
though I told thee to go. Aj, and I would never have 
prayed thee otherwise had it been agiunst thy will* But war 
is so terrible a thing. Thou seest only its glory ^ I think of 
its miseries. I fancy thee pursued, wounded — slain ; and 
then I would die too." 

^Foolish girl,** whispered the lover, whilst his fingers 
played tenderly with the shower of black hair that lay on bis 
shoulder; ^Hhou forgettest all the honour that would have 
been thine when I came back a general. Think how our 
maidens envy the fortune of the wife of Ipsilanti — ^how glorious 
is the destiny of the wives of the heroes in the Morea.'' 

^ I have heard of only one, who saw husband and son 
slain; and then fought in .their room— the lady Bobolina. 
Had I been she, I would rather have lain down and died with 
them." 

Melidori's eyes were fixed on the bay. ^^ There it flashes 
again: it is the signal to gather the troops. Anagnosti said 
so. Why must I stay behind like a coward? " 

He muttered these words indistinctly; but they fell on 
the girFs ear like a funeral knell. She saw the chafing of the 
proud and ambitious spirit ; she knew that she held no longer 
the first place in Antonio^s heart — that a stronger power than 
love had sprung up there, and ruled triumphant. The know- 
ledge broke her girlish dream for ever. 

Philota looked at her lover as he stood, almost unconscious 
of her presence; his fingers clenched tightly on the silver- 
mounted pistol, which every Greek carries in his belt ; his 
beautiful lips compressed, until their rosy curves became 
almost white. His thoughts were far away from her; and 
Philota saw it. One moment her hand was pressed on her 
heart; her lips opened, as if to give vent to the terrible cry 
of anguish that wrung her soul ; but it came not. The 
struggle passed, and her resolution was taken. 

'' Antonio ! " She laid her hand on his arm, and he started 
as if it had been the touch oi dealSicL VokaNftaSi oi\ksst ^^^^kcesl 
£ngers. ''Antonio, 1 too Viave^ c\iwi^^^ xk^ mva^. "^^>j. 
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slialt not stay at home, but go and fight for Greece with the 
rest, and come back covered with the glory thou desireth so 
much I " 

The young Sphakiote's countenance became radiant with 
joy, " Thou sayest this from thy heart, Philota? " 

« I do." 

" And thou art happy — quite happy? " 

" Yes; if it makes thee so." 

True woman's heart ! Self-denying heroism of love, your 
strength is more than the strength of armies I 

IT. 

A few days more, and Philota was alone. There was no 
hand to aid her in her daily journey up the mountain, or to 
relieve her of the olive-basket which she carried to the honey- 
gatherers. Antonio Melidori was gone to the wars. In that 
stirring time, when every day the soimd of battle grew 
nearer, and every heart learned to beat with the fierce ex- 
citement of war, Philota alone was calm: no enthusiasm 
brightened her cheek when she saw her lover depart — the 
noblest of the band of young Sphakiotes which he led with 
him to the Governor AfFendouli, Even the cry of patriotism 
was to her an empty sound. Her imagination was never 
dazzled by that watchword, which is too often only another 
name for ambition. 

It was strange that at such a crisis, and in such a land, 
this one Greek maiden should have thought thus. But in her 
childhood she had been brought up by her mother's brother, 
a priest in the Greek church — ^that church which so long held 
fast the peaceful doctrines and pure worship of the primitive 
Christians. Then it was that Philota learned to look upon 
war as odious ; and as her clear and earnest mind matured 
into womanhood, all the tinsel of fame fell off from the idol, 
and left it in its own naked hideousness. The fair image of 
glory which blinded the eyes of Antonio, was to Philota 
nothing but a loathsome skelelon. 

Month after month the gix\ toW.cyw^^\ict\^s^l 
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«m Mount Fdloriti, vliile ber lover fooght under the bannen 
of AfiendoalL Tidings reached her dT his brayeiyy and his 
high faTOur with the generaL ^ I am a captain now " 
Antonio sent word ; ^ higher than Sonsso." When she 
heard it, Philota smiled; but it was a fiunt, sad smile, for she 
feared the stain of a gnawing ambition was already creeping 
orer him. " Antonio— mj Antonio 1 " she wept in secret— 
** I can love thee, I can pray for thee; why is it tiiat I alone 
dare not glory in thee now? " 

Before the antamn waned, Melidori came home. Again 
Philota and he walked together along the woody slopes of 
Ida; but there was a change. Antonio talked now not of her 
or of his love, but of conflicts which he had sustained, of 
honours he had won — ^won through the midst of horrors of 
which the relation made the gentle girl shudder. He looked 
at them as merely common things, laughed gaily at her 
cowardice, and said how brave a soldier's wife ought to be. 
Alas! even that dear name brought no bright smile to 
Philota's lips ; and as she leaned against her lover, the steel- 
covered breast of the soldier of fortune seemed cold and 
repulsive compared to the shepherd's garment of old. Philota 
felt it was an omen. 

They came to the place whence the whole island could be 
seen. '* Look, Philota; there lies my band in that little dell; 
do you not see their flags flying above the trees ? There is 
one banner that I bore myself — ^how torn and blood-stained 
it is ! Oh, that was a glorious victory of ours ! *' 

Philota sighed heavily. 

" What ! art thou not glad? I thought thou wouldst be so 
proud of my fortune— even of me ; " and a shade of vexation 
darkened the young soldier's cheek. 

The girl looked up in his face. '' I am proud of Antonio 
Melidori ; more than of the Captain of Affendouli." 

"Well, well — as thou wilt. — ^Women are so fanciful,** 
added he to himself. 

'*I see thou carest little for my honours, Philota,** he 
^ntinued. '' Perhaps thou wouldst rather I had remained 
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m poor drivelling peasant on the mountains ? I thought all 
girls took pride in their lovers' glory ; but it seems not so 
with thee." 

"Nay — nay: dost thou remember the day when there was 
an olive-feast ?— when, one after the other, our young men 
arose and sang songs that the impulse of the moment pro- 
duced ? Thou, too, didst pour out thy heart in a chant so 
glorious, so beautiful^^it was of the old times which are 
dimly remembered in our traditions — that old men wept, and 
young men's eyes flashed, and a shout of applause greeted 
thee that echoed to the mountain-top. Did I not glory in 
thee then, my Antonio ? " 

" It was a poor triumph; a puling song, fit for girls only," 
answered Melidori, scornfully. " Deeds, noble deeds, alone 
can make the man." 

" Well, then, dost thou remember that stormy night when 
the old Armenian ascended the mountain, and there was no 
one to follow him in the darkness and fearful tempest — no 
one but thee; how thou didst save him, and bring him back 
to the village, and wouldst not take one piastre from the rich 
man's proffered gold ? Who was so proud of thee then as 
thine own Philota? " 

" But all others said I was mad ; and if I had perished 
on the mountain, where would have been my glory ? Who 
would have remembered the name of the poor shep^ierd- 
boy ? " 

** God I " said Philota, solemnly. " The glory of this one 
deed is worth all thy warlike renown!" 

He looked at her, and saw how her stature dilated, and 
her countenance shone with a brightness almost saint-like. 
He understood her not, and yet was he struck mute by her 
earnestness. There was in that meek woman — she was no 
longer a girl now— who had lived all her life on the moun- 
tains, a nobleness of soul that silenced even the bold chief, 
whose name was regarded as a tower of strength by his sol- 
diers, and honoured by the general himself. 

<<Come, we will talk no more of this, dear PI 
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Baid Melidori, gently, almost humbly. '< Let us descend the 
mountain." 

The following day Antonia departed ; for the Turks bad 
attacked Sphakia, and the war had entered the island itself. 
The next tidings that reached Philota were, that her lover 
had been wounded, though slightly. He had been left in s 
cottage on the outskirts of the town, his band having fled ; 
single-handed he cut his way through the Turks, and escaped 
with a trifling wound. 

'< The cowards ! " he wrote to Philota, " that there,^bGiikl 
be cowards even in my band: that they should leave' their 
leader to be slaughtered in cold blood I It was one man^s 
doing; I suspect who; but I will be revenged one day. Yes; 
when I have conquered, and the enemy is driven from Can- 
dia, then I will be revenged." 

Philota sank, crushed to the earth with pain. Revenge, 
not love, was then the goal of his hopes now 1 Moreover, 
she guessed better than Antonio the insidious tongue which 
had whispered revolt to Melidori's troop. It was Rousso's: 
Eoiisso, who had tempted him to the war — Rousso, over whom 
he had risen in command — Housso, who had wooed, and been 
scorned by Antonio's betrothed. The quick-sighted .girl at once 
comprehended the whole, and she trembled for her lover. 

The history of the Greek revolution in Candia records the 
glory of Antonio Melidori ; how he became a mountain chief- 
tain, whose deeds emulated the fame of the ancient warriors 
of Greece ; how mothers prayed that their children might be 
like him ; how maidens delighted to praise his beauty of 
person, his many acts of generosity, his unequalled bravery ; 
how there was not a child in the island who was net taught 
to lisp the name of Melidori. 

And all this while, far among the mountains, to whose 

fastnesses many of the Sphakiotes were compelled to retreat, 

throbbed the poor heart to whom this burst of glory had only 

Drought desolationr—the oiAy IcieaTV. iVv^A, \.t\3lI^ loved the young 

chieftain whose fame was on aV\ Y\^a. "Wv^-s^^ ^^t^^^ ^xass^ 

forgotten, yet never forgettiug, \vv^^ l?\i\\Q\A. 
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It is not our purpose to chronicle the outward career of 
Antonio Melidori as history records it, and as the worid 
beheld it. The world is growing wiser now, and is no longer 
haunted by the phantom of military glory, a monster at 
which its own creator shudders. Yet if there could be a 
cause for which men might justly fight; it was surely that of 
Grecian liberty. In Candia, the Sphakiotes were battling 
not so much for renown, as for the preservation of their Uvea 
and freedom. Men fought for their own homes, and by their 
very hearths ; and what began in the ambition of a few, was 
now a struggle of life and death with all. Wise men hare 
said that war must be, that from the foundation of the world 
liberty has only been bought with blood ; yet it is indeed 
terrible. The world has passed through its childhood of 
innocence, when kings were shepherds, and rulers held the 
plough ; its youth of strife, when men fought not through 
meditated revenge, but in haste of blood ; its middle age 
of stratagem, cunning, and ambitious warfare, when thousands 
were sacrificed to the caprice of one. Soon will come its 
peaceful and majestic age, when wisdom shall be the only 
true strength, and men shall rule not by animal force, but by 
the might of all-powerful mind. May that glorious time 
hasten fast — ^fast ! 

Gradually — so gradually, that Antonio scarcely felt it-^ 
the ties became loosed between him and Philota. The com- 
mander, the patriot, had no room in his heart for love. 
Whenever a brief space of repose enabled the lovers to meet, 
his thoughts were all of advancement, honours, successful 
conflicts : there was no talk of the bridal feast that was to 
come after the olive-harvest ; and when some of the maiden's 
early companions jested with her, and others envied her the 
glorious destiny that would await Melidori's bride as soon aA 
the war was over, Philota only ^mA^ \MS«ro&s5!^> ^sst 
knew that day would never coiii^. 
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At last the war grew so near, that many of the moiili* 
taineers took refuge in the town of Sphakia. There, day by 
day, Philota could see her betrothed sallying forth with his 
band. What a gulf there was between the successftd cluei- 
tain and the humble peasant girl who plied her needle fo^ 
bread, watching over him from a distance, with imknown 
and unacknowledged love! Not one of Antonio's friends 
woidd have dreamed that these two had once plighted their 
TOWS to each other in the quiet woods of Ida. Tet still he 
gathered honours every day, and amidst all the warfare he 
seemed to bear a charmed life. Who knows but that it was 
because the shield of woman's prayers was ever over him I — 
the orisons of one whose love had grown so dim, so sliadowj, 
so hopeless, that its only utterance had become a prayer — nay, 
even less a prayer than a mournful dirge. 

At the close of a night-skirmish with the Turks, the cry 
was raised that the captain Melidori was missing. The band 
re-entered Sphakia in lamentation. Eousso was at their 
head, and his countenance had an expression of evil triumph. 
The women, who soon gathered in the streets, eyed him with 
dislike and indignation ;. for Antonio, with his manly beauty 
and generous spirit, was their idol. 

*^ Melidori is slain — the noble Antonio is slain ! It is an 
evil day for us," they lamented aloud. 

''He is not slain ; he has deserted to the enemy. I saw 
him steal off from the field with mine own eyes," said a voice : 
it was that of Eousso. '' Twice during the skirmish I 
watched him creep among the Turkish outposts. Melidori 
has deserted.'' 

** Melidori is here ! " cried a deep sonorous voice, which 
caused the soldiers to give a universal shout : and Antonio 
appeared. He held alofb in his arms a little Turkish 
child. 

*' Soldiers I he who says I deserted deserves to be hanged 
on the nearest tree. I lingered behind to save this poor inno« 
cent, wboae mother I saw m'aidexe^\Ti'^^'5 \s»x.r 
''It 18 true, then, Sphakiotes, \vo^ v,£\\^ox«^«^\««^\^^% 
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the Turks, since you see lie risks a battle to save one of their 
children," sneered some one in the crowd. The voice seemed 
feigned, and in the darkness of the early morning its owner 
was unrecognized. 

Melidori drew up his lofty stature proudly. " Sphakiotes, 
it is a lie I which coidd come only from the wretch who 
murdered this babe's mother — ^the cowardly woman-slayer. 
I scorn to answer it." 

The easily-moved crowd broke out into acclamations, the 
women especially. When they ceased, Antonio said, " A 
soldier is scarcely a fit guardian for infancy. Is there none 
among the wives, mothers, or kind-hearted maidend of Spha- 
kia who will take this poor babe ? " 

<* Spear the puling brat of an infidel I " cried the same 
malicious voice from the midst. '* How dares the captain 
ask any Sphakiote woman to nurse a viper until its fangs are 
grown ? ** 

Melidori*s countenance glowed with rage; the more so, as, 
governed by the insidious voice, all the crowd seemed to 
shrink away, eyeing the young soldier and his burden with 
distrust. 

'* Many a Greek babe has fallen under the scimitar of a 
Turk ! " " The child of murderers should not live ! *' were 
mutterings that reached the ear of Antonio. The obstinacy 
and pride of his temper were roused, and even more than his 
natural generosity, they urged him to withstand the popular 
cry. 

" Sphakiotes, I defy you all I This young Turk shall not 
perish. I will rear it as my own. If I fall, it shall be brought 
up as a Greek, and taught to avenge me, as none of these 
coward brethren of mine would do. Now, women of Sphakia, 
is there none among you who will take chaise of the adopted 
child of Antonio Melidori ? " 

*' I will ! " answered a low voice, and a woman stepped 
forth from the crowd. 

TbejrouDg commandeT gave Wie <JtL^^voXft\kKt «i&«28^^ 
arms. As be looked ia her iace,\ie %\ax\ft^* 
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" Philota — thou here ? " he whispered, hurriedly. " I 
thought thou wert still in the mountains?'* 

" There was no longer safety there." 

" Why didst thou not tell me ? How livest thou ? Thia 
peasant's dress ^" 

^ Is most fitted for me. I live by the labour of my hands. 
Was it meet that a poor peasant girl should claim as her 
betrothed the commander of Sphakia ? " 

'' Philota — generous Philota I But these people must not 
hear thee. Take the babe. I will meet thee; stay — ^letit 
be dusk, under the city wall." 

Oh, thou faithful woman 1 was it come to this ? 

Philota hushed the wailing babe on her bosom, and said 
aloud in a calm distinct voice, '^ Noble Captain Melidori, I 
am a Sphakiote maiden ; I have no husband, nor ever shall 
have ; therefore I will devote myself to this babe, and bring 
it up as the adopted of the greatest of our Greek heroes. 
People of Sphakia, you are all witnesses of this vow." 

The crowd of women closed round her as Philota departed 
with her charge. When she was gone, a deep sigh, of relief 
burst from Melidori. Rousso came up to him, and said gaily, 
" Thou art lucky, Antonio, in finding so ready a nurse for thy 
young adopted." Melidori's cheek reddened. " Some old 
damsel who wants a pla3rthing, I suppose ? " 

*' He has not seen her, thank Heaven — ^he has not seen 
her," muttered Antonio. " Very likely," he answered aloud. 
" Well, we soldiers have our whims. I will make this young 
Turk fight against his own people yet. Come, Rousso, the 
general awaits us." 

At dusk, Melidori wrapped himself in the cloak of one of 
his men, and went to the place of meeting. Philota was 
already there. 

" This is kind— like thyself, my dearest," he said, pressing 
her in his arms ; but the embrace and the words seemed 
more from duty than feeling. Philota suffered both in 
silence, «nd then sbe drew \i«w^^ wnvj^ «iA %\»^\)r«^^ 
him. 
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*' What hast thou to say to me, Antonio?" she uttered, 
not harshly, but in a tone of calmness that went to the heart 
of him whose warm love had yet not quite departed. 
* " Why art thou so cold ; am I not thy betrothed, Phi- 
lota?" 

'' Dost thou wish me to call thee so now ? I thought that 
dream was over, and by thy desire." 

" I never said so." 

'^ No ; but it was in thy heart. All is changed with us ; 
we can never be again as in those happy days on Mount 
Psiloriti. Thou art a great man ; thou canst not wed a poor 
maiden like. me. I do not ask it. My love only burdens 
thee ; therefore we will speak of it no more. Antonio, I 
would give my life for thee ; shall I not, then, gladly relin- 
quish this hope for thy glory's sake ? I know thou didst love 
me once. I shall see thy fame, and I shall be content." 

Melidori listened to her first in astonishment, then in 
shame. " Philota," he said, hoarsely, " I am not worthy to 
kiss thy feet, and yet I dare not say nay to thy words. I am 
more wretched than thou ; forgive me." 

It might have been that a lingering hope had fluttered in 
the girl's heart, but as Antonio spoke, it was stilled for ever. 
She leaned against the wall, pale, breathless, speechless. 

The young soldier went on: " Thou dost not know what a 
life I lead — how full of danger and anxious thought: it would 
be death to thee to share it." 

The vain excuse unsealed Philota's lips. '^ Not so; be not 
deceived, Antonio. It is not for myself that I speak. God 
and my own heart know what I would have been to thee; 
how I would have shared thy fortune ; have followed thee, 
if it must be, through seas of blood; have strengthened thee; 
have suffered no woman's tear to unnerve thy arm ; have 
striven to make myself worthy to mount step by step with 
thee, that in thy coming glory no man might say Antonio 
Melidori blushed for his wife. This is what might have been: 
it 18 too late. Let us part whWe \)[vou ^^VVw^^*®!^ V'^jS^**^ 

*'And thoa— and thou—'' 
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^ I will live at peace in my hmnilityy knowing that love far 
no other maiden stole thine from me. Be content; I feel thou 
hast never been thus faithless.** 

'^ No, no, no !** groaned the young soldier, burying his &oe 
in his hands. " Thou judgest me kindly — ami justly. I 
never loved woman save thee; I never shall." 

'^ Then I do not grieve,** said the girl, as she bent over him 
in holy pity, and took his burning hands in hers. ^' I forgive 
thee; thou hast done me no wrong. I will rear this child: it 
will love me; and I can call it by thy name, and teach it how 
noble was that act of thine which saved it fix>m death. Be- 
lieve mc, I shall be very happy, my Antonio.'* . Loving was 
the falsehood that came from those trembling lips — ^a false- 
hood more holy than truth. 

'* Be it so, Philota," said Melidori. '* I am too unworthy 
even to bless thee ; but thou wilt be blest.*' 

" And thou too, I pray the Virgin I And now that we are 
friends— only friends — ^but tried and true ones, I must tell 
thee what tidings I have heard. Bousso is thine enemy; how 
made such is partly known to thee, wholly so to me. Ee- 
memberest thou how, when he and his band pillaged an old 
man's house, thou didst compel him to restore the spoil? 
From that time he has vowed thy death. It was his feigned 
voice that goaded the people against thee this morning. And 
afterwards, when threading my way through the town, I 
heard two men whispering thy name, and one said, * His 
tomb is open.' Now, Antonio, beware. I am too lowly to 
be heeded ; I will watch : it may be that the dove can warn 
the eagle from the snare." 

" And thine own safety — ^thy life?" 

'^ Is thine, and spent for thee. It is best so. And now 
hearken — thy name is shouted below. We must part here." 

She gave him her hand. 

'^ We had not used to part thus, Philota. Let me feel that 
I have been thy betrothed : let me kiss thee once more — ^it is 
the last time.** 
Phi]ot» fall upon his neck, and t\ievc \\^'i m^v \\.^«^\^«s^ 
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the kiss of love than of death; the last token between th^ee 
who sever for eternity. Then she drew herself from those 
beloved arms, and fled. 

IV. 

The career of Melidori seemed a succession of triumphs. 
Every scheme contrived by the designing malice of Rousso 
failed. It was as though a good angel ever watched over 
Antonio. Affendouli, the Cretan Governor, whose dearest 
friend and counsellor the young Sphakiote was, told him so. 
Melidori answered in a tone half bitter, half solemn, ''I 
know it: I believe it!" He spoke the truth. 

No one but Affendouli knew how deep was the cause of 
suspicion which made Antonio shrink from his former com- 
panion Eousso, until a coldness very like positive enmity 
grew up between them. The Grovernor himself saw through 
various manoeuvres which Rousso had practised to turn his 
own favour from Melidori, and dispossess the latter of the 
command : but at last there seemed to come a change, and 
Rousso, after a long absence, sent to Sphakia a message of 
peace, declaring the resolution of both himself and hit 
brother-in-law Anagnosti to end all petty feuds, and serve 
under Melidori. Affendouli gladly accepted this overture, 
for he saw the evil that private animosities did to the one 
great cause. Rousso had invited Melidori to a solemn feast 
of unity, in which they might end all diflerences, and Affen- 
douli urged him to go. 

" We must have peace among ourselves. All private feel- 
ings should be sacrificed to public good. Thou wilt go, 
Melidori," entreated the old man; and Antonio consented. 

Richly mounted, and attended by a few of his own band, 
the Sphakiote commander set out to the place where Rousso 
and his handfol of followers had bivouacked. £re the caval- 
cade was out of sight of Sphakia, a peasant woman came to 
the young captain's abode, and asked to see him. 

'' There ia the dust-cloud Tiis\voTS^%\«ab^^\si^M«i^ 

answer. " Go after him ; it ia qxvV^ Xliax^^X^e^qS?*^** ^^'^ 
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taiaeers are swift-footed. You will reach him by the time he 
has done feasting with Captain Rousso." 

The woman clasped her hands above her head with a 
terrible cry, and fell to the ground. 

All the lavishness and revelry of a soldier's banquet sig- 
nalized the feast of Rousso and Anagnosti ; wine flowed in 
streams, and riotous musio and laughter went up from the 
tents towards the still stars overhead. Melidori gave himself 
up to the enjoyment of the moment in perfect faith. 

'' A gay life is a soldier's I" Anagnosti cried. ^' Melidori, 
this is better than the olden olive-feasts on Mount PsiloritL" 

A shadow came over the yoimg captain's face — Bousso 
noticed it. 

'' Perhaps Antonio regrets having left that quiet, easy life 
on the mountains for such a one as this ? " he said, with a 
smile that bordered on a sneer. On Eousso's faoe it was 
almost impossible to distinguish between the two. 

Melidori was not easily provoked. " No, no," answered 
he, gayly ; " I would be the last to regret those old times — all 
very well in their way ; but glory — ^patriotism — " 

" Both fine-'sounding words ; though some who fight, fight 
for other things more substantial." 

'- 1 do not understand you," said Melidori, rather coldly. 

^' Oh, we all know the honours that await our young com- 
mander when the war is over : plenty of spoil — riches — a 
bride, for A£fendouli's daughter is fair, and her father gene- 
rous. But, perchance, there is some trifling impediment to 
that. A long time ago, on the mountains, people talked of a 
little damsel named Philota." 

" Rousso," said Antonio, liuniedly, " tliis Cyprus wine is 
delicious. I pledge thee." 

'' With all my heart 1 And, as I was saying, there was to 
have been a wedding with the olive-feast." 

"Ha — ha — ^hal" laughed Melidori. "Thy thoughts run 
on fair damsels and wedding-feasts instead of warfare. Let 
VB talk of something more soldiei-^iVL^ii " 
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" Presently ; when I haye drunk to thy health and that of 
AfPendouirs daughter." 

" Not united with mine," said Antonio, gravely. " I 
honour, but love not the lady, and do not choose jesting.*' 

" Then there is some truth in the tale about the little 
Sphakiote girl after all ? Antonio, may be thou art a happy 
man; for I saw the other day, near thy house, a pretty face, 
thai put me strongly in mind of one I knew on Psilohti. Is 
it so?" . 

Melidori's lips quivered with passion, but he restrained 
himself. ^' Bousso," he whispered, hoarsely, *' speak as thou 
wilt in private — not here." 

" What I conscience-stricken ? Is Philota ^" 

'^ Utter that name again with thy cowardly tongue 
and " 

Eousso rose up from the table, and drew his short dagger. 
" Wilt thou fight? Then so will L" In a moment Melidori 
saw through the intent of all the torturing words which had 
come from that wily tongue. His anger cooled at once ; he 
resolved to thwart the purpose of his enemy. 

<< None shall say that Antonio Melidori came to a friendly 
banquet, and there fought with his host," he answered, 
calmly. ^' Soldiers, and you my fellow-guests, bear witness 
that ibr. this reason, and this only, I will not fight. What 
would our enemies say of this petty brawling over cups? 
It is unworthy of Greeks. I will end it." 

So laying, Antonio gave the signal of departure to his 
suite, and prepared to mount his horse. Anagnosti followed 
him. 

" Noble captain," he said, obsequiously, " do not let this 
feast of unity end in division. Eousso is so hasty; but he 
repents him now. I pray you return, and let all these 
differences be reconciled." 

Melidori answered courteously and frankly, as was his 
nature. ^ There is none who would rejoice in peace more 
than I ; it was for this only that I came hither." 

^ Then let us seal our peace by a brotherly embrace^" 
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RoossOy coining forward. HIb eyes flashed ; - Antonio ^longlii 
it was with wine ; and his step was unsteady. The young 
Sphakiote felt an unaccountable repugnance ; but he thought 
of Affendouli, and the earnest entreaties of the good old maa 
that all private enmity might be foi^tten for the sake of 
Greeoe. 

'* Be it so,** answered Antonio, extending - liis arms. 
Rousso did the same. There was a moment of stiUness, and 
the assassin's dagger was plunged into that noble and geae- 
rous breast. 

A cry, the terrible death-cry, burst forth ; it was answered 
by another from without — a woman's; and Philota fell on 
her knees beside Antonio I 

She had followed him, league after league, with a speed 
and strength almost superhuman; so that, as she passed deso- 
late houses and solitary travellers, they thought it was a 
spirit. And now she had come too late. 

In the confusion the murderer and his accomplice fled. 
Antonio's few soldiers carried their dying leader from the 
tent, and no one opposed them. There, on the roadside, 
beneath the peaceful stars, the young commander breathed 
his life away. It was not a sad ending, for his pillow was 
the breast of the faithful woman whose love had been the joy 
and brightness of his youth. Clouds had come over that 
brightness, but death swept them all away. From his few 
vague words, Philota knew that his thoughts were not of 
war, nor of the false glory which had dazzled him, but of 
that old peaceful time when love was all in all. In the 
wanderings of his brain, the dying soldier fancied himself 
again on Mount Psiloriti, and murmured of Philota, of the 
olive-feast, and the bridal. 

*' We will stay here," he whispered. '' I had a dream : ii 

haunts me yet; but it is over. We vrill never leave our own 

mountain, Philota; never, never!" His head sunk on her 

shoulder; the dream of which he spoke — ^the troubled dream 

of life — was over, for eternity. 

The GavemoT Affendouli lam^uVft^ mvJ^ ^^ «vaR^v.l ^^ 
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Worthy heart over his lost friend. He would have honoured 
the dead by magnificent obsequies, and with that intent he 
called togetiber his officers and the chief men of Sphakia ; but 
in the midst of the assembly a woman appeared, and claimed 
the body of Antonio Melidori. The Governor questioned her 
right, since he knew that Antonio had no surviving kindred. 

'' It cannot humble the dead,*' the woman murmured ; and 
then said aloud, *' Antonio Melidori was my plighted hus- 
band: here is the betrothal ring. Give me his body, that I 
may bury him in the peaceful mountains where he was bom. 
He would not rest with your guns booming over his grave. 
You possessed him, soul and body, in life; he is now mine 
only. Give me my husband, and let me go." 

"Poor wretch I" murmured the compassionate Governor, 
as he looked on the wild gestures and frenzied air of the 
Sphakiote woman. " Greece, thy liberty is dearly 
bought!" 

On the summit of Mount Ida, on the very spot where the 
whole island lies stretched below, there is a cross of white 
stone, with the name — "Antonio Melidori." The soldier 
rests where no murmur of battle can ever reach his grave. 
The island is at peace; there is no warfare now. The 
mountaineers have their honey-gatherings, their olive-har- 
vests, their vine -feasts ; and no one remembers the dark 
days of old. For a time, many a Sphakiote soldier came to 
say his prayers beside the white cross, and talk of the young 
patriot who had died for his country's sake ; but as war-time 
ceased, this &r shrine was forgotten ; and now it is rarely 
visited, except by two, who live together on the mountain- 
side — a woman of middle-age, and a youth, a neophyte in 
the Greek church. He calls her mother; and she is indeed a 
mother to him, though not his own. These two are the only 
pilgrims who pray by the tomb of the victorious commander 
whose name once rang through Candia like a trumpet sound. 
It has died away now, as all such glory dies, and will ever 
die. Love only can survive tlie ^'^^ 
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THE STOET OP ELISABBTTA SIEANL 



" EusABETTA miOy I have lost pencila— colotm ; oome, diikl, 
and aid me too look for them. What ! thou art idling away 
all the day in that comer, instead of taking care of thy little 
sisters. Harkl there is Barbara crjdng, and la heanbino-AjoOk 
too ; and the pencils are lost : and II Signer Montenegro is 
waiting for the picture. I shall nerer fioish it." 

The speaker — Gioyanni Andrea Sirani, one of the second- 
rate artists of Bologna — hurriedly tossed about bmahes, 
palette, and oils, making the studio all confusion ; theOf 
loudly called on Elisabetta for assistance. She came forward 
from the sunny nook in the window, where she had been 
hidden, and addressing her angry father in a voice remark- 
able for its 'soothing and sweet tones, put into his bands the 
pencils he required, arranged his palette, and stood behind 
him while he again continued his work. 

Elisabetta was a girl of about twelve years, tall and well- 
formed, though still childlike in proportions, and too angular 
to be graceful. But her face was too striking to be passed 
imiioticed even by a stranger. Not through its beauty, for 
the features were irregular, and the long and rather aquiline 
nose would have given a character too masculine to the ooim-' 
tenance, had it not been for the exquisitely sweet expression 
of the mouth, and the dimpled chin. Again, too, the harsh- 
ness given by the strongly marked eyebrows was softened by 
the dreamy languor of the dark eyes and drooping eyelids. 
In short, the whole face of Elisabetta Sirani showed a com- 
bination of masculine powers and womanly sweetness, united 
with that flexibility of featux^ wci^ ^^ex-^\«sv^Ti% ^s^YKMasn^ 
which almost always denote gteait ^^tv^^xSn^ti^^^ ^i ^^^- 
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Signer Andrea, relieved from his disquietudes, worked at 
his picture, now and then calling on his joung daughter to 
inspect his progress, and listening to her remarks and com- 
ments, which, though given with the simplicity and timidity 
of a child, showed an understanding that justified the consi- 
deration with which she was treated by her &ther. Sometimes 
the hasty and nervous temperament of the artist was excited to 
anger by the noise of the children within; he would hurriedly 
dismiss his eldest daughter to restore qxdet, and as quickly call 
for her again, declaring he could not paint unless she wal 
beside him, to grind his colours and prepare his pencils. He 
did not add, that she was quite as useful in giving him 
various unsuspected, but most successful hints, even in the 
picture itself. 

After an hour or two spent in this manner, the tite^hrtite 
of the artist and his daughter was broken by the entrance of 
a man in a clerical dress, but attired with all the taste and 
tumptnousness which was prevalent in the leading cities of 
Italy, and especially Bologna, at the close of the seventeenth 
century. Andrea Sirani received his visitor with mingled 
cordiality and respect 

'' I am glad II Signer CJonte Malvasia is come : I should 
not have been satisfied to send my picture away without his 
opinion on its merits." 

" You are very obliging, Messer Sirani," said the ecolev 
siastic ; " but I have usually only one opinion regarding your 
beautiful pictures, and this appears equal to any." He sat 
down on the painting-chair which Elisabetta had placed for 
hira opposite the picture ; and after patting her cheek with a 
friendly and affectionate expression, which dyed it with a 
blush of pleasure, he turned his whole attention to the work 
before him. 

'^ I see you love the soft and melting shadows and mellow 
lights of our Guido, the pride of Bologna," said the Gonte 
Malvasia. '* And you do not work in the gloom which some 
oi our stem foreign brethren deVij^tVcv. '^w^.^sfe^^aRk ««sk^^^afeJ^ 
your paintuig*xooin ; save fox \Jcaa tiotddl OTsaana^ 
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which must cast such a pleasant glow ou everythiiig here, 
tnough it rather darkens the picture now.'' He drew badt 
the heavy folds, and discovered the little nook where Elisa* 
*Detta had sat. It was strewed with pencils and sketches of 
all kinds : Malvasia picked up one of the scattered papers. 

'' Is this beautiful Madonna one of your studies, friend An* 
drea? Why, your first sketches are absolutely as good as 
your finished paintings.*' 

The artist Jooked at it, and turned away with a discon- 
tented air — 

'^ Oh, monsignor, it is only one of the child's drawings. 
Elisabetta, I think you might be better employed than this. 
Go to your mother, child." 

" Stay one moment, £lisabetta," said Conte Malvasia, 
drawing towards him the reluctant, blushing, and almost 
tearful child. '* Did you really draw and design this?'* 

" Tes, monsignor," said Elisabetta. 

" Messer Andrea," continued the Conte, " why do you not 
teach your daughter to be a painter like yourself? Would 
you not like to be a great artist, ^Zta mui.^" added he. 

Elisabetta did not speak, but her eyes lighted up, and her 
lips quivered with emotion. Andrea said roughly, "No 
woman can ever be a painter." 

" How can you say so, Andrea? Have you forgotten 
Lavinia Fontana, and Antonia Pinelli, and our own Pro- 
perzia?" 

" Do not bring Madame de Rossi forwai*d as an example 
for my child. Besides, Elisabetta does not wish to be a 
painter." 

Elisabetta went timidly up to her father, and laid her 
hands, still folded in entreaty, on his arm-— 

" Dear father, I do wish it 1 I long for it. Oh^ teach me 
to paint like you." 

The painter, jealous as he seemed of his art, was moved, 
Mnd consented. ¥rom tlial tim^ \v.^ «v>S!ist^d \vv& daughter to 
pursue her studies openly, tUoxi^ t)ciB «2A «.\A^\T'iOi:vi\v-«^\s2oL 
die receired from him ^ere Texy \^\x\^. ^^x^^v««v w^^ 
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displeased that a young girl should gain almost intuitively 
what it had taken him long years to acquire. He did not see 
the difference between natural genius and poweris which were 
almost entirely the result of cultivation. 

Elisabetta Sirani — and we are not describing an ideal 
character, but one who really existed, whose name is still 
honoured among the Bolognese school — Elisabetta Sirani, as 
her childhood passed away, devoted herself more and more to 
her beloved art. She perceived that her father felt an ill- 
concealed aversion to seeing her at her easel ; and, besides, he 
had been so much accustomed to her assistance in the minor 
duties of the studio, that he could not bear to see her occu- 
pied in anything but attending upon him. Therefore she 
rose by the dawn of day, and painted and studied with un- 
wearied perseverance, imtil the hour when Andrea required 
her presence in the studio. Then she patiently relinquished 
the occupation which she loved so well, and turned her atten- 
tion to her father, to the domestic concerns of the house, 
or to the acquirement of music, a study which was her 
greatest delight next to the one in which her genius lay. To 
the world she was still the simple Elisabetta, daughter of the 
painter Sirani, distinguished by no outward signs from her 
young sisters Barbara and Anna, or from her companions 
among the Bolognese maidens. No one knew what her 
hidden talents were, save her father — ^who shut his eyes upon 
them as much as possible — and her unfailing friend, the 
Conte Malvasia. 

At last, when Elisabetta had reached her sixteenth year, 
there came a change. A slow and painful disease stole over 
the unfortunate Andrea Sirani, crippling all his joints, so that 
day by day the exercise of his art grew more difficult, until 
at length it became almost impossible for him to wield the 
pencil. In vain did Elisabetta chafe the poor numbed hands 
with her soft fingers : they would work no more ; and life 
itself seemed riven from the despaitin^ attUt^ ^^a& di^^o^i^ 
of the power to embody his conce'p^onB. 
''It 18 all in vain, Elisa\)ettar ctoAl %Vwsa cjt«; ^«1 ^^^ 
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the bnisli hai fallen from his cnppled fingers, wUcli eouU 
no longer guide it-^' it is all in vain ; I shall never punt 
more!" 

He looked at his powerless and disfigured hands, and tears 
rolled down the cheeks of the strong man. No wonder that 
the gentle Elisabetta wept too, and threw her arms around her 
father's neck, in vain attempts at consolation. 

" Do not give me hope, my child," he answered, monm- 
fully; '^ I know this disease is incurable. I am no more an 
artist. Holy mother of mercy! how shall I find bread for mj 
children?" 

Elisabetta's cheek flushed, her eyes sparkled, words rose to 
her lips ; but she stopped, thinking of the pain they would 
give to her helpless father. At last she said timidly, 
" Father, you know I have been your pupil these four years; 
in that time, I think — ^I hope — ^I have learned enough to gain 
something by my paintings. Will you let me try ?" 

Andrea shook his head. '^ Impossible I a girl not nine- 
teen, and I have been a painter these twenty years. But it 
is long since I have seen thy work, child," he added in some 
confusion ; " bring it hither." 

Elisabetta, deeply joyful that her woman's tact had thus 
eflfected what she thought would be a discovery both difiicult 
and painful, quickly placed before her father a Madonna so 
perfect that the artist at once saw the genius of his neglected 
daughter. It was in vain to nourish jealousy ; for, alas ! 
there could be no rivalry between them now. He kissed 
Elisabetta's brow, and prayed the Virgin, whose sweet face 
she had depicted so well, to bless his good and talented 
child. 

Elisabetta became a painter. When only nineteen, her 
first exhibited picture made her the wonder and pride of 
her native city. It was a religious subject, such as the gentle 
and pious girl loved delineating — the saints of her Church, 
St Ignatius and St. Francia "Xai-^et. TVia ^\M<i\!La.ser was the 
Ukrcbese Spada ; and the svxm "E^%«?ci^\x^ ^"^^ ^^jcsasSk. ^^ 
iMTge enough to bring a t-hxiW oi ^toxx^ ^^Xv^^* v.V^x V^^ 
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Vrith the consciousness that the future was her own. Her 
little sisters laughed and shouted at the sight of the purse of 
gold ; her young companion, Ginevra Cantofoli, whispered in 
her ear how many personal adornments it would purchase; 
but Eiisabetta went straight to her father^s chamber, and laid 
the first fruits of her talents and industry on the bed where 
the suffering artist was now confined. 

"My father," she said in meek and blushing humility, 
" we have gained thus much by my picture : see ! " 

" Thou sayest we, Eiisabetta ! " answered Sirani. " Why 
not * I ' ? This money is all thine." 

" Not so, dear father," said the young girl : " all I have 
learned in painting I owe to thee. I am only thy hand to 
work in thy stead, until it shall please the blessed Madonna 
to restore thee. Therefore this shall be devoted, like all thy 
other earnings, good and kind father, to the general benefit of 
the family." 

Two large tears stole through the closed eyes of the poor 
artist ; but he said nothing. Perhaps Elisabetta's loving 
deceit, aided by the natural vanity of mankind, made him 
actually believe that his daughter's unselfish gifts were but a 
due reqidtal for his instruction in art. But he made no 
opposition, and her future earnings were all appropriated to 
the domestic wants of the family. Night and day did the 
young Bolognese toil at her easel. Yet it was a labour of 
love ; for she had that earnest devotion and enthusiasm for 
art which constitutes the true riches and reward of genius, 
entirely independent of worldly success. But this latter did 
not fail Eiisabetta. A woman, lovely even among the beau- 
tiful of Italy, she attracted the attention of the connoisseurs 
of her native city, who saw with surprise a young maiden of 
twenty execute with facility works equal to many of the 
most renowned artists of the day. Her quickness of hand 
was extraordinary ; her slight fingers seemed merely to play 
with the pencil, and the painting grew under them almA%t bt^ 
magic. The number of pictuxeB '^\iv3DL'^^aA'^ ^'«ss!ft,^'as^^#Jjl 
easel was astonishing ; but "Ei\sa\i^\.\A\i«A ^^ ^\x<swes^ 
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of all to diligence— fibe was working for the dailj bread of 
those most dear to her, and who could onlj trust to her fiff 
support. 

Looking back through the lapse of centimes on the life 
of this young and gifted creature, one marvels first at tiie 
wonderful steadiness of purpose which supported her at 
the commencement of her arduous career; and then at the 
sweet womanly nature which made her still humble, unso- 
phisticated, and imdazzled by the success with which that 
career was crowned. The noble and talented of the land 
crowded to her studio ; churches far and wide were adorned 
with her pictures; kings and queens sent her letters of com- 
pliment on her works; and yet the young artist, in her own 
quiet home, was ever the same simple Elisabetta — ^tending 
her decrepit father, who was sometimes for whole months 
confined to his bed, aiding her mother in all domestic cares 
and occupations, instructing her sisters, and brightening the 
whole house with her cheerful and blithe spirit. 

According to the usual custom of the Italian painters, 
Andrea Sirani had formed a school of yoxmg artists, who 
profited by his instructions, and imitated his style. Among 
these was the favourite companion of Elisabetta, Ginerra 
Cantofoli. From earliest girlhood there had been a friendly 
rivalry between the two— at first amicable ; and then, as 
Elizabetta's success increased, becoming gradually more 
serious, though it was not apparent. Every new triumph 
of the daughter of Sirani gave a pang to the heart of 
Ginevra, until at last the wild passions of the South were 
all roused in her bosom, and a jealous rivalry took the place 
of her old love for her childhood's friend. Every sweet and 
kindly word of Elisabetta's but embittered this feeling, which 
became the stronger for concealment. When, in the sin- 
cerity of her friendship, Elisabetta praised and encouraged 
her young rival, and at times assisted Ginevra in her pictures 
by the touches of her own ^u^^exiot haxid^ no feeling save of 
envy and dislike entered the Yieaart. oi ^^ y^qvA «sA \^!s^a^ 
nte Italim Even her \)ea\xt;y— w^^ Q^wtkw ^^ -wa^ 
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beautiful-^she counted as nothing compared vfith that of 
Elisabetta. 

But all unconscious of this, the artist's daughter went on 
her way — ^her loving and quiet spirit untroubled by any of 
those' violent passions which distracted Ginevra — pursuing 
her art with unwearied diligence. She rarely joined in the 
amusements of the ladies of Bologna; her sole recreation was 
her favourite science of music. Often in the delicious Italian 
evenings Elisabetta would take her harp, the instrument in 
which she excelled, and for hours together draw from it the 
sweetest sounds, giving up her whole soul to music. 

One night she was thus occupied, when Gonte Malvasia 
entered unobserved. He went up to the couch where Andrea 
Sirani, whose sufferings were a little abated, lay watching 
the sunset, and occasionally turning his eyes to where Elisa- 
betta sat., bending over her harp. Her form had lost its 
angularity in the roimdness of womanhood; her hair was 
knotted behind in thick plaits, afler the fashion of the times, 
save that a few silken curls rested on her white throat, which 
the stiff and tight-fitting dress of the day could scarcely hide. 
The expression of her eyes and mouth was as sweet as ever, 
and as she sang, her whole face was lighted up with irre- 
sistible beauty. 

^* Look at her," whispered the proud father to Malvasia : 
'* tell me, is not my Elisabetta the fairest maiden, as well as 
the greatest painter, in all Bologna ? " 

The good old ecclesiastic smiled, and assented. '^ She 
looks as happy as if she had a presentiment of the good news 
I bring," he answered. 

'< About the holy fathers of Gertosa ? " eagerly asked Sirani. 
-'< What ! have they determined — ^and for Elisabetta? " 

'^ Tea," laconically said the Gonte. 

<< Elisabetta— Elisabettina mia," cried the delighted Andrea, 
who had long since forgotten his jealousy in fatherly love and 
pride, '' you are successful ; the good padrl of Cestfina^loA^^^^ 
chosen yon to paint their altat-pifttt^V^ ^^ 

BUsfibetu darted forward mt\i utiQO\»VmTiJ^ ^<S«5&*«" 
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kissed the hands of Malvasia, and thanked him over and over 
again. 

'' But, my dear child," said the benevolent Gonte, '^ you are 
only at the commencement of the journey, and you seem as 
joyful as if the goal were attained. Do you know what is the 
chosen subject of the picture ? A grand and difficult one— 
the Baptism of our Lord. Have you any idea of the manner 
in which you will treat it, Elisabetta? " 

'* I will show you, Signor Gonte." She took a sheet of 
paper, laid it on her knee, and, with a brush dipped in Indian 
ink, began to dash in the first sketch of her composition with 
wonderful rapidity and power. 

'' Will this please you, monsignor ? " timidly said Elisa- 
betta at last, holding up the design of the picture, which was 
aAerwards the pride of the monastery of Certosa, and the 
work on which the fame of Elisabetta Sirani chiefly rests. 

Ere the father and Conte Malvasia could find words for 
their delight, Ginevra Gantofoli entered. There was a heavy 
sadness over her mouth, and a wild look in her eyes, which 
spoke of some inward trouble. Elisabetta, in her uncon- 
scious delight, threw her arms round her Mend^s neck, and 
told her of her happiness ; but Ginevra recoiled as from the 
touch of a serpent. 

'' Then it is you who have taken from me my heart's de- 
sire ?*' she said, bitterly. '^ I sought to paint this altar-piece; 
but the padri, like all the world, thought me your inferior. 
I suppose I shall live and die so, Elisabetta ? " she added, 
attempting a forced smile. 

" Why did you not tell me of your plan, Ginevra ? " said 
Elisabetta, gently. 

*^ Because I resolved for once to think and act for my- 
self: I have failed; now let us forget it," answered the 
other. 

But Ginevra did not forget it; and year afler year that 
added to Elisabetta's fame, on\^ \^\m!&d ih.^ ^ison deeper in 
the heart of her rival. 
' 4^ Jaet, added to all otbex ^ea\o\xsve^, cwxi^ ^^ wx^ ^^xm^ 
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by love. From the city of Parma, where he had been com- 
pleting his studies in art, came Battista Zani, once the pupil 
of Sirani, and now the betrothed of Ginevra Cantofoli. 
Young, enthusiastic, rich in all that could win a maiden's 
love, no wonder was it that Battista was almost idolized by 
the girl he had chosen to be his wife one day. And when, 
like all who came within the circle of her presence, he 
yielded to the magic influence of Elisabetta Sirani, and felt 
and expressed towards her a regard and reverence almost 
approaching to worship, Ginevra's very heart was rent 
asunder with jealousy. Sometimes, in his simplicity and 
utter unconsciousness of evil, Battista talked to his betrothed 
of Elisabetta, of her saint-like beauty — upon which he 
delighted to look with that admiration of all things pure 
and lovely which was so deep in his artist soul — of her 
unworldliness, her genius; and all this was to Ginevra the 
most exquisite torture. Then, too, in the frank admiration 
and friendly interest which Elisabetta showed towards the 
young painter, whose talents gave promise of such wondrous 
fruits, Ginevra saw nothing but the preference of love, for 
she. could not imagine the possibility of any maiden's behold- 
ing her own Battista without loving him. And truly with 
many this suspicion would not have been far wrong ; but it 
was not so with Elisabetta Sirani. 

After a time spent in his native Bologna, the artist deter- 
mined to go to Bome. 

" Would that I too were going to Kome — beautiful Komel" 
said Elisabetta, when Battista came to bid adieu. ''How 
pleasant to see all its wonders — to behold the glorious 
Capella Sistina of which we have so often dreamed, Battista ! 
I would that I were going also ! " 

" Then why not, Madonna Elisabetta ? " cried the young 
painter, eagerly. " It would be so happy to see Kome with 
thee ! " 

Elisabetta smiled quietly. " Thou forgettest my fatlier, 
mj home. How could I leav^ aX\. xSaa^^^ ^g:isi\"^'ai^^ssss^^'«^^s5x 
to goiioRomei^^ * 
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''Then I will think of thee always, Madonna. In my 
memory, in my prayers, thou shalt yisit Rome.'* 

'' Be it 80, kind Battista," smilingly answered Elisabetta, as 
she gave him her hand, which he kissed with reverence, and 
departed with Ginevra. 

''Is she not an angel, this Madonna Sirani, to speak so 
kindly to a poor artist like me ? " he said to his betrothed. 
" But ere I see her again I may be more worthy of her good- 
ness. Dost thou not think so, Ginevra mia ? *' 

"Yes," answered Ginevra, in a low and changed voice, 
while a horrible determination made her hands clench and 
her eyes flash fire. But Battista saw it not; he was wholly 
absorbed in those delicious dreams of coming glory, which 
too often fade like a morning cloud. 

"La Signora Elisabetta desires her spiced draught," said 
the old nurse, coming from the painting-room one day. " Get 
it ready for her quickly, Benedetta." 

Benedetta, a young country girl whom Elisabetta had edu- 
cated, and who loved her mistress with passionate tenderness, 
went speedily about her task. 

" Thou art putting too much cinnamon, silly child," said 
the old woman. 

" It is not cinnamon, good mother; it is another spice that 
I bought the other day. The woman who sold it said it 
would do Madonna good, and that I must give it to her every 
day. And truly she was right, for I never saw the signora^s 
eyes look so bright as yesterday." 

So the young girl carried the cup to her mistress, and 
watched her with affectionate looks while she drank her 
favourite beverage of sugar, cinnamon, and water. How 
little did either know that this day it was a draught of 
deadly poison I 

An unaccountable illness seized upon the doomed Elisa- 
betta. It was little dreaded by those who best loved her; 
but she herself felt an utter languor — ^ strange overpowering 
sensation, which gave Vier a ioTes\v«AQi\m\% c/l ^^^ <i^\sAssL^|, 
death. When Ginevra, vjliom \i^T «\\mmQ^ \«^ Xst^^g^v- 
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8tood beside her, Elisabetta spoke to her early friend wiih 

an affectionate seriousness, beyond her wont, of the beloved 

art they both followed— of Gineyra*s fatore life— of her 

lover. 

' A look at once full of hatred and despairing grief came over 

Ginevra*s face ; but Elisabetta went on — '* I always loved thee, 

Ginevra, and thy Battista too ; and if I recover——" 

'' Thou wilt die ; thou art dying now," said Ginevra, in a 
low and hissing whisper. " Thou hast been my bane through 
life, my rival in all things ; last of all, in Battista*s love. I 
have poisoned thee." 

A shudder convulsed Elisabetta^s frame, but she did not 
shriek: awe, not terror, possessed her, as she heard of her 
certain doom. Her lips moved long in a silent prayer; then 
she looked calmly at Ginevra, who stood beside her like a 
statue of stone, and said, '^ Thou art deceived ; I never loved 
any man ; my life was devoted to God and to divine art. 
Thy Battista wooed me not, Ginevra ; he never loved but 
thee." 

In utter abandonment of remorse, the murderess sued for 
pardon at her victim's feet. '^ Denounce me 1 Thy death will 
be slow : let me die before thee, as an atonement." 

''Not so," faintly answered Elisabetta; ''the secret be 
between thee and me. Let not my father know that his 
child died by poison. The holy saints forgive thee as I do. 
Ginevra, live and be happy with thy betrothed." 

" It is too late," shrieked Ginevra; " Battista is dead ! " 

It was indeed so. Battista Zani died at Rome, soon afler 
his arrival, leaving behind him only the memory of the 
genius which had promised so much, and which perished 
in its early blossoming. His name, chromcled by Malvasia, 
is all that remains to posterity of Battista Zani. 

Elisabetta Sirani died by this mysterious and horrible 

death in her twenty-sixth year. Many surmises arose as 

to the fatal cause, some approaching near the &ct, others 

yvild and contradictory. A3Q:n^9LBt \!Cift ^Qtcc^ ^^ ^^^scSfiSk.'Siwifcj 

qnies, the maiden artist -was Asii Vo. \5afc \s«b^ ^'~ 
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The orator Picinardi poured forth a torrent of eloquent 
lamentation over the belored dead; golemn xniuic sounded 
through the church of St. Domenico; and the whole city 
mourned over the pride of Bologna. 

But while poets wrote her elegy, and sculptors adorned 
her costly monument, the memory of Elisabetta remained, 
like that of a departed saint, in her father's house; at 
first sorrowful, afterwards bringing only holy and solemn 
thoughts. They spoke of her genius ; of her humility, 
which scorned not all the lowly but sweet offices of home ; 
of her beauty, made still lovelier by the calm dignity with 
which, knowing she was fair, she gloried not in it ; and 
of her pure and holy mind, which, though not too proud 
for earth, ever turned heavenwards, as if there was its true 
home. And thus, like the continual perfume of virtue and 
of holiness, which death cannot take away, lingered on earth 
the memory of Elisabetta Sirani. 

Andrea Sirani survived his eldest daughter n^any years. 
His two other children, Barbara and Anna, also became 
artists; and there is still extant a graceful sonnet of Picinardi, 
addressed to Barbara Sirani, who had painted from memory 
the portrait of the lost Elisabetta. 

Of Ginevra Cantofoli, all that need be said is, that she lived 
and she died. 
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— Of which the reader may believe just as much as he 
chooses — though, for my part, I believe it all. Not its mere 
outside garb — the drapery in which we pen-artists enfold our 
model truths, which drapery we may arrange exactly as we 
please ; but the deep world-wide verity of human feeling that 
lies beneath, and is eternally the same. 

The man, whose life-episode I purpose here to unfold, was 
one whom you might have met any day in a London street, 
park, or omnibus, and not have known that he was different 
from other men. Perhaps it may create astonishment, that I 
thus take from my hero every romantic accessory that could 
throw a halo around him, so as to reconcile in a degree the 
strange opposition of real and ideal which overshadows him. 
J might have clothed him in a Roman toga, instead of plain 
broadcloth. I might have placed his existence in the dark 
ages where mysteries abounded. But, no! — ^life is as true, 
as earnest, as full of wild romance and deep spirituality in 
these so-called matter-of-fact days as in those upon which We 
look back through the all-hallowing shadows of the past. Is 
not the inward life of every one a mystery ? You meet a 
poet looking just like any other man — ready to dine, to sup, 
to talk about the weather, or the state of Europe; yet the 
next day^ when in your solitude you glance over his silent 
page — ^the inner depths of his heart, mingling with yours, 
lift your soul into communion with the Infinite. With an 
artist you may shake hands and interchange ordinary chat ; 
and anon, looking at his Yfoxk, 'jovjl \i^«a^<i Nx»ssss^rsC«5S^>b&» 
the glorioua ideal world -wVadci \x\% ^^xawaV^a ^swfes^^' 
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which '< the shadowy people of the reakn of dream " grow 
visible. Are not these things mysteries:— -ajCy as deep and 
strange as were ever dealt in by Uie necromanoers of old ? 

Therefore, let the reader not start at the contrast which 
may jar against his sense of the supernatural when I take for 
my hero a man of our age in every respect. His name is*- 
no ; he shall have a feigned name ; the same as the moumfiil 
mother Queen Marguerite gave to her new-bom babe at 
Damietta — Tristan. It suits well, — ^for this man was one 
most sorrowful. Let him then be Tristan. 

He was a man weighed down by cares : what these were it 
b needless here to relate. You may meet, as I have said, his 
likeness many a time in London streets; and in the faded 
dress, the heavy, listless gait, the eye which never seeks the 
sky, but always the ground, as if there alone were rest — ^yon 
may recognise a brother to whom life has been full of thorns. 
Oh, be thankful and rejoice if your hand has planted none 
for him or his fellows i 

Tristan walked dong in the sofl, sunny light of a June even- 
ing; a time most joyous in country lanes and fields, but in 
London bringing only sadness. He passed through the dull 
close West-end streets— where the heated air was never 
stirred by one fresh evening breeze, and not a shade of the 
glorious simset was visible save one faint golden sparkle on a 
church tower near. Tristan saw neither gloom nor light. 
His eyes were blinded, his heart was pressed down by 
misery. 

He found himself crossing the green sward towards the 
Serpentine River. It glittered in the sunlight like a beacon; 
and his eyes were opened now. He saw it; he would have 
rushed towards it with the speed of a hunted deer fljring to a 
distant shelter, but he dared not. I& seemed as if every 
passer-by cried out to him — " Man, whither goest thou ?" 

The answer to that question belonged not to time, but to 
eternity, 
Tristan felt ai if each eye Nvexe ^t^qX^^ Xa ^^vm. Vo. ^^^ 
mute inquiry, which, turn ^ftiete Ve ^c«^^,>^^ ^^^^ ^ 
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eocape. There was not a lad vrho went whistling past, nor a 
milliner girl tripping lightly with her burden, that did not 
seem in this man's disordered fancy to be an accusing spirit, 
knowing his purpose and taunting him with it. To elude 
them, he went a long way round, and reached the bridge just 
when the sun had set. He tried to lounge upon it as he saw 
other people do, watching the cockney Waltonians who pur- 
sued their harmless amusement in the twilight. His eyes 
rested on each tiny float ; and his wandering thoughts 
followed the line down-*-down to the deep bed of the river. 
What was there? 

He coxdd not answer that — ^he hardly tried. All he felt 
was, that it must be a place of stillness, and coldness, and 
silence — he sought nothing more. Even the blueness which 
the still bright sky cast deep down within it was painful ; he 
wanted it dark — all dark. He could not enter the portals of 
that home of rest while a ray of light rested on it — ^while one 
worldly sound broke above it. There was yet near him a 
murmur of boyish talk and laughter, and a robin sang in 
one of the distant trees. He would wait — ^wait until night 
and its stars should be the only witnesses of the great 
change. 

Tristan sat down underneath the parapet of the bridge. A 
man passed by, and looked at him, seeming to wonder what 
he was doing there. So he took out of his pocket a biscuit, 
and pretended to eat. Then a woman crossed, leading a 
sickly child, who gazed wistfully at the food. Tristan gave 
his morsel to the famished boy. 

" Now the world owes me more than it woxdd fain bestow, 
even a crust of bread!" thought he; and he felt a savage 
pride in the reflection. 

Colder and darker came on the night, and Tristan waited 
still. A dreaminess, a torpor seemed to cramp his energies, 
making them unequal even to that last eflbrt which would 
end all. A mist was over his eyes ; yet still he saw throxu^ 
itsgatbering folds tie dark ^orov^^ ^^^^ \2t^i^r-^^&Ri^&« 
orerbead, and the calm, Tip]p'fing'w«^^^i^^'^* 
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As, uncertain still, he leaned over the "parapet, he seemed 
to feel it give way. A shudder — an unconscious and vain 
effort to spring back — and the waters had drawn him in. 
The terrible refuge which he sought had of itself opened its 
doors to receive him — and there was no retreat ! 

As in dreams we sometimes feel ourselves plunging deeper 
and deeper into an abyss which we know to be fathomless, 
yet experience neither terror nor pain — so Tristan sank. He 
seemed to feel the cool dark waters above him, around him, 
folding him in an embrace he knew was that of death — and 
yet the parting of soul and body brought no agony. He 
thought it would have been a terrible pang ; but it felt only 
like the loosening of a burden, the putting off of a robe. He 
would not believe in the reality of the immortal change. 

Tristan felt himself rising up — ^up to the surface of the 
river. A faint idea haunted him that it was always so with the 
drowning, whom the wave tauntingly casts forth once or twice, 
giving a chance of life before it swallows them in for ever. 
Perhaps he might have one more sight of the real world, 
before entering into the land of shadows, on whose verge 
he stood. He could not reconcile himself to the truth that 
he had already passed through the eternal giate. For he 
had yet powers of thought and sense : he heard the mur- 
mur of the little waves, and saw the • stars shining through 
the water. 

He reached the surface — he resolved to make one struggle 
and raise himself from that dark abyss. But there was no 
need. As easily as a winged thought, Tristan felt himself 
disengaged from the waters, and ^floating above them with the 
lightness of a bird. Then he knew that the mysterious 
change had indeed passed over him ; that he was no longer a 
living man, but a bodiless spirit. 

And there, wafted powerlessly to and fro by the eddies of 

the river, with a motion that awfully simulated life, lay the 

tbiDg which had been TiistanX 1\v^ ^qvj^ ^\v\x!idft.red as it 

looked upon that dead foTm — ^\\. 'kne'N ^^ti ^"Wt ^^^ ^^ 

^milt of murder. Aye, tliou^Vv l\i\s \v^^ \^^Ti\xa ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
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dwelling-place which it had destroyed, or wished to destroy, 
still it was murder ! How dared he to make stiff and helpless 
the hand which might have aided a himian brother— which 
had responded to many a friendly clasp? How dared he to 
darken with that glazed stare the orbs into which but three 
hours ago, beloved and most loving eyes had looked, seeing 
there a reflected image — ^knowing well that as her image 
dwelt in his eyes, so it dwelt in his heart, and happy in that 
knowledge ? How dared he cast among the weeds the bright 
hair where her fingers had a right to stray — the lips which 
hers had a right to press ? Oh, it was a sin, a deadly sin ; 
and he — ^the spirit of the dead Tristan — felt it to be so, now. 
Parted from its mortality — ^from that chain which by the 
might of the senses had dragged it down from all higher 
impulses — ^the soul knew \9herein it had erred. Yet something 
of the selfishness of its earthly nature encmnbered it still. 

" It was a bitter and a heartless world to me !" thought he 
— ^for the spirit of Tristan was Tristan still ; " I ever sought 
for good therein, and found none. My friends tempted me 
with kindness, and lefi^ me. to starve; my very flesh and blood 
set their faces against me ; I doubted Love itself — and had I 
not cause ? And now, what soul is there living that thinks 
of the one this night thrust into the dark land of nothing- 
ness ? Would I knew ! " 

And with that desire came the knowledge of all the power 
that is possessed by a disembodied spirit. The shadow floated 
on the wings of the night over the sleeping city; and found 
itself at the entrance of a house to which Tristan had crept 
not twelve hours before — ^a blot of insignificant misery on its 
stately threshold — a butt for the underlings* ill-concealed 
scorn. So deemed he then : and a rejoicing pride thrilled 
through the spirit now, as, defying all human power, all bars 
of pomp and ceremony, he passed into the innermost cham- 
ber. The man he sought sat there, with his wife by his 
side. 

Tnstaa had never seen tTia\i ta(i^\i\i^»HiV«CL\^'^^ffl«A''«a|| 
made harsh by the pressure 0? '^0x^8^:3 <5»x«b^* ^^» ^'** 
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hardly believe it was the same that now wore a pleasant^ 
kindly smile— or that the voice which now chatted about 
lively domestic nothings was the very tone that sounded so 
caotiotis and severe among the array of ledgers and cheqne- 
botks in a little, dark olSce. Yet there they were ; the cold 
man of business and his fashionable wife, looking contented, 
home-like, affectionate— talking together after the day was 
done. Even among the dazzling splendours of that luxurious 
abode shone the little glow-worm lamp of domestic love. 

The lady was taking out her watch. — " My dear, I think 
we have had talk enough for to-night. Only, before we go 
to bed, I just wanted to know about that poor young man 
who came as we were going out to dinner : — Tristan, was it 
not?" 

'< Yes, the wild scapegrace of a fellow — so proud there is 
no doing anjrthing for him. And yet I would help him if I 
could, for his dead father's sake." 

'• What did he come for ?" 

'^ I could hardly make out ; for he stopped me in the hall^ 
and I told him to come to-morrow, fcr I was busy (and you 
know, Emma, how that matter of poor Williamson's bank- 
ruptcy had occupied me all the day). But young Tristan 
spoke so fiercely — almost threateningly — ^that it vexed me; 
and I told him he had better not call again until he could 
treat with civility the best friend he had." 

''Poor fellow! perhaps he was in want," said the lady 
gently ; '' he looked wild and haggard as he darted past the 
carriage." 

'' I never thought of that. Dear me! I wish now that I had 
waited a minute. But he has a brother pretty well off in the 
world, who would keep him from poverty." 

" But you will do something for him, Edward ? *' 

'' Certainly, my love. I intended to speak to Hill and 
Venables next week abotlt a vacancy they have in their office. 
/ will go there to-morrow. 'Poot 1m\acA \Xk father was a 
good man. I should be Botry iot kk^ V«rax \a ^-wa^ \r^ '^^ 
bojr — though he is ratliex Vead^V.TOTi^'" 
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Sdf-conyicted, Tristan lingered hearkening to tihe last 
echoes of that compassionate voice. Then, with a thrill of 
remorse that ran like an arrow of conscience thi'ough his 
spiritual frame, he fled away. 

Through the still moonlight that made long shadows in the 
streets, the spirit wandered, itself as impalpable. It floated 
over the same scenes which Tristan's mortal feet had tra- 
versed ; but now, no jarring soimds of worldly traffic broke 
the holy quiet. A watchman's heavy footfall resounded along 
the pavement. When he had gone by, a woman with a child 
crawled to some door-steps, and crouched down. 

When the man came past again, she crept back into the 
shadow; but he perceived her, and asked what she was doing 
there. The tone was hardly so rough as he used in the day- 
time. 

" I have not been drinking — ^indeed, sir, I have not," was 
the faint answer ; '' but I have had no food to-day except 
a biscuit that a poor gentleman in the park gave my boy. 
We divided it between us." 

'' Poor soul 1" said the watchman, searching in his pocket; 
'' here is half a loaf and some cheese. I can do without my 
breakfast for once in a way. Only don't lie there any longer, 
good woman; for there'll be somebody else passing soon, and 
it isn't far to the station-house." 

" God reward you, sir I " said the woman. " The world is 
much better than people say — ^I have always found it so. 
Eat, little Johnny, and be patient. It is not long till 
morning." 

It 18 not long till mommg. Oh, what a deep lesson of endu- 
rance was in those words of the poor, desolate wanderer. 
And he — the spirit who now with his opened eyes and ears 
listened — ^had in his lifetime reviled the world; struggled in 
its darkness, nor waited meekly for the dawn that would 
smely come at last. He who, though poor, had never wanted 
a meal — ^who, though wretched, liad fo\3CEi^ m Vs&nk^^i^c^^- 
nees tiie blessed balm of love — 'NfVio, ^csssJigcL ^«ssSSsB^^^ 
pever been altogether dj^wAate— \kft \i«A. ^Kcsic^ Hsm»^ 
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dMpaiT like a coward; while this lonely forsaken one lirod 
patiently on, endoxing to the end. 

Tri«tan*fl spirit yearned repentantly orer the veiy world 
which he had in his bitterness contemned. It was of God's 
creating — and the smile of diTinity rested oa it yet. With 
all its harshness, its coldnesSy its safiering, it was still a 
blessed world. 

On, on, over myriads of human spirits that the bosom of 
the night -stilled city enfolded, did the sonl of Tristan pass- 
resting with none until he came to a small, neat, suburban 
dwelling. When last he crossed its threshold, it had been 
with anger in his heart and a curse on his lips. From that 
threshold seemed yet to ring the parting words of strife. 

" Brother Tristan, I have been careful, and you a spend- 
thrifl. Every man ought to think of himself first — you were 
too great a fool to do that. I shall not help you any more. 
You may stop here one night more, and then you must torn 
out and work in the street— or starve there, if you like it 
better." 

And the terrible answer had been, '^ No; but I will die, and 
bring Gaines curse upon your head," 

Could it be that the very roses which now slept their still 
and fragrant sleep under the moonlit porch had ever been 
shaken by the breath of such words as these 1 

The spirit of Tristan stood in his brother's chamber — self 
justifying even now. For the man slept as peacefully as 
though his mother's son had still lain within a few yards of 
him in the little closet from which he used to call when, boy- 
like, they talked together half the long summer night. He 
had no thought of that dark, weed-tangled mass floating 
beneath the stars. 

But a little while, and the sleeper stirred. His breathing 
grew thick, and the veins in his forehead were knotted — 
while incoherent words came from his lips. 

'^ Tristan, you are a do\t\ 1 aVwa.-^^ ^«a Taaater — ^I always 
will be: there, be a goodlaiis ^ou^xfem\.^wAV^^^^-«>^ 
jrou figain. Ha, ha V^ 
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And the almost boyish laughter showed how many bygone 
years that world-worn man had re-traversed in his dream. 
Again he murmured, though in a changed tone — 

" Father, don't say I ill-used him. Tristan must take care 
of himself. — ^Well, well, we are brothers, as you say. Dear 
father, only live a little longer, and I will treat him much 
better — ^I will indeed ! Now, father, be content ; I promise — 
I do promise 1 Tristan, give me your hand. — ^It freezes me. 
Ah!" 

And the sleeping man leaped out of bed, and awoke in 
terror. 

" What a fool I have been," he muttered, as he vainly tried 
to reassure himself that he had merely been dreaming. " But 
it is only because that stupid Tristan put me in such a 
passion. By-the-by, I wonder tf the lad has come in yet. 
His temper must be cooled by this time. Hollo, Tristan," 
called he — opening the room door. 

There was no answer : — so he went to see. A -strange fear 
oppressed that once cold-hearted man as he saw the empty 
chamber. The threat which he had scorned as idle words 
rang in his ear like a warning from the grave. He trembled, 
and sat down on the bed. 

" I hope the silly boy has done himself no harm. Yet he 
was always passionate and desperate. I wish I had not said 
what I did. God forgive me if any evil comes to that poor 
lad I " 

He drew aside the window-curtain: the first streak of dawn 
already mingled with the moonlight. 

"The fellow must be out drinking," he tried to think. 
"Yet I don't believe he had a shilling. Besides, he was 
always sober enough. Poor Tristan I I wish he would come 
home." 

The man lay down again — ^not in his own room, but in his 
brother's. He thought he could sooner hear the street-door 
open when there. He lay — ^listemii^ \ft ^-^^y^ \stKi^a!^-^^ssis^ 
lie could rest no longer, Eadu A^ o^ ^^ ^gL^TCg^sC^sc^^ 
that rose and shook the caseitiQiit ^^^Ta<^^ X.^ ^^ ossJ^ V^ 
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like the voice that haunted Cain — ** O man, where is thj 
brother?" 

When the daylight came the spirit of the drowned hovered 
oyer the brother as he harried out with a &ce as white as 
death. Those shadowj arms would fiiin haTO encircled bis 
neck| that airy voice would have whispered| '^ Brother, mj 
only brother 1 let us foigive one another:"— but it was too 
late. Death had stepped in between them, and shut the gale 
of reconciliation for ever. 

The winged soul threaded the gray shadows of early dawn 
as swiftly as the yet unawakened sunbeams would have done. 
The first stirrings of life had already disturbed the quiet of 
the great city, but in its gloomiest recesses somewhat of the 
fireshness and peace of night lingered still. In the darkest of 
those streets, which desolate pover^ seems to haunt like a 
spectre, the spirit of Tristan rested — ^in an upper chamber. 

Its sole occupant was a yoimg woman. You could not call 
her a girl, for the freshness of girlhood no longer tinted the 
thin, worn cheek; — nor had the outside show of fine*ladyism 
replaced the pure womanliness of her face and mien. She 
had thrown herself on the bed, all dressed as she was, afUr 
what seemed to have been a long vigil; for the &int glimmer 
of the expiring candle yet straggled with the encroaching 
light of morning. 

'' And she, too, can sleep-Hsnich. a sound, peaceful, happy 
sleep 1 " sighed the spirit. *^ Even now, there is in her heart 
no memory of Tristan 1 ^' 

It was not so : for on a little table lay the letter to write 
which she had sat up half the night — a night when every 
hour was so precious to one who toiled all day in the weary 
life of a governess. 

" Why did you leave me in such anger ? " — ^ran this mute 

record of vain tenderness. " Tristan— my heart's joy— my 

only comfort in this world — ^how could you say I loved you 

not ? Must I tell you ov^t uoii o-^est Vii^oio. for how many, 

many years my whole aoui 'was ^^ ^^ iwi.\\tfs« '^njcs. 

&om girlhood to womanhooaLl\i«^e^^A>««&^^««^^^^^ 
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worthy of you-— lived through change and hopelessness and 
world-sorrows, still keeping my heart pure and strong with 
the single thought that I might one day be your wife. And 
yety when you ask me to take that blessed name, because I 
dare not answer to the cry of your despair, you say I never 
loved you I What were your own words? *Maud, the 
world and fate are against our imion« Let us thwart them : 
—let us many, and then die.' And when I hesitated, you 
took the denial I implied as springing not firom prudent love 
but cold contempt. Tristan, you said I scorned you because 
you were poor I But I will not think more of that bitter- 
ness, which was wrung only from your despair. Listen to 
me, my dearest 1 If we are so poor that we must wait until 
the time of gray hairs before we can have one home and one 
name, still I will wait. I would rather work until old age, 
and live and die your betrothed, than wed the richest and 
greatest man in England. And you, Tristan, take courage 1 
Life is never hopeless to those who have youth and health. 
I will watch you rise, step by step, in the world : my love 
shall cheer you and give you strength. You cannot fail— - 
you shall not fail. My own I my husband that will be I you 
do not know how strong love is — ^how much it can endure 
and be conqueror at last. Come to me to-morrow, and let 
us forgive one another. I know that I am veiy dear 
to you: — ^but, Tristan, you are all in all to the heart of 
Maud." 

An agony of despairing love, more terrible than human 
heart could feel or human tongue describe, appeared to con- 
vulse the airy frame of the spirit. Its term of wandering 
over, it felt dragged down, down, through storms and light- 
ning and darkness, to the region of tihe dead. A cry of strcoiig 
anguish burst from it: — and the spell was broken. All had 
been a dream. 

Tristan awoke, and found himself lying under the parapet 
of the bridge in the misty light of dawn. 

Humbled to the meekness oi ^Si^^Soic^ ^c^ '^^col^ ^SS^ten' 
tempted mm rain his tears in tVi^ 4»sit, «aa.\J«sa»'^a» 
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with its strange dream-peopled mystery, which had saved bii 
soul from the doom of a suicide. 

Tristan went home. Under the rose-porch stood his bro- 
ther, who uttered an exclamation of joy, ran forward and 
stopped : 

" Where have you been, young scapegrace ? I was a fool 
to make myself so uncomfortable about you.** 

But Tristan felt, and returned, the hand's warm clasp, and 
saw there was a quivering in the thin lips. Peace and for- 
bearance healed all strife between the brothers, now. Both 
had learned Life's lesson in one night. 

He found a message waiting him from the good rich man, 
which subdued even the proud Tristan to say with emotion, 
" Forgive me, friend^ 

In the evening light Maud's arms were roimd Tristan's 
neck, and her tears were falling on his bosom. 

But in his joy there was a solemnity — a quietude which 
showed that a change had come over him. 

Many years after, when he chanced to be walking with 
his wife by the Serpentine river, he told her of that marvel- 
lous dream. 

Maud, in her holy womanly faith, doubted not one word. 
But while, with a shudder that she could not repress, she 
crept closer to her husband, her eyes were uplifted, and her 
lips moved in a thankful prayer. 
• '' Life is full of mysteries ! " she murmured. 
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